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They are worth ſeeking, 

Are not eaſy. 

But yet neceſſary to Sar 

Miſuſe of Words, the aan of Great Errors. 

Obſtinacy. | 

And Wrangling. „ 

Inſtance - Bat and Bird. 

Firſt Remedy, To uſe no Word without an Ties 

Secondly, To have diſtin&t Ideas annexed to them i in 
Modes. 

And diſtin& and conformable in Subſtances. ; 


. Thirdly, Propriety. 


Fourthly, To make known theie Meaning: 5, 
And that three ways. 
Firſt, In ſimple Ideas by ſynonymous Terms or Thow- 
ing. | 
"ame CON In mixed Modes by Definition Cad 
Morality capable of Demonſtration. | 
Definitions can make moral Diſcourſes clear. | 
And is the only way. 
Thirdly, In Subſtances, by ail and 4e 
21. Ideas of the leading Qualities of Subſtances, | are | 
beſt got by ſhowing. — > 


The Ideas of their Powers beſt by Definition: 


A Reflection on the Knowledge of Spirits. 
Ideas alſo of Subſtances muſt be conformable. to things | 
Not eaſy to be made fo. 1 
Fifthly, By Canſtancy in their idem c 
When the Variation is to be explained. 
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BOOK 1L.—CHAPTER XXII. 


OE MIXED MODES. 


FT, | Mixed Modes, 2. at. 
AVING treated of fmple modes in the regie 
chapters, and given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable of them, to ſhow what they are, 
and how we come by them, we are now, in the next 
place, to confider thoſe we call mixed mades ; ſuch are 
the complex ideas we mark by the names obligation, 
drunkenneſs, a lie, &c., which, conſiſting of feveral 
combinations of ſimple ideas of different kinds, I have 
called mixed modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple ideas of the 
ſame kind. Theſe mixed e being alſo ſuch com- 
binations of ſimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be 
characteriſtical marks of any real beings that have a 
ſteady exiſtence, but ſcattered and independent ideas 
put together by the mind, are thereby e 
from the e ideas of ſubſtances: : 
Made by the Mind. 

Tnar the hi in reſpect of its PR ident, is 
wholly paſſive, aud receives them all from the exiſtence 
and operations of things, ſuch as ſenſation or reflection 
offers them, without being able to make any one idea, 

experience ſhows. us; but, if we attentive ly conſider 
theſe ideas J call mixed s::4es, we are now ſpeaking of, 

we ſhall find their original quite different. The ind 
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2 Of Mixed Modes. 2 Book I 


combinations ; for, it being once furniſhed with ſimple 
ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral compoſitions, 


and ſo make variety of complex ideas, without examin. 


ing whether they exiſt ſo together in nature. Wd hence 
I think it is that theſe ideas are called notions, as if they 
had' their original and conſtant exiſtence more in the 
thoughts of men than in the reality of things; and, to 
ſuch ideas, it ſufficed that the mind puts the parts of 
them together, and that they were conſiſtent in the un- 
derſtanding, without conſidering whether they had 


any real being; though I do not deny but ſeveral of 


them might be taken from obſervation, and the exiſt. 


ence of ſeveral ſimple ideas ſo combined, as they are 
put together in the underſtanding. For, the man who | 
firſt framed the 7:2 of hypocriſy might have either taken 


it at firſt from the obſervation of one who made ſhow 
of good qualities which he had not, or elſe have framed 
that zdea in his mind, without having any ſuch pattern 


to faſhion it by; for it is evident, that in the begin- 


ning of languages and ſocieties of men, ſeveral of thoſe 


complex ideas, which were conſequent to the conſtitu- 


tions eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been 
in the minds of men before they exiſted any where 
elſe; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch com- 
plex ideas were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas framed, be- 
- fore the combination they ſtood for eyer exiſted, 

6 3. Sometimes got by the Explication of their Names. 
InDEED, now that languages are made, and abound 


with, words ſtanding for ſuch combinations, an uſual 


<vay of getting theſe complex ideas, is by the explication of 
thoſe terms that fland for them. For, conſiſting of a 
company of ſimple ideas combined, they may, by words 
{tanding for thoſe ſimple ideas, be repreſented to the 
mind of one who underſtands thoſe words, though 
that complex combination of ſimple ideas were never 


offered to his mind by the real exiſtence of things. 


Thus a man may come to have the idea of facrilege or 
murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple ideas which 
-theſe words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either of 
tnem committed. . 8 
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Chap. 2. f Mixed Modes. | 3 
| : one Idea. | 

EveRY mixed mode conſiſting of many diſtinct ſimple 
ideas, it ſ&iShs reaſonable to inquire whence it has its 
unity, and how ſuch a preciſe multitude comes to make 
but one idea, fince that combination does not always exiſt 
together in nature. To which I anſwer, It is plain it has 
its unity from an act of the mind combining thoſe ſeveral 


94. The Name ties the parts of mixed Modes into 


— 


ſimple ideas together, and conſidering them as one com 


plex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and the mark of 
this union, or that which is looked on generally to 
complete it, is one name given to that combination. 
For it is by their names that men commonly regulate 
their account of their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, 


ſeldom allowing or conſidering any number of ſimple 
ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch collections 


as there be names for. Thus, though the killing of an 
old man be as fit in nature to be united into one com- 
plex idea as the killing a man's father, yet, there be- 
ing no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is 


the name of parricide to mark the other, it is not ta- 


ken for a particular complex idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecies 
of actions, from that of killing a young man, or any 
other man. TS 8 


e Cauſe of makin 3 AModles. 


Ir we ſhould inquire a little farther, to ſee what it is 


that occaſions men to make ſeveral combinations of fimple 
ideas into diſtinCt, and, as it were, ſettled modes, and 


neglect others, which, in the nature of things them- 


ſelves, have as much an aptnefs to be combined, 


and make diſtin ideas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it 


to be the end of language, which being to mark or 
communicate mens thoughts to one another with all the 
diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch collec- 


tions of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to 


them, as they have frequent uſe of in their way of 
living and converſation, leaving others, which they 
have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and 


without names that tie them ay te they rather 


chooſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch ideas 
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5 | Of Mind Modes. Book Il. 
as make them up, by the particular names that ſtand I | 
for them, than to trouble their memories by multiply. © 
ing of complex ideas with names to them, which they . 


{hall ſeldom or never have any occaſion ® make utc lar 
ak” | „ —U— 1 
96. Why Words in one Language have none anſeering N na 

in anther. Go 


Trrs ſhows us how it comes to paſs that there are ini fh 
every language many particular words, which. cannot he 
rendered by any one fingle word of another. For the ſe- the 
veral faſhions, cuſtoms, and manners of one nation, off 
making feveral combinations of ideas ſimilar and necel- 
ſary in one, which another people have never had any 
occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as take notice I ſne 
of; names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to N .,; 
avoid long periphraſes in things of daily converſation, I alt- 
and fo they become fo many diſtinct complex ideas in 28 
their minds. Thus 55gaxi7ui; amongſt the Greeks, and co 
proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were words which o. me 
ther languages had no names that exactly anſwered, be- be 
eauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, which were not in thei enc 
minds of the men of other nations. Where there was nar 
no ſuch cuſtom, there was no notion of any ſuch ac- 

tions; no uſe of ſuch combinations of ideas as were Ty 
united, and, as it were, tied together by thoſe terms; I 5 
and therefore in other countries there were no name va 
for them. e | eee Wl 
JH gs d 7. Why Languages change. cin, 
HENCE alſo we may ſee the reaſons why languages cots 
 flantly change, take up new, and lay by old terms; be- 
cauſe change of cuſtoms and opinions bringing with it 
new. combinations of ideas, which it is neceſſary fre- 
quently to think on, and talk about, new names, to 
avoid long deſcriptions, are annexed to them, and ſo 
they become new ſpecies of complex modes. What : 
number of different ideas are by this means wrapped 
up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our time 
and breath is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will 
but take the pains to enumerate all the ideas that ei- 
ther reprieve or appeal ſtand for; and, inſtead of eithey 


of thoſe names, uſe a periphraſis, to make any under- 
ſtand their meaning. N 


5 8. Mixed Modes, aubere they vip 


I could not avoid to take thus much notice here of the 
:ames of mixed modes, which, being fleeting and tran- 
ſient combinations of ſimple deat, which have but a 
ſhort exiſtence any where but in the minds of men, 


they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the 
appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their 
names ; which are therefore, in theſe fort of ideas, very 
apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For i! we 
ſhould inquire where the iden of a 7r:umph or apothegſir 
exiſts, it 13 evident they could neither of them exiſt 
altogether any where in the things themſelves, being 


could never exiſt all together; and as to the minds of 
men, where the ideas of theſe actions are ſuppoſed to 
be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain exiſt- 
ence; and therefore we are apt to annex them to the 


names that excite them in us. . | 
69g. How we get the Ideas of mixed Modes. 


3 Wf/ex ideas of mixed modes. I. By experience and er. 
vation of things themſelves. - Thus, by ſeeing two men 
wreſtle or fence, we get the idea of wreſtling or fen- 


of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own minds; fo he that 
his mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt 


law, or notions we cannot ſee; and, by enumerating, 
and thereby, as it were, ſetting beiore our imagina- 
tions all thoſe ideas which go to the making them up, 
and are the conſtituent parts of them. For, having, 
by ſerſation or reflection, ſtored our minds with ſimple 
eas, and, by uſe, got the names that ſtand for them, 


A 3 


Tuovcn I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at 
large when I come to treat of words and their uſe, yet 


and there too have no longer any exiſtence, than whilſt 


actions that required time to their performance, and ſo 


THERE are therefore three ways whereby abe get the com- 
eing. 2. By invention, or voluntary putting together 


firſt invented printing or etching had an idea of it in 


uſual way, by explaining the names of actions we never 


we can, by thoſe names, repreſent to another any com-. 
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6 Of Mixed Modes. 
plex idea we would have him conceive ;, ſo that it hay 
in it no ſimple ideas but what he knows, and has with 
us the ſame name for. For all our complex ideas are 
ultimately reſolveable into ſimple ideas, of which th 


are compounded and originally made up, 2 per. 


haps their immediate ingredients, as I may ſo ſay, are 
alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, which the 
word lie ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple dear: 


1. Articulate ſounds. 2. Certain ideas in the mind of: 


the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe ideax, 
4. Thoſe ſigns put together by affirmation or negation, 
otherwiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are in the mind 
of the ſpeaker. I think I need not go any farther in 
the analyſis of that complex iden we call a lie. What 
J have ſaid is enough to ſhow that it is made up of 


fimple ideas; and it could not be but an offenſive te- 


diouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with a more mi. 


nute enumeration of every particular ſimple idea that 


goes to this complex one; which, from what has been 
faid, he cannot but be able to make out to himſelf, 


Ihe ſame may be done in all our complex ideas whatſo. 


ever, which, however compounded and decompounded, 
may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple ideas, which are al 
the materials of knowledge or thought we have, or can 
have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the mind 
is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of ideas, if we 
conſider what an inexhauſtible ſtock of fimple modes 
number and figure alone affords us. How far then mixe 


- medes, which admit of various combinations of different 


ſimple ideas, and their infinite modes, are from being 


few and ſcanty, we may eafily imagine. So that, be 


fore we have done, we ſhall ſee that nobody need be 


afraid he ſhall not have ſcope and compaſs enough for 


his thoughts to range in, though they be, as I pretend 


confined only to ſimple ideas received from ſenſation ot 


reflection, and their ſeveral combinations. . 
$ 10, Motion, Thinking, and Power have been moji mt 
. | died. 1 N 

Ir is worth our obſerving, wh:ch of all our fimple idea 


have been moſt modified, and had mo? mixed modes made out if 


them, with names given to them ; and thoſe have bee 


* . 
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Chap. 22. . Of Mixed Modes. 5 
theſe three: Thinking and motion (which are the two 
ideas which comprehend in them all action) and power, 
from whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. Theſe 
ſimple ideas, I ſay, of thinking, motion, and power, have 
been thoſe which have been moſt modified, and out of 
whoſe modification have been made molt complex modes, 
with names to them. For action being the great buſineſs 
of mankind, and the whole matter about which all laws 
are converſant, it is no wonder that the ſeveral modes of 
thinking and motion ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas 
of them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and 
have names aſſigned to them, without which laws could 
be but ill made, or vice and diſorder repreſſed. Nor 
could any communication be well had amongſt men, 
without ſuch complex ideas, with names to them; and 
therefore men have ſettled names, and ſuppoſed ſettled 
ideas, in their minds, of modes of actions dittinguith- 
ed by their cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, 
time, place, and other circumſtances z and alſo of their 
powers fitted for thoſe actions, v. g. boldneſs. 1s the 
power to ſpeak or do what we intend before others, 
without fear or diſorder; and the Greeks call the con- 
fidence of ſpeaking by a peculiar name, nei, which 
power or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has 
been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is that 
idea we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready up- 
on every occaſion to break into action, we cell it d 
poſition, Thus teftineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be 
angry. | e SER 

To conclude, let us examine any mode of action, v. g. 
conſidoration and aſſent, which are actions of the mind; 
running and ſpeaking, which are actions of the body; 
revenge and murder, which are actions of both toge- 
nch ther; and we ſhall find them but ſo many collections of 
r Jnple ideas, which together make up the complex ones 

ſigniſied by thoſe names. | 7 

11 $ 11. Several Words ſceming to ſigniſy action, ſigni- 

1 fy but the Effect. | 
en Pon kx being the ſource from whence all action pro- 
ceeds, the ſubſtances —_— theſe powers are, when: 
el 4 : 
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_ they exert this power into act, are called eaſes ; and 
the ſubſtances which thereupon are produced, or the 
ſimple ideas which are introduced into any ſubject 


the exerting of that power, are called elo. The * 


cacy whereby the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, is 
- called, in the ſubject exerting that power, action; but 


in the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is changed or 
produced, it is called paſſion; which efficacy, however 
various, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, 


think, conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be nothing 
elſe but modes of thinking and willing; in corporeal 
agents, nothing elſe but modifications of motion. I 
ſay, I think we cannot conceive it to be any other but 
theſe two: For whatever ſort of action, beſides theſe, 


produces any effects, I confefs myſelf to have no no- 


tion nor idea of, and ſo it is quite remote from m 
thoughts, apprehenfions, and knowledge; and as . 
in the dark to me as five other ſenſes, or as the ideas of 
colours to a blind man; and therefore many words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the 


action or modus operand: at all, but barely the ect, with 


ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, or cauſe 
operating; v. g. creation, anmhulation, contain in them 
no idea of the action or manner whereby they are pro- 


duced, but barely of the cauſe, and the thing done. 


And, when a country man ſays the cold freezes water, 
though the word freezing ſeems to import ſome action, 


yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. that 
water that was before fluid, is become hard and con- 


ſiſtent, without containing any idea of the action 
whereby it is done. | | 
$ 12. Mixed Modes made alſo of other Ideas. 
I THINK I ſhall not need to remark here, that though 
power and action make the greateſt part of mixed 
modes, marked by names, and familiar in the minds 
and mouths of men; yet other ſimple ideas, and their 
ſeveral combinations, are not excluded; much leſs, I 
think, will it be neceſſary for me 0 enumerate all the 
inixed modes which have been ſettled, with names to 


them. That would be to make a dictionary of the 


3 wy 3 


Chap. 22. Of Mixed Moder. b oF 
greateſt part of the words made uſe of in divinity, e- 
thics, law, and politics, and ſeveral other ſciences. 
All that is requiſite to my preſent deſign, is to ſhow 
what ſort of ideas thoſe are which I call mixed modes, 
how the mind comes by them, and that they are com- 
ſitions made up of ſimple ideas got from ſenfation and 
reflection, which, I ſuppoſe, I have done. | 


CHAP. XXIIL _ 
OF OUR COMPLEX 1DEAS OF SUBSTANCES. 


$ 1. Ideas of Subſtances, how made. | 
HE mind being, as I have declared, furniſhed with 
a great number of the fimple ideas, conveyed in by 
the ſenſer, as they are found in exterior things, or by reflec- 
tion on its own operations, takes notice alſo, that a cer- 


tain number of theſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together; 


which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and 
words being ſuited to common apprehenſions, and made 
uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one 
ſubject, by one name; which, by inadvertency, we are 
apt afterwards to talk of, and conſider as one ſimple 
idea, which indeed is a complication of many ideas to- 
gether : Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how 
theſe ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſ- 
tom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum wherein they 


do ſuhſiſt, and from which they do reſult ;, which there- 


fore we call ſub/fance.. 
9 2. Our Idea of Subſtance in general. 


Zo that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his 


mtion of pure ſubſtance in general, he will find he has no 
other idea of it at all, but only a ſuppoſition of he knows 
not what ſupport of ſuch qualities, which are capable 
of producing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are 
commonly called accidents. If any one ſhould be aſk- 
ed, What is the ſubject wherein colour or weight in- 
heres ? he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid ex- 
tended parts: And if he were demanded, What is it 


that ſolidity and extenſion inhere in ? he would not be 
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16 Otter Ideas 5 Subſtncer 
in a mack better caſe than the Indian before mentioned; 


Who, ſaying that the world was ſupported by a great 
elephant, was aſked what the elephant reſted on; to 


which his anſwer was, A great tortoiſe. Bat being 


again preſſed to know what gave ſupport to the broad. - 
backed tortoiſe, replied, Something, he knew not what, 
And thus here, as in all other caſes where we uſe words 
without having clear and diſtinct 7deas, we talk like 

children ; who being queſtioned what ſach a thing is, 


which they know not, readily gave this ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer, That it is ſomething : which, in truth, ſignifies no 1 


more, when to uſed cither by children or men, but that 


they know not what; and that the thing they pretend 


to know and talk of, is what they have no diſtinct idea 
of at all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the 


dark. The idea, then, we have, to which we give the 


general name Subſtance, being nothing but the ſuppoſe 


| ed, but unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities we find ex- 


ſting, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt fe re frbNante; 

without ſomething to ſupport them, we call that ſupport 

 ſubſantia; which, according to the true import of the 

word, is, in ys Englith, flanding under, or up hotding-” 
Of the forts. of Subſtances. 


AN obſcure _ relative idea of ſubſtance: in general 


being thus made, we come to have the- ideas of particu- 
lar forts of ſubſlances, by collecting ſuch combinations 


of ſimple ideas, as are, by experience and obſervation 


of men's ſenſes, taken notice of to exiſt together, and 
are therefore ſuppoſed to flow from the particular inter- 
nal conſtitution, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. 
Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, 


water, &c. ef which ſubſtances, whether any one has 


any other clear idea, farther: than of certain fimple ideas 
coexiſting: together, I appeal to every one's own expe- 
rience. It is the ordinary qualitics obſervable. in irony 
er 2 diamond, . put together, that make the true com- 


plex idea of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith or a jewel- 
Jer commonly knows better than a philoſopher; who, 
whatever ſubſtantial forms he may talk of, has no other 


idea * thoſe ſubſtances than what is framed by a cob 
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Chap: 23. Our Ideas of Subſtances. a 
lection of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in 
them: only we mult take notice, that our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they are 
made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſomething 


of 


therefore, when we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, We 
ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch qualities; as body 


en belongs. ene, 


is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of mo- 
tion; ſpirit, a hing capable of thinking; and ſo hard- 


neſs, friability, and power to draw iron, we ſay, are 


1 qualities to be found in a loadſtone. Theſe, and the- 


like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſubſtance 
is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the extenſion, fi- 
cure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable - 
ideas; though we know not what it is. | 
9 4. No clear Idea of Subſtance in general. 

HENCE, when we talk or think of any particular fort” 
of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, fone, & c. though the 
idea we have of either of them be but the complication 
or collection of thoſe ſeveral {imple ideas of ſenſible qua- 
lities, which we uſe to find united in the thing called 
horſe or ſtone 3 yet becauſe we cannot conceive h.] 
they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we lup-- 
pole them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common 


ſubject; which ſupport wwe denote by the name Subſtance, 


though it be certain we have no clear or diſtin&.:dea of 
that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupoprt. Red wp, 
8595. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Bop: 
Tur ſame happens concerning the operations of the 
mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, fearing, &c. which we 
concluding not to ſubliſt of themſelves, nor apprehending 
how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 
are apt to think theſe the actions of ſome other ſub- 
ſtance, which we call ſpirit: whereby yet it is evident, 
that having no other idea or notion of matter, but /ame-= 
thing wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities which affect 
our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, where-- 
in thinking, knowing, . doubting, and a power of moving, 


Kc. do fubſiſt, wwe have as clear a notion 'of the ſubſtance 


ef ſpirit, as abe have of * the one being ſuppoſed 
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12 | Our Ideas of Subſtances. Book II. 
to be (without knowing what it is) the /ub/ratum to 
thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without; and the other 
ſappoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the 
_ ſubſtratum to thoſe operations we experiment in ourſelves 
within. It is plain, then, that the idea of corporeal 
ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from our conceptions 
and apprehenſions, as that of ſpiritual /ub/ance or ſpirit- 
and therefore, from our not having any notion of the 
ſuhſtance of ſpirit, we can no more conclude its non- 1 
exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the 
exiſtence of body; it being as rational to affirm there is Fo 
no body, beeauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of of 
the ſulſtance of matter, as to ſay there is no ſpirit, be- of 
cauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of the /ub/tance I ar 
of a ſpirit. 9 | 


| cit 
| $.6. Of the _ of Subſtances. ip 
- WHATEVER, therefore, be the ſecret abſtract nature of Il re 


ſubſtance in general, all e ideas ⁊be have of particular di- ir. 
ftinf forts of ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combi- I it: 
nations of {imple ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though un- is 
known, cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt p: 
of ſelf. It is by fuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and 
nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of /ub- ir 
flances to ourſelves ; ſuch are the ideas we have of their a 
ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and ſuch only do we, by Ne 
their ſpecific names, ſignify to others, v. g. man, horſe, M q 
ſun, water, iron: upon hearing which words, every one U 
who underſtands the language, frames in his mind a ſ 
combination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas which he has d 
uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that 1 
c 

7 

| 

] 

t 

| 

f 

| 


denomination z_ all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and 
be, as it were, adherent to that unknown common ſub- 

ject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. Though, in 
the mean time, it be manifeſt, and every one upon in- 
quiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no 
3 other idea of any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, | 
= iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he has barely of thoſe 

ſenſible qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a 
fuppoſition of ſuch a /ub/tratum, as gives, as it were, 2 


| ſupport: to thoſe qualities or ſimple ideas which he has 
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Chap. 23. Our Ideas Subſtances. 11 


o opſerved to exiſt united together. Thus, the idea of the 


r /in, what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
e ac, bright, hot, roundith, having a conſtant regular 


other? as he who thinks and diſcourſes of the ſun, 
has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſen- 


e thing which he calls the /n. - Fo gs! 
4 97. Power, a great part of our complex Ideas of Sub 
e | / | | 


ances. | 


8 ; ke 
f of /b/ances, who has gathered and put together moſt 


of thoſe ſimple ideas which do exiſt in it, among which 
e are to be reckoned its active powers and paſſive capa- 


cities; which, thougi not ſimple ideas, yet in this re- 
ſpect, for brevity ſake, may conveniently enough be 
reckoned amongſt them. Thus, the power of drawing 
iron is one of the idem of the complex one of that ſub- 
{tance we call a laadſſone; and a power to be fo drawn, 
is a part of the complex one we call iron: which powers 
paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe ſubjects. Becauſe 
every /ub/tance, being as apt, by the powers we obſerve 
in it, to change ſome ſenſible qualities in other ſubjects, 
as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we re- 
ceive immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible 
qualities introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover to us 
thoſe powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 


W Td wW! <2 


diately: v. g. we immediately, by our ſenſes, perceive 


in us: We alfo, by our ſenſes, perceive the colour and 


mw 4, Fes Ft 


| ledge of another power in fire, which it has to change 
the colour and conſiſtency of wood. By the former fire 
immediately, by the latter it mediately difcovers to us 
theſe ſeveral powers, which therefore we look upon to 
be a part of the qualities of fire, and ſo make them a 
part of the complex ideas of it. For all thoſe, powers 
that we take cognizance-of, terminating only in the al- 


l e 


motion, at a certain diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome 


able qualities, ideas, or properties, which are in that 


For he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the particular forts 


ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible qualities do it imme- 


in fre its heat and colour; which are, if rightly confi- - 
dered, nothing but powers in it to produce thoſe ideas 


brittlenefs of charcoal, whereby we come by the know- 
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14 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 


teration of ſome ſenſible qualities in thoſe ſubjects on 
which they operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us 


new ſenſible ideas, therefore it is that I have reckoned. 


theſe powers amongſt the ſimple ideas, which make the 


complex ones of the forts of /u5/ances;, though theſe. | 


powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex 
eas, And in this looſer ſenſe I crave leave to be un- 
derſtood, when I name any of theſe potentialities among ft 
the ſimple ideas, which we recollect in our minds, when 
we think of particular ſubſtances. For the powers that 
are ſeverally in them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if 


we will have true diſtinct notions of the ſeveral ſorts of. 


ibſtances. | 

$8. And why. 
Nox are we to wonder, that powers make a great part 
of our complex ideas of ſubſtances ; ſince their ſecondary 


qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of them ſerve prin- 


cipally to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable part of the complex idea 
of the ſeveral ſorts of them. For our ſenſes failing us 
in the diſcovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the 
minute parts of bodies, on Which their real. conſtitutions 
and differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of 
their ſecondary qualities, as the characteriſtical notes 
and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, 

and diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſe- 
_ condary qualities, as has been ſhown, are nothing but 
bare powers. For the colour and taſte of op;um are, as 


well as its ſoporific or anodyne virtues, mere powers 


depending on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted 


to produce different operations on different parte of our 


bodies. 


9 9. Three forts of "ORs rg ' complex ones of 


Subſtances. 


THE Ideas that make our: complex ones of corporeal ſub an- 
ces, are of theſe three ſorts. Firſt, The ideas of the 


primary qualities of things, whic are diſcovered by 
our ſenſes, and are in them even when we perceive 


them not; ſuch are the bulk, figure, number, ſituation, 


and motion of the parts of bodies, which are really in: 
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WH Chap. 23. Our Ideas of Subfances. . 
on mem, whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly, 
us The ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which, depending on 
ed WI theſe, are nothing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances have 
he to produce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes; which idear 
fe are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any 
ex ching is in its cauſe. T 5:rdly, The aptneſs we conſider 
n. in any ſubſtance to give or receive ſuch alterations of 
primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo altered ſhould 
en roduce. in us different ien from hat it did before; 
at FF theſe are called active and paſſive powers: All which. 
it powers, as far as we have any notice or notion of them, 
of terminate only in ſenſible ſimple ideas. For whatever 
alteration a /cad/fone has the power to make in the mi- 
nute particles of iron, we fhould have no notion of any 
rt. power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its ſen- 
ry fble motion difcover it: and I doubt not, but there are 
n- a thouſand changes, that bodies we daily handle have 
d a power to cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſ⸗ 
ea pect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible effects. 
is 9 10. Powers make a great part of; our complex Ideas f 
| „ den no! - | C 
s WW PorERs therefore: juſtly mate à great part of our com. 
of ler ideas of fubflances. He that will examine his com- 
es plex idea of gold, will find ſeveral-of its ideas that make 
3: it up, to be only powers: as the power of being melted, 
but of not ſpending itſelf. in the fire; of being diſſolved 
it in ag. regra;. are idrac as neceſſary to make up our com- 
plex idea of gold, as its colour and weight: which, if 
'S. © duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different powers. 
d IF For to ſpeak truly, yellowneſs is not actually in gold; 
but is a power in gold to produce that idea in us by our 
eyes, when placed in a due light.: And the heat, which 
ve cannot leave out of our idea of the ſun, is no more 
really in the ſun, than the white colour it introduces 
into wax. Theſe are, both equally powers in the ſun, 
operating, by the motion aud figure of its inſenſible 
parts, ſo on a man, as to make him have the idea of 
heat: and ſo on wax, as to make it capable to produce 
nen man th id of White.... aid 
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G's 1. The 20 ſecondary Qualities of Bodies would dif. 
appear, i ave could diſcover: the primary ones f their 
r ETON 302 T97) pri ce ve 


Hap we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the minute 


* 


admire, and magnify. the wiſdom, power, and goodneſt 


particles of bodies, and the real conſtitution on which 
their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt not but they 
would produce quite different ideas in us; and that 
which is now the yellow colour of gold would then 
dliſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee an admit. 
able texture of parts of a certain ſize and figure. This 


microſcopes plainly diſcover to us: For what to our 
naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus aug- 


menting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcovered to be 


quite a different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, 
the proportion of the bulk of the minute parts of a co. 
loured object to our uſual fight, produces different ident 
from what it did before. Thus fand or pounded glaſs, 


which is opaque, and white to the naked eye, is pel- 


lucid in a microſcope; and a hair ſeen this way, loſes 
its former colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, 


with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling colours, ſuch 
as appear from the refraction of diamonds, and other 
pellucid bodies. Blood, to the naked eye, appears al 
red; but by a good microſcope, wherein its leſſer partz 
appear, ſhows only ſome few globules of red, ſwimming 


in a pellucid liquor: and how theſe red globules would 
appear, if glaſſes could be found that yet could magnify 


them 1000, or 10,000 times more, is uncertain. 


2. Our Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited to our Stats.) 


Tx infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all things about 
us, hath fitted our ſenſes, faculties, and organs, to the 


conveniencies of life, and the bufineſs we have to do 
here. We are able, by our fenſes, to know and diſtin- 
guiſh things; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply 


them to our uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the 
exigencies of this life. We have inſight enough into 
their admirable contrivances and wonderful effects, to 


of their author. Such a knowledge as this, which is 


ſuited to our preſent condition, we. want not faculties 


2 * 
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to attain. But it appears not that God intended we 
ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate knowledge 
of them: That perhaps is not in the comprehenſion of 
any finite being. We are furniſhed with faculties (dull 
and weak as they are) to diſcover enough in the crea- 
tures to lead us to the knowledge of the Creator, and 
the knowledge of our duty; and we are fitted well e- 
nough with abilities to provide for the conveniences of 
living : Theſe are our buſineſs in this world. But were 
our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker and acuter, 
the appearance and outward ſcheme of things would 
have quite another face to us; and, I am apt to think, 
would be inconſiſtent with our being, or at leaſt well- 
being, in this part of the univerſe which we inhabit. 
He that conſiders how little our conſtitution 1s able to 
bear a remove into parts of this air, not much higher 
than that we commonly breathe in, will have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied, that in this globe of earth allotted for our 


manſion, the all-wife Architect has ſuited our organs, 


and the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were but 1000 times quicker 
than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtract us ? 
And we ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, be leſs able 
to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a ſea- fight. 
Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our ſenſes, ſeeing, were 
in any man 1000 or 100,000 times more acute than it 
is now by the beſt microſcope, things ſeveral millions 
of times leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his fight now, 
would then be viſible to his naked eyes,. and fo he 
would come nearer the diſcovery of the texture and mo- 
tion of the minute parts of corporeal things; and in 
many of them, probably get ideas of their internal con- 
ſtitutions. But then he would be in a quite different 
world from other people : Nothing would appear the 
ame to him and others; the viſible ideas of every thing 
would be different. So that I doubt, whether he and 
the reſt of men could diſcourſe concerning the objects 
pf ſight, or have any communication about colours, their 
appearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps 
ſuch a quickneſs and tenderneſs of ſight could not en- 
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and that too only at a very near diſtance. And if, b 
the help of ſuch microſcopical eyes (if I may ſo call 


them), a man could penetrate farther than ordinary into 


the ſecret compoſition and radical texture of bodies, he 
would not make any great advantage by the change, if 
ſuch an acute fight would not ſerve to conduct him to 
the market and exchange; if he could not ſee things 
he was to avoid, at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtin- 
guiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible quali- 


ties others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to 


ſee the configuration of the minute particles of the 
ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar ſtruc- 
ture and impulſe its elaſtic motion depends, would no 


doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable : But if eyes 


ſo framed could not view, at once, the hand and the 
characters of the hour-plate, and thereby, at a diſtance, 


ſee what o'clock it was, their owner could not be much 


benefited by that acuteneſs; which, whilit it diſcovered 


the ſecret contrivance of the parts of the machine, made 


him loſe its uſe. | 
IE $ 13. ConjeFure about Spirits. | 
AND here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant con- 


jecture of mine, vi?. that ſince we have fome reaſon 


(if there be any credit to be given to the report of 


things that our philoſophy cannot account for) to ima- 


gine, that ſpirits can aſſume to themſelves bodies of dit- 
ferent bulk, figure, and conformation of parts; whe- 


ther one great advantage ſome of them have over us, 


may not lie in this, that they can fo frame and ſhape to 
themſelves organs of ſenſation or perception, as to ſuit 
them to their preſent deſign, and the circumſtances of 
the object they would conſider. For how much would 
that man exceed all others in knowledge, who had but 
the faculty fo to alter the ſtructure of his eyes, that 


one ſenſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral de- 


grees of viſion which the aſſiſtance of glaſſes (caſually 


at firſt lit on) has taught us to conceive? What won | 


ders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his eyes to al 


dure bright ſunſhine, or ſo much as open day-light; 
nor take in but a very ſmall part of any object at once, 
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ſorts of objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the figure 
and motion of the minute particles in the blood, and 
other juices of animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other 
times, the ſhape and motion of the animals themſelves? 
But to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable organs, ſo 
contrived as to diſcover the figure and motion of the 
minute parts of bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of 


no advantage. God has, no doubt, made them ſo, as 


is beſt for -us in our preſent condition. He hath fitted- 
us for the neighbourhood of the bodies that ſurround us, 
and we have to do with: And though we cannot, by 
the faculties we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of 
things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends 
above mentioned, which are our great concernment. 
I beg my reader's pardon, for laying before him ſo wild 
a fancy, concerning the ways of perception in be- 
ings above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I 
doubt whether we can imagine any thing about the 
knowledge of angels, but after this manner, ſome way 
or other in proportion to what we find and obſerve in 


_ ourſeives. And though we cannot but allow, that the 


infinite power and wiſdom of God may frame creatures 


with a thouſand other faculties and ways of perceiving 


things without them, than what we have; yet our 
thoughts can go no farther than our own : ſo impoſſible 
it is for us to enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the dba: 
received from our own ſenſation and reflection. The ſup- 
poſition, at leaſt, that angels do ſometimes aſſume bodies, 
needs not ſtartle us; fince ſome of the moſt ancient 
and moſt learned Fathers of the Church ſeemed to be- 


heve that they had bodies: And this is certain, that 


their ſtate and way of exiſtence is unknown to us. 
'$ 14. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


Bvur to return to the matter in hand; the z4eas we have 


of ſubſtances, and the ways we come by them: I ſay, 
our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances are nothing elſe but a col- 
lection of a certain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered as 
united in one thing. Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though 


they are commonly called fimple apprehenſions, and the 
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20 "Our Ideas of Subſlances. 


and compounded. Thus, the idea winch an Engliſhman 


ſignifies by the name /war, is white colour, long neck, 


Tz = 


Book I 
names of them ſimple terms; yet in effect are complex 


red beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all theſe of 2 


certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noiſe; and perhaps, to a 
man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of birds, ſome 


other properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple 


ideas, all united in one common ſubject. + 
9 15. Idea of Spiritual Subſtances as clear as of Bodily 

| ' Subſtances. ee 
BesIDEs the complex ideas we have of material ſenſible 
ſubſtances, of which J have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple 
ideas we have taken from thoſe operations of our own 
minds, which we experiment daily in ourſelves, as 
thinking, underſtanding, willing, knowing, and power 
of beginning motion, &c. - co-exiſting in ſome ſub- 


ftance ; we are able to frame the complex idea of an im. 
material fpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas 
of thinking, perceiving, liberty and power of moving 


themſelves and other things, we have as clear a percep- 
tion and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as we have 
of material. For, putting together the ideas of think- 
ing and willing, or the power. of moving or quieting 
corporeal motion, joined to ſubſtance, of which we have 


no diſtinct idea, we have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit 


and, by putting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, 
and a power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have the 


idea of matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct an ideas 


as the other: The idea of thinking, and- moving a bo- 
dy, being as clear and diſtinct ideas as the ideas of ex- 
tenſion, ſolidity, and being moved. For our idea of 
ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it 
is but a ſuppoſed I know not 'what, to ſupport thoſe 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection 


parts of nature, the corporeal and ſpiritual. For whilſt 


\ 


that we are apt to think that our ſenſes ſhow us no- 
thing but material things. Every act of ſenſation, 
when duly conſidered, gives us an equal view of both 
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I know, by ſeeing or hearing, &c. that there i is ſome 
corporeal being without me, the object of that ſenſa- 
tion; I do more certainly know, that there is ſome 
ſpiritual being within me that ſees and hears. This, I 


muſt be convinced, cannot be the action of bare inſen- 


ſible matter, nor ever could be, without: « an immstesial 

thinking being. e 
$ 16. No Idea 9 of abſtract Subflance. 

extended, figured, coloured, 

and all other ſenſible qualities, which is all that we 


| know of it, we are as far from the idea of the ſubſtance 
of body, as if we knew nothing at all: Nor, after all 
the acquaintance and familiarity which we imagine we 


have with matter, and the many qualities men aſſure 
themſelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it 
perhaps, upon examination, be found that they have 


any more or clearer primary ideas belonging 10 ney than 


they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 
0 17. The Cobſion of Solid Parts and Impulſe the 

| primary Ideas of Bd. 
THE primary ideas wwe have peculiar 1 body, as cm- 


diſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are the coheſron of l, and con- 


ſequently ſeparable parte, aud a power of communicating 
motion: by impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original ideas 
proper and peculiar to body; ſor figure is Du che con- 
n of finite extenſion. 
9 1 Wong and Motivity the mee 1 af 
Spirit. 


THz ideas ve have belonging and peculiar to ſpirit, are 
thinking and will, or a power of putting body into mo- 


tion by thought, and, which is conſequent to it, liber- 
ty. For as body cannot but communicate its mo- 
tion by impulſe to another body which it meets with at 
reſt; ſo the mind can put bodies into motion, or for- 
bear to do ſo, as it pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, 
duration, and mobility, are common to them both. 
919. Spirits capable of motion. | 

Turkr is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought PN 
that I make mobility belong to ſpirit : For, having no o- 
ther idea of motion but change of diſtance with other 


beings that are conſidered as at reſt, and, finding that 
ſpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where 


they are, and that ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times in 


ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute change of place 
to all finite ſpirits; (for of the infinite fpirit I ſpeak 
not here). For my ſoul, being a real being as well as 


my body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance | 
with any other body or being, as body itſelf ; and ſo is 


capable of motion. And if a mathematician can con- 
ſider a certain diſtance, or a change of that diſtance 
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between two points, one may certainly conceive a dif. 


' tance, and a change of diſtance between two ſpirits; 


and ſo conceive their motion, their approach, or re- 


moval, one from another. 
$ 20. | 


Every one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul can think, | 


will, and operate on his body in the place where that 


is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a place an 


hundred miles diſtant from it. Nobody can imagine 
that his ſoul can think, or move a body at Oxford, 
whilſt he is at London; and cannot but know, that be- 
ing united to his body, it conſtantly changes place all 


the whole journey between Oxford and London, as the 


coach or horſe -does that carries him, and, I think, 


may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or, if 


that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough 
of its motion, its being ſeparated from the body in 


death, I think, will: For to conſider it as going out 
of the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of 


its motion, ſeems to me impoſſible. 


Ix it be ſaid | by any one, that it cannot change place, 


becauſe it hath none; for ſpirits are not in loco, but ubi, 
I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be of much 
weight to many, in an age that is not much diſpoſed 
to admire, or fuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch 
unintelligible ways of ſpeaking. But if any one thinks 
there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that it is appli» 
cable to our preſent purpoſe, I deſire him to put it. into 
intelligible Engliſh ; and then from thence draw a reaſon 
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to ſhow, that immaterial ſpirits are not capable of mo- 
tion. Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God, not 
1 becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an in- 
> BM finite Spirit. 1 b 
> § 22. Idea of Soul and Body compared. 
s Lr us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial 
e ſpirit with our complex idea of body, and ſee whether 
s chere be any more obſcurity in one than in the other, 
and in which moſt. , Our idea of body, as I think, is 
e an extended ſolid ſubſtance, capable of communicating 
„motion by impulſe : And our idea of ſoul, as an im- 
3 material ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has a 
= | MW power of exciting motion in body, by willing or thought. 
Theſe, I think, are our complex ideas of foul and body, 
Iss contru- diſtinguiſbed; and now let us examine which 
„ bas moſt obſcurity it, and difficultly to be apprehend- 
at ed. I know, that people, whoſe thoughts are immer- 
n. W ſed in matter, and have ſo ſubjected their minds to 
ie WM their ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing be- 
d, MW yond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a 
e- thinking thing, which perhaps is true: But I affirm, 
11 when they conſider it well, they can no more compre- 
ie hend an extended thing. 
k, 9 23- Coheſion of folid Parts in Body, as hard to be 
1 concetved as T hinking in a Soul. 
h Ir any one ſay, he knows not what it is thinks in him; 
in he means, he knows not what the ſubſtance is of that 
thinking thing: No more, ſay I, knows he what the 
ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he 
knows not how he thinks, I anſwer, Neither knows 
he how he is extended; how the ſolid parts of body 
ec, are united, or cohere together, to make extenſion. 
i, Tor though the preflure of particles of air may ac- 
ch count for the cohgſion of ſeveral. parts of matter, that are 
ed sroſſer than the particles of air, and have pores leſs than 
ch the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight or preſſure of 


ks che air will not explain, nor can be a cauſe of the co- 
li- Wherence of the particles of air themſelves. And, if the 
to. preſſure of the ether, or any ſubtiler matter than the 


air, may ugite, and hold faſt together the parts of a 
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24 Our Ideas of Subſtancet. Book II. 
particle of air, as well as other bodies; yet it cannot 
make bonds for itſelf, and hold together the parts that 
make up every the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis, 
So that that hypotheſis, how ingenuiouſly ſoever explain- 
ed, by ſhowing, that the parts of ſenſible bodies are held 
together by the preſſure of other external inſenſible bo- 
dies, reaches not the parts of the ether itſelf: And b 
how much the more evident it proves, that the parts of 
other bodies are held together by the external preſſure 
of the ether, and can have no other conceivable cauſe 
of their coheſion and union, by ſo much the more it 
leaves us in the dark concerning the coheſion of the 
parts of the corpuſeles of the ether itſelf; which ve 
can neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, 
and diviſible; nor yet how their parts cohcre, they 
wanting that cauſe of coheſion Which is given of the 
coheſion of all other bodies. 1 
1 Bom | +: 24- 4h | > Fa 
Bur in truth, he preſſure of any ambient fluid, how 
great ſoever, can be no intelligible cauſe of the cohe- 
fron of the ſoli parts of matter. For, though ſuch a 
preſſure may hinder. the avulſion of two poliſhed ſuper- 
ficies one from another, in a line perpendicular to them, 
as in the experiment of two poliſhed marbles ; yet it 
can never, in the leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by a mo- 
tion, in a line parallel to thoſe ſurfaces. Becauſe the 
ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in each 
point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, reſiſts ſuch 
a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more than it would 
reſiſt the motion of that body, were it on all ſides en- 
vironed by that fluid, and touched no other body: And 
therefore, if there were no other cauſe of coheſion, all 
parts of bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral 
fliding motion. For if the preſſure of the ether be the 
adequate cauſe of coheſion, wherever that cauſe operates] 
not, there ean be no coheſion. And ſince it cannot 
operate againſt. ſuch a lateral ſeparation (as has been 
ſhown), therefore, in every imaginary plain, interſecting 
any maſs of matter, there could be no more coheſion, 
_ than of two poliſhed ſurfaces, which will always, not- 
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, withſtanding any imaginable preſſure of a fluid, eaſily 


. flide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear an 

at . 777 ſocver we think We have of the extenſion of body, 

_ which is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that 
_ ſhall well conſider it in his mind, may have reaſon to 
1 conclude, that it is as eaſy for 1 5 2 Foe a clear idea, 


how the foul thinks, as how body 1s extended. For ſince 
by body i is no farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the 
of unicn and coheſion of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill 


comprehend the extenſion of body, without underſtanding 
uſe wherein conſiſts the union and coheſion of its parts 3 
"TY which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as the manner of 
_ thinking, aud how it is performed. f 1 81 
5 L 25 9 
hk I 41.LOw it is uſual for moſt people to ide Be ar 


one ſhould find a difficulty in what they think they eve- 
the ry day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to 
ſay, the parts of bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there 
any thing more common ? And what doubt can there 
be made of it! And the like, I ſay, concerning thinking . 
| and voluntary motion? Do we not every moment CX= 
h a periment it in ourſelves; and therefore can it be doubt- 
per- ed? The matter of fact is clear, I confeſs; but when 
we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 
it is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand how the 
the parts of body cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive, or 
move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
ſuch W how the parts of gold, or braſs (that but now in fuſion 
vere as looſe from one another, as the particles of water, 
or the ſands of an hour-glaſs), come in a few moments 
to be fo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt force-of mens arms cannot ſeparate 
them : A conſidering man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a 
loſs, to ſatisfy. his own, or another man's Ader 
| 26. : 
Tire little bodies that A that fluid we call water, 


Tate) 
ino 


been are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never. heard of any 
ctig one, who, by a microſcope, (and yet I have heard of 
clio ſome that have magnified i to 10,000, 8 to much ae 
r not- Vor. II. , B 
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26 Our Ideas of Subſtances Bock H. 
106,000 times) pretended to perceive their diſtinct bull, 
figure, or motion: And the particles of water are all | 
ſo perfectly looſe one from another, that the leaſt force 
ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we conſider their per. 

petual motion, we muſt allow them to have no coheſion 
one with another; and yet, let but a ſharp. cold come, 
and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little atoms ca WM + 
here, and are not, without great force, ſeparable. - He 
that could find the bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little 
bodies together ſo firmly; he that could make known the 
cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, would 
diſcover a great, and yet unknown ſecret: And yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from making the 
extenſion of body (which is the coheſion of its ſolid parts) MW 
intelligible, till he could ſhow wherein conſiſted the 

union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe bonds, or M 
of that cement, or of the leaſt particle of matter that 
exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary and ſup- 

= -_ Poſed obvious quality of body, will be found, when 
examined, to be as incomprehenſible as any thing be- 
longing to our minds, and a folid extended ſubſtance a 
Hard to be conceived as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 
difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. „ 
Foz, to extend our ak . little farther, that prel- 
' ſure, which is brought to explain the coheſion of bodies, 

is as unintelligible as the coheſion itſelf. For if matter MW r 
be conſidered as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend M /: 

His contemplation to the extremities of the univerſe, and M 4 
there ſee what conceivable hoops, what bond he can o 
imagine to hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſute i r 
together; from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the a 
parts of a diamond their hardneſs and indiffolubility. o 

If matter be finite, it muſt have its extremes; and, N 
there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering »M a 
ſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw v 
himſelf into the ſuppoſition and abyſs of infinite matte, MW tl 
let him conſider what light he thereby brings to the cn 
Heſion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer makM i 
ing it intelligible, by reſolving it into a ſuppoſition, the 
moſt abſurd and moſt incomprehenſible of all other 
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Chap. 23- Our Ideas of Subſtances. 27 
80 far is our extenſion of body (which is nothing but 
the coheſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or more 
diſtinck, when we would inquire into the nature, cauſe 
or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. 

4. 28. Communication of Motion, by Impulſe or by Thought, 
J 5 „ equally intelligible. 125 5 1 
» = ANOTHER idea we have of body, is the power of cm- 
je WM munication of motion by impulſe; and of our ſouls, the 


"33 00 & ©; ef 7 
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le power of exciting motion by thought. Theſe ideas, the one 
e of body, the other of our minds, every day's experi- 
10 ence clearly furniſhes us with; but if, here again, we 
en inquire how this is done, we are equally in the dark. 
ne For in the communication of motion by impulſe, where- 
sin as much motion is loſt to one body as is got to the 
he MW other, which is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can have no 
or other conception, but of the paſſing of motion out of 
at one body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure 


p- and inconceivable, as how our minds move or itop our 
en MW bodies by thought, which we every moment find they 
x- do. The increaſe of motion by impulſe, which is ob- 
a; MW ſerved or believed ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to 
der W be underſtood. We have, by daily experience, clear 
evidence of motion produced both 5 impulſe and by 
chought; but the manner how, hardly comes within 
el. W our comprehenſion; we are equally at a loſs in both. 
es, W 90 that, however we confider motion and its commu- | 
ter W nication, either from body or ſpirit, he idea phie be- 3 
nd WM /ongs to ſpirit is at leaft as clear as that vubich belongs to 3 
and By. And if we conſider the active power. of moving, 
can W or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in ſpi- 
ure i rit than body; ſince two bodies, placed by one another 
the MW at reſt, will never afford us the idea of a power in the 
ity. one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion: 
and WW Whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an 
g active power of moving of bodies; and therefore it is 
ron Wl worth our conſideration, whether active power be not 
tet, WM the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſlive power of 
matter. Hence may be conjeCtured, that created ſpi- 
a rits are not totally ſeparate: from matter, becauſe they 
the are both active and 8 Pure ſpirit, via. God, is 
Re £7 2X ES be 5 
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78 Our Ideas f Subſtaficet. Book II. 
only active; pure matter is only paflive ; thoſe beings 
that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to par- 
take of both. But be that as it will, I think we haye 
as many, and as clear ideus belonging to ſpirit, as we 
have belonging to body, the ſubſtance of each being 
equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpi- 
-Tit, as Clear as of extenſion in body; and the commu- 
nication of motion by thought, which we attribute to 
ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, which we aſeribe 
to body. Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both 
of theſe, though our narrow underſtandings. can com- 
prehend neither. For when the mind would look be- 
yond thoſe original ideas we have from ſenſation or re- 
- M1: tion, and penetrate into their cauſes and manner of 
Production, we find {till it diſcovers nothing but its own | 
ſhort-ſightedneſs. 8 | | x! 
ET 929. — 
To conclude, ſenſation convinces ua, that there are ſo- 
lid extended ſubſtances; and reflection, that there are 
thinking ones: Experience affures us of the exiſtence 
of ſuch beings; and that the one hath. a power to move 
body by impulſe, the other by thought; this we cannot 
doubt of. Experience, I ſay, every moment furniſhes 
us with the clear ideas, both of the one and the other. 
But beyond theſe ideas, as received from their proper | 
- ſources, our faculties will not reach. If we would in- 
quire farther into their nature, cauſes, and manner, we 
- perceive not the nature of extenſion clearer than we do 
of thinking. If we would explain them any farther, 
one is as eaſy as the other; and there is no more diff. 
culty to conceive how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould! 
by thought ſet body into motion, than how a ſubſtance; 
i we know not, ſhould. by impulſe ſet body into motion, 
© So that we are no more able to diſcover wherein the 
-zdeas belonging to body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to 
>. ſpirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
Ample ideas we receive from ſenſation and reflection, ate 
=_ the boundaries of our thoughts; beyond which the mind, 
= - - whatever efforts it would make, is not able to advance! 
2 One jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it would] 
| Pry into the nature and Alen cd uſes of thoſe ideas. 
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: Chap. 23. Our Ideas of Subſtances. 1 . 29- 
515 >, » 4 go Joes 2 dy and Spirit compared. 5 

85 80 that, in ſhort, % idea we have of ſpirit, compared 
* rh the idea we have of body, ſtands thus: The ſub- 
A ſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us; and ſo is the ſub- 


_ ſtance of body equaily unknown to us. Two primary 
8 qualities or properties of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts 
41 and impulſe, we have diſtinct clear ideas of: ſo likewiſe 
% we know, and have diſtinct clear ideas of two primary 
"i qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz. thinking, and a 
th ower of action; i. e. a power of beginning or ſtopping . 
as ſeveral thoughts or motions. We have allo the ideas of - 
* ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear 
4 diſtinct ideas of them: which qualities are but the va- 
of © 7i0us modifications of the extenſion of cohering ſolid 
un parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the ideas of 
| the ſeveral modes of thinking, viz. beheving, doubting, - 
intending, fearing, hoping; all which are but the ſe- 
fo. veral modes of thinking. We have alſo the ideas of- 
& willing, and moving the body conſequent to it, and with 
oo the body itſelf too; for, as has been ſhown, Ipirit is 
LY capable of motion. C 
e $ 31. The Notion f Spirit involves no more Difficulty." | 
55 one in it than that of Bod. 
or WW LsrIx, If this notion of immaterial ſpirit may have 
perhaps ſome difficulties in it, not- eaſy to be explained, 


„we have therefore no more reaſon to deny or doubt the 

exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than we have to deny or doubt. 
a the exiſtence of body; becauſe. the notion of body is 
cumbered with ſome difficulties very hard, and perhaps 


179 impoſſible to be explained or under ood by us. For 1 A 
ll ould fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of I 
ne ſpirit more perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than 

va the very notion of body includes in it; the diviſibility,,, _ 

ll i inſinitum, of any finite extenſion, involving us, whe- 

30 ther we grant or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to. 

A he explicated, or made in our apprehenſions conſiſtent 3. 

. conſequences that carry greater difficulty, and more ap- 

ah parent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the 


notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 
f e 
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ge! Our Ideas of Sub/fances. Book II 
9 $ 32. We hnow nothing beyond ſimple Ideas. | 
WIICEH we are not at all to wonder at, fince we, hay- 
ing but ſome few ſuperficial ideas of things, diſcovere | 
to us only by the ſenſes from without, or by the mind, 

reflecting on what it experiments in itſelf within, haye- 
no knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal 
conſtitution, and true nature of things, being deſtitute ' 

.of faculties to attain it. And therefore, experimenting 
and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and the power 
of voluntary motion, as certainly as we experiment, or 
diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and ſepara- 
tion of ſolid parts, which is the extenſion and motion 
of bodies; wwe have as much reaſon to be ſatisfied with our 
notion of immaterial ſpirit, as with our notion of body, and 
the exiſtence of the one as well as the other, For it be- 
ing no more a contradiCtion that thinking ſhould exiſt, | 


feparate and independent from ſolidity, than it is a con- 


tradiction that ſolidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from thinking, they being both but ſimple ideas, 
independent one from another; and having as clear and 
diſtinct ideas in us of thinking as of ſolidity, I know 
not why we may not as well allow a thinking thing 
without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid 
thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to exiſt ; eſpecially _ 
' fince it is not harder to conceive how thinking ſhould 
exit without matter, than how matter ſhould think. 
For whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſim-, 
ple ideas we have from ſenſation and reflection, and- 
dive farther into the nature of things, we fall preſently 
into darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difficul- 
ties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our 'own 
* blindneſs and ignorance. But whichever of theſe 
complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body or immaterial . 
ſpirit, this is evident, that the ſimple ideas that make 
them up, are no other than what we have received 
from ſenſation or reflection; and ſo is it of all our 
other ideas of ſubſtances, even of God himſelf. 
| 2,” 6 594, 0ea of Top. 0 IE 
For if we examine the idea we have of the incompre- 
henſible Supreme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by. 
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Chap. 23. , 8 
it the ſame way; and that the complex ideas we have 

both of God and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the fim« 
ple ideas we receive. from reflection; v. g. having from 
what we experiment in ourlelves got the ideas of ex- 


iſtence and duration; of knowledge and power, of plea- 


ſure and happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities and 
powers, which it is better to have than to be without; 
when we would frame an idea the moſt fuitable we 
can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe 
with our idea of infinity; and ſo putting them toge- 
ther, make our complex idea of God. For that the 
mind has ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its zdeas, 
received from ſenſation and reflection, has been already 
ſhown. 1 i LE 4 99 | 1 E244 ht IT Pat 


* 


or all, perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of 
knowing twice as many, which I can double again, as of- 
ten as I can add to number; and thus enlarge my idea of 
knowledge, by extending its comprehenſion to all things 
exiſting, or poſſible. The ſame alſo I can do of ' knows 
ing them more perfectly, i. e. all their qualities, powers, 
cauſes, conſequences, and relations, &c. till all be 
perfectly known, that is in them, or can any way relate 
to them; and thus frame the idea of mfinite or bound 
ſeſs knowledge. The ſame may alſo be done of power, 
till we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the 
duration of exiſtence, without beginning or end, and 
ſo frame the idea of an eternal Being. The degrees or 


extent wherein we aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and 


all other perfections (which we can have any ideas of) to 
that Sovereign Being which we call God, being all 
boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of him 
our minds are capable of: All which is done, I fay, by 
enlarging thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken from the o- 


perations of our own minds, by reflection; or by our 


ſenſes, from exterior things, to that vaſtneſs to Which 


2 * 21 * 1 
infinity can extend them. 
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Our Ideas of Subſlances.. 

FEES 9 35. Idea of God. ; 5 
For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiſt- 
ence, power, knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, 
whereby we repreſent to ourſelves the beſt we can, the 
Supreme Being. For though, in his own eſſence (which 
certainly we do not know, not knowing the real ef. 
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ſence of a pebble, or a fly, or of our own ſelves) God 


be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet I think I may fay, | 
we have no other idea of him but a complex one of ex. 
iſtence, knowledge, power, happineſs, &c. infinite 
and eternal; which are all diſtinct ideas, and ſome of 
them being relative, are again compounded of others; 
all which being as has been ſhown, originally got from 
ſenſation and reflection, go to make up the idea or notion 
we have of God. „ | . 
9 36. No Ideas in our complex one of Spirits but 
FF . 22 Senſation or Reflection 89 0 
Tus farther is to be obſerved, that there is no idea we 
attribute to God, bating infinity, which is not alſo a 
part of our complex idea of other ſpirits ; becauſe, 
4 capable of no other ſimple idea, belonging to 
any thing but body, but thoſe which by reflection 
we receive from the operation of our own minds, wWe 
Can attribute to ſpirits no other but what we receive 
from thence; and all the difference we can put be- 
tween them in our contemplation of ſpirits, is only in 
the ſeveral extents and degrees of their knowledge, 
power, duration, happineſs, & c. For that in our ideas 
as well of Hpirits as of other things, we are reftrained 
| fo thoſe we receive from ſenſation and reflection, is evis. 
dent from hence, that, in our ideas of ſpirits, how 
much ſoever advanced in perfection beyond thoſe of 
bodies, even to that of infinite, we cannot yet have 
any zdca of the manner wherein they diſcover their 
thoughts one to another; though we muſt neceſſarily 
conclude, that ſeparate ſpirits; which are beings that 
have perfecter knowledge and greater happineſs than 
we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of commu- 
nicating their thoughts than we have, who are fain to 
make uſe of corporeal figns and particular ſounds; 
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Chap. 23. Our Ideas of Sulſiances. 32 
which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as being tge 
beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. But of immediate 
communication, having no experiment in ourſelves, 
and conſequently no notion of it at all, we have no 
idea how ſpirits, which uſe not words, can with quick- 
neſs, or much leſs how ſpirits, that have no bodies, 
can be maſters of their own. thoughts, and communi- 
cate or conceal them at pleaſure, though we cannot hut 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a power. ; 


” * 8 37. Recapitulation. ff 
p AXD thus we have ſeen, what kinds of ideas aue have of 
" BB /ufances of all kinds, wherein they confiſt, and how We 
5 come by them. From whence, I think, it is very evi- 
dent, 3 | | 5 
5 Fir ſt, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, 
„ ** nothing but collections of ſimple ideas, with a ſup- 
pooſition of ſomething to which they belong, and in 
which they ſubſiſt; though of this ſuppoſed ſomething , * 8 


we have no clear diſtinct idea at all. 


. dear, that this united 
to in one common ſubſtratum, make up our: comlpex ideas 


of ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances, are no other but ſuch as we | 


0 have received from ſenſation or reflection. Tow that even in 
8 thoſe which we think we are moſt intimately acquaint- 
e. ed with, and that come neareſt the comprehenſion of 

in W our moſt enlarged conceptions, wWwe cannot go beyond 
ze, thoſe ſimple ideat. And even in thoſe which ſeem moſt 


remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely + * 
1 ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in ourſelves by re- 
i. Wl #42, or diſcover by ſenſation in other things, we can 
a attain to nothing but thoſe ſimple ideas, which we ori- 


c ginally received from ſenſation or reflection; as is ei- - 
e (ent in the complex. ideas we have of angels, and par- 


. ticularly of God himſelf. „„ 9 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple ideas that make up 
. our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly conſidered, 
lan are only powers, however we are apt to take them for 
85 poſitiye qualities, v. g. the - greateſt part of the. ideas - 
that make our complex idea of gold, are yellewnels, .. 
48; eat weight, ductility, 9 „ and ſolubility in ag, - 
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tions to other ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, 
confidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on thoſe 
real and primary qualities of its internal conſtitution, | 
whereby it has a fitneſs differently to operate, 275 be 


e on oy ſeveral other ſubftances. oF 


5 | CHAP. XIV. „ 
or COLLECTIVE IDEAS OF SUBSTANCES. 8 


5 4 1. One en, + I 
wre theſe complex ideas of ſeveral cooled fi | 
nces, as of man, horſe, gold, violet, apple, 
c. the mind hath alſo complex collefive ideas of fub- 
ſtances, which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch ideas are made 
up of many particular ſubſtances conſidered together, 
as united into one idea, and which fo joined are looked 
on as one; v. g. the idea of ſuch a collection of men 
as make an army, though conſiſting of a great number 
of diſtinct ſubſtances, is as much one idea as the idea 
of a man; and the great collective idea of all bodies 
whatſoever, ſignified by the name world, is as much 
one idea as the idea of any the leaſt particle of matter 
in it ; it ſufficing to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repꝑreſentation or picture, though 


made EP, of ever ſo many particulars. 


Made by the Power of compoſeng in the Miad. 
poi collective ideas of ſubſtances the mind makes by 
its power of compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either 
*fimple or complex ideas into one, as it does by the ſame 
faculty make the complex dens of particular fubſtances, 
conſiſting of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas united 
in one fübſtance; and as the mind, by puttin toge · 
ther the repeated ideat of unity, makes the collectbe 
mode, or complex idea of any number, as a ſcore or 2 
Froſs, &c. fo, by -patting together feveral partiou- 
lar ſubſtances, it makes collective 7dens of ſubſtances, 
asia troop, an army, a ſwarm, a city, a fleet; echo 
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which every one finds that he , repreſents to his own 
mind by one idea, in one view; and To under that no- 
tion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as 
one ſhip or one atom. Nor is. it harder to conceive 
” BM how ar army of ten thouſand men ſhould make one 
didla, than how a man ſhould make one idea; it being 
as eaſy to the mind to unite into one the idea of a great 
number of men, and confider it as one, as it is to 
unite into one particular all the diſtinct ideas that make | 
up the compoſition of a man, and conſider them all to- 
gether as one. | 
| $ 3- All artificial Things are » called A, | 
AmoncsrT ſuch kind of collective ideas are to be AM ; 
en the moſt part of artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of 
” B them as are made up of diſtinct ſubſtances; and, in 
. truth, if we conſider all theſe collective ideas. aright, 
| as army, conſtellation, univerſe; as they are united into 


4 ſo many ſingle ideas, they are but the artificial: draughts | 

60 of the mind, bringing things very remote, and inde- 
pendent on one another, into onè view, the better to 

5 | contemplate and 'diſcourſe of them, united into one 

bo conception, and ſignified 1 one name. For there are 

ie no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind 

ry cannot, by this art of compoſition, bring into one 

ter dd as is viſible in e See 1 the name. : Lf 
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= © VESIDES. the | ideas, whether ſimple: or com kx, 


A; that the mind has of * 8 a8 ey are in 3 | 
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305 5 07 Relation. EI Bock a1 | 
thing that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it 5Y 
another, and carry its view from one to the other: 
is, as the words import, relation and reſpect; 2 the 
denominations given to poſitive things, intimating that 
reſpect, and ſerving as marks to lead the thoughts be. 
yond the ſubject itſelf denominated to ſomething diſ. 
tinct from it, are what we call relatives; and the things. 
fo brought together, related. Thus, when the mind 
conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes no- 
"thing into that idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; 
v. g. when I conſider him as man, I have nothing i in 
my mind but the complex idea of the ſpecies man. 80. 
"likewiſe, when I ſay Caius is a white man, I have no- 
thing but the bare conſideration of man, who hath 
that white colour. But when I give Caius the name 
Huſband, I intimate ſome other perſon; and when | 
1 give him the name «vhiter, I intimate ſome other 
thing: in both caſes my thought is led to ſomething | 
beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into 
conſideration. And ſince any idea, whether ſimple or 
complex, may be the occaſion why the mind thus 
brings two things together, and, as it were, takes a 
view of them at once, though ſtill conſidered as diſ. 
tinct; therefore any of our ideas may be the founda- 
tion of relation. As in the above mentioned inſtance, 
the contract and ceremony of marriage with Sempro. 
nia is the occaſion of the denomination or relation of. 
= - huſband; and the colour white, the; occaſion why he | 1s; 
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faid whiter than freeſtone. 
$ 2. Relations without corelative Terms, not aol 
perceived. 


ITREs R, and the like relations, coped by relative tern 
that have others. anſwering them, with a reciprocal” intimu- 
tion, as father and ſon, bigger and leſs, cauſe and e- 


fee, are very obvious to every one, and every body at 
; - firſt ſight perceives the relation. For father and ſon, 
"huſband and wife, and ſuch - other corelative terms, 

 * ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and through 

\ © euſtomdoſo readily chime and anſwer one another in 


_*m people's tag, that, upon the naming. of bicher . 
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Chap. 25. e Relation. „„ 
them, the thoughts are preſently carried beyond the 
thing ſo named; and nobody overlooks or doubts of a 
relation, where it is ſo plainly intimated. But where 
languages have failed to give corelative names, there 
the relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife ;. 
but, in languages where this, and the like words, have 
not a corelative term, there people are not ſo apt to 
take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark of 
relation which is between corelatives, which ſeem to 
explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, but 
together. Hence it is that many of thoſe names, which, . 
duly conſidered, do include evident relations, have been 
called external denominations. But all names, that 
are more than empty ſounds, muſt fignify ſome idea 
- which is either in the thing to which the name is ap- 
plied; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as unit- 
ed to, and exiſting in the thing to which the denomi- 
tion is given: or elfe it ariſes from the reſpect the 
mind finds in it to ſomething diſtin&t from it, with 
which it conſiders it; and then it includes a rela- 
tion. | 2? 177 5 
6 3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms contain relations. - 
| ANOTHER fort of relative terms there is, which are not 
looked on to be either relative, or ſo much as external 
denominations; which yet, under the form and ap- 
pearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the ſubject - 
do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable relation. 


Such are the ſeemingly pofitive terms of old, great, im- - * Y 


perfect, c. whereof I fhall have occaſion to. ſpeak... 

more at large in the following chapters. 

95 4. Kelation different from the Things related. : 
TuIs farther may be obſerved, that the ideas of relation 
may be the fame in men who have far different idea f 
the things that are telated, or that are thus compar- 

ed; v. g. thoſe who have far different ideas of a man, 
may yet agree in the notion of. a father; which is a 
notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance, or man, and re- 
fers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby 
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he contributed to che a on of one ol of his on | 


kind, let man be what he will. 


oY . Change of Relation may be without any Chung 


in the. Subject. 9 


| "Tam « nature. therefore of eres nt ſts i bs Jn the referrin 
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teration at all; 1 v. g a Caius, p67” bes * e FE 


,as.a father, . to be ſo to- morrow only by the de 
of his ſon, without any alteration made in himſelf. \Nay, 


barely by the mind's changing the object to which it 


compares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of hay- 
ing contrary denominations at the ſame time: v. 


Caius, compared to ſeveral perſons, may truly be ſaid 
toche older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, Kc. 


— 


$ 6. Relation only betwwixt, tavo;T hings. 


{WHATSOEVER doth or can exiſt, or be conſidered 28 
one thing, is poſitive : And. ſo not only ſimple ideas and 


ſubſtances, but modes alſo are poſitive beings, though 


one to another; but. the whole together, conſidered as 


ane thing, and producing in us. the complex idea of 
one thing; 3. Which idea is in our minds, as one picture, 
thou gh an aggregate of divers parts, and under one 
name, it is a poſitive or abſolute thing or idea. Thus 
a triangle, though the parts thereof compared one to 
another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a poſi- 
tive abſolute idea. The ſame may be ſaid of a family, 


a tune, & c.; for there can be no relation but hetwixt 


two. things conſidered as two things. There muſt al- 
ways be in relation two ideas, or things, either in them- 
ſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtinct, and then 


a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. 
9. 7. Al Things capable of Relation. 
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Nn i 5 That ere ib no one 1 whether ſimple mg 
* ſubſtance, mode; or-elation, or name of either of them, 
"3 WM eobich it not capable of almoſt” am infinite number of conſide- 
Fons, in reference to ot er-things 3 and therefore this 
ih makes no ſmall part of men's thoughts and words: v. g. 
1 one ſingle man may at once be concerned in, and Auf 
4. WM tain all theſe following relations, and many more, viz. 
5 father, brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father- in- 
* BW law, fon-in law, hufband, friend, enemy, ſubject, ge 
18 neral, judge, patron, client, profeſſor, European, En- 
10 g uliſhman, iflander, ſervant, maſter, poſſeſſor, captain, 
ſuperior, inferior, bigger, leſs, older, younger, contemi- 


Þ porary, like, unlike, &c. to an almoſt infinite num- 
2 der; he being capable of as many relations, as there can 
8 be occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any 
10 manner of agreement, difagreement, or reſpect whatſoe- 


ver. For, As: ſaid, relation i 18 a Way of comparing or con- 
ſidering two things together, and giving one, or both of 
them ſome appellation from that compariſon; add. | 


d ſometimes giving even the relation itſelf a name. 

5 98. The Ideas of Relations clearer often MACK of the 
0 8 Sub ect related. 

1 SECONDLY, This farcher may be conſidered concerning 
C1 relation, that though it be not contained i in the real exiſt- 


ence of things, but ſomething extraneous and ſuperin- 
: duced; yet the ideas which relative words ſtand for, are 
1 often clearer and more diſtinct than-thoſe ſubſtances to 
Which they do belong. The notion we have of a father 
or brother is a great deal clearer and more diſtinct than 
that we have 28 man; or, if you will, paternity is a 
thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear idea than of 
humanity : And I can much eaſier conceive What a 
friend is, than what God; becauſe the knowledge of 
one action, or one ſimple Hats, is oftentimes ſufficient 
to give me the notion of a relation; but to the know. 
ing of any ſubſtantial 1 an accurate collection of 
ſundry, ideat is neceſſury. A man, if he compares two 
things together, can! Hardly be ſpppoſed not to know | 
what it is, wherein: he compares NET] ſo--that, when 
; Us compares any-things n he cannot but dinve a 
6 


latieins are capable at leaſt-of being more perfect and diſtind 


in our minds, than thoſe of ſubſiances 3 becauſe it is com. 


monly hard to know all the fimple ideas which are real. 


1y in any ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough 
to know the ſimple ideas that make up any relation 1 


think on, or have a name for; v. g- comparing two 


men, in reference to one common parent, it is very 
ce eaſy to frame the ideas. of brothers, without having yet 
tte perfect idea of a man., For ſignificant relatiye 


Words, as well as others, ſtanding only for ideas; and 


thoſe being all either ſimple, or made up of ſingle . 


ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe idea the re- 


lative term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of 


that which is the foundation of the relation; which 
may be done without having a perfect and clear idea of 
-the thing it is attributed to. Thus. having the notion. 
that one laid the egg out of which the other was hatch- 


ed, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, . 
between the two caſſiowaries in St. James's Park, A 
though perhaps I have but a very obſcure and „ 


Mr — of thoſe birds themſelves. 
9 9. Relations all terminate in ſimple Ideas. 


252 HIRDLY, Though there be a great number of conſi- 
. derations, wherein things may be compared one with 
another, and ſo a e e of relations; yet they all. 
terminate in, and are concerned about thoſe femple ideas, 
either of ſenſation or reflection: which I think to be 
the whole materials of all our knowledge. To clear 
this, I ſhall ſhow it in the moſt conſiderable relations 
that we have any notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to 


be the moſt remote from ſenſe or reflection, which yet 


Will appear to have their ideas from thence, and leave-it-. 
paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them are but 
certain ſimple ideas, and ſo originally derived fram 


ſenſe or reflection. 


$ 10. e leading the Mind. beyand the Salis dow 5 


minated are relative. ' 
| FouR THLY, That relation, being the conſidering 0 of one 
thing with another, Which is ane to it, it is evi 
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Chap 25. Of Relation. Ir 


dent that all words that neceſſarily lead the mind to any 


other ideas than are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that 


thing, to which the word is applied, are relative words : 
v. g. a man black, merry, thoughtful, thirſty, angry, ex- 


tended ; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe 


they neither ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what 


does, or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt in the man thus de- 
nominated : But father, brother, king, huſband, blacker, 
merrier, Oc. are words, which, together with the 


thing they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſe- 


parate and exterior to the exiſtence of that thing. 

„5 11. Concliſon. e (6. 
HavinG laid down theſe premiſes concerning relation in 
general, I ſhall now proceed to ſhow, in ſome inſtances, 
how all the ideas we have of relation are made up, as 
the others are, only of ſimple ideas, and that they all, how 
refined and remote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate 
at laſt in ſimple zdeas. I ſhall begin with the moſt com- 
prehenſive relation, wherein all things that do or can 


exiſt are concerned; and that is, the relation of cauſe 


and Ja : The ides whereof, how derived from the 
two fountains of all our knowledge, ſenſation and re- 
ection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 


CHAP. XVI. 
or CAUSE AND EFFECT, AND OTHER RELATIONS. 


o $1. Whence their Ideas got. | 
N the notice that our ſenſes take of the conſtant vi- 
ciſſitude of things, we cannot but obſerve, that ſe- 
veral particular, both qualities and ſubſtances, begin to 
exiſt ; and that they receive this their exiſtence from 
the due application and operation of ſome other being. 
From this obſervation, we get our ideas of cauſe and ef= 


feck. That which produces any ſimple or complex idea, 
we denote by the general name carfe ; and that which is 
produced, ect. Thus, finding that in that ſubſtance - 


which we call wax, fluidity, which is a ſimple idea that 
Was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the ap- 
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plication of a certain degree of heat; we call the ſim- 


ple idea of heat, in relation to fluidity in wax, the cauſe 


of it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo, finding that the 


' ſubſtance wood, which is a certain collection of ſim. 


into another ſubſtance called aſhes ; i. e. another com- 
plex idea, conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite 


ple ideas ſo called, by the application of fire is turted 


different from that complex idea which we call wood; | 
we conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and the 


aſhes as effect. So that, whatever is conſidered by us 


to conduce or operate to the producing any particular 


ſimple idea, or collection of fimple ideas, whether ſub- 
ſtance or mode, which did not before exiſt, hath there. 
by in our minds the relation of a cauſe, and ſo is deno- | 


* 


9 2. Creation, Generation, making Alteration. 


< 


_ HavinG thus, from what our ſenſe: are able to diſcoyer 
in the operations of bodies on one another, got the no. 
tidn of cauſe and Jie viz. that a cauſe is that Which 


makes any other thing. either ſimple idea, ſubſtance of 


e to be 3 and an ee that which had its | 

beginning from ſome other thing: The mind finds nd 

o diſtinguiſh the ſeveral originals of 
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great difficulty t. 
things into two ſorts. 


Finſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that 
no part thereof did ever exiſt before ; as when a new par. 
ticle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, 
which had before no being, and this we call creation, | 
Secondly, When a thing is made up of particles, which 


did all of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo con. 


ſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, conſidered al 


together, make up ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, ha 
not any exi/ence before, as this man, this egg, roſe of 


- 


cherry, &c. And this, when referred to a Jubſtance, 


Los VS 


produced in the ordinary courſe of nature by an inter: 
nal principle, but ſet on work by, and received from 


ſome external agent or cauſe, and working by inſenſible 
ways, which we perceive not, we call generation: When 
the cauſe is extrinſical, and the effect produced by 4: 
ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta-polition of diſcernible party 


9 baked 239 


Book I 


Chap. 265. Of Relatian. | 43. 
we call it making; and ſuch are all artificial things. 
When any ſimple idea is produced, which was not in 
that ſubject before, we call it a/teration. Thus, a man 
is generated, a picture made, and either of them al- 
tered, when any new ſenſible quality or fimple idea is 
produced in- either of them, which was not there before; 
and the things thus made to exiſt, which were not there 
before, are efe&s ; and thoſe things, which operated to 
the exiſtence, cauſes. In which, and all other cafes, 
we may obſerve, that the notion of cafe and ect, has 
its riſe from ideas, received by ſenſation or reflection; 
and that this relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, ter- 
minates at laſt in them. For to have the idea of _ 
and ect, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple idea, or ſub- 
ſtance, as beginning to exiſt by the operation of ſome 
other, without knowing the manner of that opera- 
tion. ©: „ wy i | 
„„ 773 $260) Relations af: Trav. 2:25 4: 501 7 
TIME and place are alfo the foundations of very large 
relations, and all finite beings at leaſt are concerned in 
them. But having already ſhown, in another place, 
how we get theſe ideat, it may ſuthce here to intimate, 
that moſt of the denominations of things, received from 
time, are only relations. Thus, when any one ſays, that 
Queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five 
years, theſe words import only the relation of that du- 
ration to ſome other, and mean no more than this, that 
the duration of her exiſtence was equal to fixty-nine, 
and the duration of her government to forty-five annual 
revolutions of the ſun ; and ſo are all words anſwering 
bow long. Again, William the Conqueror invaded Eng- 
land about the year 1070, which means this ; that taks 
ing the duration from our Saviour's time till now, for 
one entire great length of time, it ſhows at what dif» 
tance this invaſion was from the two extremes: And ſo 
do all words of time, anſwering to the queſtion aun, 
which ſhow only the diſtance A, any point of time, from 
the period of a longer duration from which we meas 
ſure, and to which we thereby conſider it as related 
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44 - Of Relation. Book II. 
THERE are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of time, | 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for poſitive ideas, 
which yet will, when conſidered, be found to be rela. 
tive, ſuch as are young, old, &c. which include and in. 
timate the relation any thing has to a certain length of 
duration, whereof we have the idea in our minds. Thus, 
having ſettled in our thoughts the zdea of the ordinary 
duration of a man to be ſeventy years, when we fay a 
man is young, we mean that his age is yet but a ſmall 
part of that which uſually men attam to: And when 
we denominate him o/d, we mean that his duration is 
run out almoſt to the end of that which men do not 
uſually exceed. And fo it is but comparing the parti. 
cular age, or duration of this or that man, to the ze | 
of that duration which we have in our minds, as ordi-. 
narily belonging to that ſort of animals: which is plain, 
in the application. of theſe names to other things; for 
a man is called young at twenty years, and very young 
at ſeven years old: But yet a horſe we call old at twen- 
ty, and a dog at ſeven years; becauſe, in each of theſe, 
we compare their age to different ideas 'of duration, 
which are ſettled in our minds, as belonging to theſe: 
ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture. But the ſun and ftars, though they have outlaſted 
feveral generations of men, we call not old, becaule we! 
do not know what period Gop hath ſet to that ſort a 
beings. This term, belonging properly to thoſe things 
which we can obſerve, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
by a natural decay, to come to an end in a certain pe- 
riod of time; and ſo have, in our minds as it were, 2 
ſtandard to which we can compare the ſeveral parts of 
their duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, 
eall them young or old: which we cannot therefore 
do to à ruby or a diamond, things whoſe uſual period 
we know not. lo ek oe Pͥ A, 
585. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 
TRE relation alſo that things have to one another in 
their places and diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve; 
as above, below, a mile diſtant from Charing- croſs i 


* Chap. 5. O Relation, ' 45 
I England, and in London. But as in duration, fo in 
ne, g extenſion and bulk, there are ſome ideas that are rela- 
an tire, which we fignify by names that are thought poſi- 
Ys tive; as great and little are truly relations. For here 
NS alſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our minds the 
of ideas of the bigneſs of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from 
U, Wl thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them 


as it were the ſtandards whereby to denominate the bulk 
of others. Thus we call a great apple, ſuch a one as 
is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been 
uſed to.; and a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up 


to the ſize of that idea which we have in our minds to 
10 belong ordinarily to horſes: And that will be a great 
it WF horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little one to a 
1 WW Fleming ; they two having, from the different breed of 
. "MW their countries, taken ſeveral ſized ideas to which they 
755 compare, and in relation to which they denominate tlieir 
We great and their little. ; = | 
> — #65. Abſolute Terms often fland for Relations. 


my 80 likewiſe weak and ſirong are but relative denominations 
of power, compared to ſome ideas we have, at that 
ne time, of greater or leſs power. Thus, when we ſay a 
weak man, we mean one that has not ſo much {ſtrength 
or power to move as ufually men have, or uſually thoſe 
of his ſize have; which is a comparing his ſtrength to 
the idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or men 
of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we fay the creatures 
are all weak things; weak, there, is but a relative term, 
ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the power f 
Gop. and the creatures. And ſo abundance of worde, 
in ordinary ſpeech, ſtand only for relations (and per- 
haps the greateſt part) which at fr ſight ſe:m to have 
no ſuch ſignification: v. g. the ſhip has neceſſary ſtores. 
Neceſſary and flores are both relative words ; one having 
a relation to the accompliſhing the voyage intended, and 
the other to future uſe. All which relations, how they 
are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from ſen- 
ſation and refle&or, is too obvious to need any expli- 
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or IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY. 


eto Ab; Wherein Identity conſiſts. PETR . 
: NOTHER occaſion the mind often takes of com. 


paring, is the very being of things, when con- 


ſidering any thing as exiſting at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with its ſelf-exiſting at another 
time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity, 
When we ſee any thing to be in anygplace in any in. 
ſtant of time, we are ſure (be it 1 will) that it is 


that very thing, and not another, wich at that ſame 


time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtinguiſh- 
able ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: And in this 


_ conſiſts identity, when the ideas it is attributed to vary 


not at all from what they were that moment wherein 
we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which ve 
compare the preſent. For we never finding nor con- 
ceiving it poſſible, that two things of the fame kind 
ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the ſame time, we 
rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf 
alone. When therefore we demand, whether any thing 
be the fame or no; it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was certain 


at that inſtant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other, 


From whence. it follows, that one thing cannot have two 
- beginnings of exiſtence, nor two things one beginning; 
"it being impoſlible for two things of the ſame J; ad to 


be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very ſame place, 


or one and the ſame thing in different places. That 
therefore that had one beginning, is the ſame thing; 
and that which had a different beginning in time and 
pulace from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. That 


"which has made the difficulty about this relation, has 


been the little care and attention uſed in having precil 


notions of the things to which it is attribute. 
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92. Identity of - Subſtances. 


We have the ideas but of three ſorts of ſubſtances; 


— 
„ 


i. God. 2. Finite intelligences. 3. Bodies: Firſt, Gob 


is without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and every. 


where; and therefore, concerning his identity there 
can be no doubt. Secondly, Finite ſpirits having had 
each its determinate time and place of beginning to ex- 
iſt, the relation to that time and place will always de- 
termine to each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts. 


Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particle of matter, 
to which no addition or ſubſtraction of matter bein 


made, it is the ſame, For though theſe three ſorts of 


ſubſtances, as we term them, do not exclude one ano- 


ther out of the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive but 
that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of 


the ſame kind out of the ſame place: or elſe the no- 
tions and names of identity and diverſity would be in 
vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſub- _ 


ſtances, or any thing elſe one from another. For ex- 
ample : Could two bodies be in the ſame place at the 
ſame time, then thoſe two parcels of matter muſt. be 


one and the ſame, take them great or little ; nay, all 


bodies muſt be one and the ſame. For, by the ſame 
reaſon that two particles of matter may be in one place, 
all bodies may be in one place: which, when it can be 


ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtinction of identity and di- 


verſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But 


it being a contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, 


identity and diverſity are relations and ways of compar- 


ing well founded, and of uſe to the underſtanding. All 
other things being but modes or relations e 


minated in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each 
particular exiſtence of them too will be by the ſame 
way determined: only as to things whoſe exiſtence is in 
ſucceſſion; ſuch as are the actions of finite beings, 
v. g. motion and thought, both which conſiſt in a conti- 
nued train of ſucceſſion, concerning their diverſity, there 


can 3 Becauſe each periſhing the moment 


it begins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in dif- 


ferent places, as permanent beings can at different times 
i 4 * 5 : . . 
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oO / Identity and Diverſity, Bock l. 
exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no motion or | 
thought, conſidered as at different times, can be the 
ſame, each part thereof having a different beginning of 
_ exiſtence. „5 a ' 
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8 9 3. Principium Individuationis. 1 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to diſcover what ig | 
ſo much inquired after, the principium individuationis ; 
and that, it is plain, is exiſtence itſelf, which determines | 
a being of any ſort to a particular time and place in. 
communicable to two beings of the fame kind. This, 
though it ſeems eaſier to conceive in fimple* ſubſtances 
or modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult 
in compounded ones, if care be taken to whatat is ap- 
plied: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued 
dy, under one immutable ſuperfieies, exiſting in a de. 
termined time and place; it is evident that, conſidered 
in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the 
ſame with itſelf. For being at that inſtant what it is, 
and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue 
as long as its exiſtence is continued; for ſo long it will 
be the ſame, and no other. In like manner, if two or 
more atoms be joined together into the ſame maſs, eve- 
Ty one of thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by the forego- 
ing rule: And whilſt they exiſt united together, the 
maſs, conſiſting of .the ſame atoms, muſt be the ſame 
maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ever ſo dif- 
ferently jumbled. But if one of theſe atoms be taken 
away, or one new one added, it is no longer the ſame t 
maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of living crea MW 
tures, their identity depends not on a maſs of the ſame I * 
particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in them the va- 2 
riation of great parcels of matter alters not the iden- 
tity : An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and N 
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then lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak : and a colt grown up 

to a horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the 

while the ſame horſe; though, in both theſe caſes, 
there may be a manifeſt change of the parts; ſo-that MW t 

truly they are not either of them the ſame maſſes of IF t 

matter, though they be truly one of them the ſame oak, i 

and the other the ſame horſe. The reaſon whereof 1 r 


body, identity is not applied to the ſame thing. 

„. 4. Identity of Vegetable. 
We muſt therefore conſider wherein an oak differs from 
a maſs of matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; 


that the one is ny the coheſion of particles of matter 


any how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of them 
as conſtitutes the parts of an oak; and ſuch an organi- 
zation of thoſe parts as is fit to receive and diſtribute 
nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the wood, 
bark, and leaves, &c. of an oak, in which conſiſts the 
vegetable life. That being then one plant which has 
ſuch an organization of parts in one coherent body par- 
taking of one common life, it continues to be the ſame 


plant as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though that 
life be communicated to new particles of matter vitally 
| united to the living plant, in a like continued organiza= 


tion conformable to that ſort of plants. For this orga- 
nization being at any one inſtant in any one collection 
of matter, is in that particular concrete diſtinguiſhed 


from all other, and is that individual life, which exiſting 


conſtantly from that moment both forwards and back- 


wards, in the ſame continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding 


arts united to the living body of the plant, it has that 


identity which makes the ſame plant, and all the parts of 


it, parts of the ſame plant, during all the time that the 


exiſt united in that continued organization, which is fit 
to convey that common life to all the parts ſo united. 


| $5. Identity of Animals. | 
Tas caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, but that 
any one may hence ſee what makes an animal, and con- 
tinues it the ſame. Something we have like this in ma- 
chines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, 
What is a watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit 
organization, or conſtruction of parts, to a certain end, 
which when a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable 
to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this machine one con- 
tinued body, all whoſe 'organized parts were repaired, 


increaſed or diminiſhed, by a conſtant addition or ſepa- 


ration of inſenſible parts, with one common life, we 
Vol. II. | | s 
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that in theſe two caſes of a maſs of matter, and a Ii ring : 
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ſhould have ſomething very much like the body of an} 
animal, with this difference, that in an animal the fit. 
neſs of the organization, and the motion wherein life 
conſiſts, begin together, the motion coming from with. 

in; but in machines, the force coming ſenſibly from 

without, is often away when the organ is in order, and 


_—_— 
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well fitted to receive it. 
1 0 | $ 6. Identity of Man. I. 
Tus alſo ſhows wherein the identity of the ſame man } 
conſiſts, viz. in nothing but a participation of the ſame v 
continued life, by conſtantly fleeting particles of mat. M c 
ter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame organized e 
body. He that ſhall place the identity of man in any v 
thing elſe, but, like that of other animals, in one fitly 
organized body, taken in any one inſtant, and from 
thence continued under one organization of life in ſe. 
veral ſucceſſively fleeting particles of matter united te 
it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, 
mad and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſuppoſition, that 
will not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pi 
late, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be the ſame man. 
For if the identity of foul alone makes the ſame man, 
and there be nothing: in the nature of matter, why the Wl a; 
ſame individual ſpirit may not be united to different bo. M-cc 
dies, it will be poſſible that thoſe men living in diſtant WI ſh 
ages, and of different tempers, may have been the ſame Ml th 
man: which way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a very Mey 
ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied to an idea, out of pt 
which body and ſhape is excluded. And that way of: Mor 
ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the notions ef an 
thoſe philoſophers who allow of tranſmigration, and a lat 
of opinion that the ſouls of men may, for their mis to 
carriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaſts, as fi v 
habitations, with organs ſuited to the ſatisfaction of 
their brutal inclinations. But yet, I think, nobody Wc 
could he be ſure that the ſoul of Heliogabalus were mW 
one of his hogs, would yet ſay, that hog were a mall 
or Heliogabalus. | | — 
Co $ 2. Identity ſuited to the Idea. 
IT is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that comprehend 
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all forts of identity, or will determine it in every caſe: 
but to conceive and judge of it a-right, we muſt con- 
ſider what idea the word it is applied to ſtands for; it 
being one thing to be the ſame ſulſfance, another the 
ſame man, and a third the ſame perſon, if perſon, man, 
and ſubſlance are three names ſtanding for three different 


dat; for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, 


ſuch muſt be the identity : which, if it had been a lit- 
tle more carefully attended to, would poſlibly have pre- 
vented a great deal of that confuſion, which often oc- 


curs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeeming difhculties, 


eſpecially concerning perſonal identity, which therefore 
we ſhall in the next place a little conſider. | 
OE $ 8. Same Man. 1 
Ax animal is a living organized body; and conſe- 
quently the- ſame animal, as we have obſerved, is the 


ſame continued life communicated to different particles 


of matter, as they happen ſueceſſively to be united to 
that organized living body. And whatever is talked of 
other definitions, ingenious obſervation puts it paſt 


doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the ſound 


man in our mouths is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an 
animal of ſuch a certain form: ſince I think I may be 
confident, that whoever ſhould ſee-a creature of his own 


ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon all its life 


than a cat or a parrot, would call him ſtill a man; or who- 
ever ſhould hear a cat or a parrot diſcourſe, reaſon and 


philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat 


or a parrot ; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational man, 
and the other a very intelligent rational parrot, A re- 


lation we have in an author of great note, is ſufficient _ 


to countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational parrot. His 
„ 5 i 

ce J had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own 
4“ mouth, the account of a common, but much credited 
© ſtory, that I had heard ſo often from many others, of 
* an old parrot he had in Braſil during his government 
© there, that ſpoke, and aſked and anſwered common 
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ak Of Hentity and Divegſi. ty. Book H. 
6 queſtions. like a reaſonable creature; J ſo that thoſe of | 
e his train there generally concluded it to be witchery 

«© or poffeſſion; and one of his chaplains, who lived 
long afterwards in Holland, would never from that 
6 time endure a parrot, but ſaid they all had a devil in 
„% them. I had heard many particulars of this ſt 

< and aſſevered by people hard to be diſcredited, which 
„ made me. aſk Prince Maurice what there was of it. 
He ſaid, with his uſual plainneſs and dryneſs in talk, 
“ there was ſomething true, but a great deal falſe, of 
„What had been reported. I deſired to know of him 
e what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and 
« coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parry 
«© when he came to Braſil; and though he beliey. 
e ed nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet 
< he had ſo much of curioſity as to ſend for it: Thatit 
© was. a very great and a very old one; and when it 
< came firſt into the room where the prince was, with 
a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid preſent- 
-« ly, What a company of white men are here! 
e aſked it, what he 3 that man was, pointing 
4 to the prince? It anſwered, Same general or other. 
<< When they brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, * Dn 
« ©oenes vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The prince, 
« 4 qui eftes vous? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, 
„Que fais tu la? Parrot, Fe garde les poulles. The 
e prince laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardes les poulles? 
The parrot anſwered, Hey moy, & je ſay bien faire; 
<« and made the chuck four or five times that people 
c uſe.to make to chickens when they call them. I ſet 
« down the words of this worthy dialogue in French, 
*« juſt. as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. I aſked 

« him in what language the parrot ſpoke, and he faid, 
in Braſilian; I aſked, whether he underſtood Braſ- 
4 lian ? He ſaid no; but he had taken care to hare 


_ Whence come ye?” It anſwered, % From Mavinndi * 2M 
OG. « To whom do you belong?“ The partot, © To a Portugueſe." 
Prince, © What do you there ?“ Parrot.“ I look after the chickens” 

The prince laughed, and ſaid, © You look after the chickens?” Tie} 

Jarrot anſwered, «, Tes I, and I know well enough how to do te. 
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« two interpreters by him, the one a Dutchman that 
6 ipoke Brafilian, and the other a Braſilian that fpoke 
« Dutch ;' that he aſked them ſeparately and privately, 
c and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame 
66 thing that the parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this 
« odd ſtory, becauſe it is fo much out of the way,.. 
« and from the firſt hand, and what may paſs for a 
« good one; for, I dare ſay, this prince at leaſt be- 


« ſieved himſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for 
ca very honeſt and pious man: I leave it to naturaliſts 


« to reaſon, and to other men to believe as they pleaĩe 


« upon it. However, it is not perhaps amiſs to re- 
« lieve or enliven a buſy ſcene fometimes with ſuch di- 


« greſhons, whether to the purpoſe or no.“ 
| Same Man. +, 


I nave taken care that the reader ſhould have the ſtory * 
at large, in the author's own words, becauſe he ſeems - 
to me not to have thought it incredible; for it cannot 


be imagined that ſo able a man as he, who had ſuffi- 


ciency enough to warrant all the teſtimonies he gives 
of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much pains in a place where 


it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a man 


whom he mentions as his friend, but on a prince in whom 


he acknowledges very great honeſty and piety, a ſtory 
which, if he himſelf thought incredible, 
but alſo think ridiculous. . The prince, it is plain, who 


vouches this ſtory, and our author, who relates it from 


him, both of them call this talker a parrot ; and Taſk 


any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, 
whether if this parrot, and all of its kind, had always 
talked, as we have a prince's word for it, as this one 
did, whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a 
race of rational animals: but yet whether, for all that, 


they would have been allowed to be men, and not par- 


rats ? For I preſume it is not the idea of a thinking or 
rational being alone that makes the idea of a man in 


moſt people's ſenſe, but of a body, ſo and fo ſhaped, 
joined to it; and if that be the 7dza of a man, the 


fame ſucceſhive body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as 
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54 / Identity and Diverſty, Bock 
well as the ſame immaterial ſpirit, go to the making of | 


Perſonal Identity. 


Tus being 5 to find wherein perſonal identity con. 


ſiſts, we muſt conſider what perſon ſtands for; which, 
I think, is a thinking intelligent being, that has reaſon 
and reflection, and can conſider itſelf as- itſelf, the 


fame, thinking thing in different times and places; 
which it does by that conſciouſneſs which is inſeparable 
from thinking, and, as it ſeems to me, eſſential to it; 
it being impoſlible for any one to perceive, without per- 
ceiving that he does perceive. When we ſee, hear, 
ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, we know 
that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent ſenſa- 
tions and perceptions : And by this every one is to him. 
felf that which he calls ,,, it not being conſidered ! 


in this caſe, whether the ſame ſelf be continued in the 


ſame or divers ſubſtances. For, ſince conſciouſneſs al. 
ways accompanies thinking, and it is that that makes every | 
one to be what he calls ſelf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes. 


himſelf from all other thinking things; in this alone 


conſiſts perſonal identity, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational 
being: And as far as this conſciouſneſs can be extend. 
ed backwards to any paſt action or thought, ſo far 
reaches the identity of that per/on ; it is the ſame /elf | 
now it was then; and it is by the ſame ſelf with this 
| preſent one that now reflects on it, that that action 


was done. | | | „ 
8 10. Conſcicuſneſs makes per ſonal Identity. 


Bur it is farther inquired, whether it be the ſame 
identical ſubſtance ? This few would think they had 


reaſon to doubt of, if theſe e Sy with their 
conſciouſneſs, always remaine 


whereby the ſame thinking thing would be always con- 
ſciouſly preſent, and as would be thought evidently the 
ſame to itſelf. - But that which ſeems to make the dif- 
ficulty is this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of our 
lives wherein we have the whole train of all oor ac- 


the beſt 


tions, before our eyes in one view, but even 


preſent in the mind 
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memories loſing the fight of one part whilſt they are 
viewing another; and we ſometimes, and that the 
eateſt part of our lives, not reflecting on our paſt 
ſelves, being intent on our preſent thoughts, and in 
ſound ſleep, having no thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with 
that conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts: 
I fay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being inter- 


rupted, and we loſing the fight of our paſt /efves, doubts 


are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking thing, i. e. 
the ſame ſubſtance or no. Which, however 
or unreaſonable, concerns not perſonal identity at all: 
The queſtion being, what makes the ſame perſon, and 
not whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance, which 
always thinks in the ſame perſon ; which in this caſe 
matters not at all: Different ſubſtances by the ſame 
conſciouſneſs (where they do partake in it) being united 
into one perſon, as well as different bodies by the fame 
life are united into one animal, whoſe identity is pre- 
ſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, by the unity of 
one continued life. For it being the ſame conſciouſneſs 
that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal identity 
depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual ſubſtance, or can be continued in a ſucceſſion 
df ſeveral ſubſtances. For as far as any intelligent 
being can repeat the idea of any paſt action with the 
ſame conſciouſneſs it had of it at firſt, and with the 
ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent action; ſo far 
it is the ſame perſonal /elf. For it is by the conſciouſ- 
neſs it has of its preſent thoughts and actions that it is 


ſelf to itſelf now, and ſo will be the ſame /e/f, as far 


as the ſame conſciouſneſs can extend to actions paſt or 
to come; and would be by diſtagce of time, or change 
of ſubſtance, no more two per/ons, then a man be two 
men by wearing other clothes to-day than he did yeſter- 
day, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame 
perſon, whatever ſubſtances contributed to their pro- 
duction. « Ss Hem 1 Sj 

9. 11 Perſonal Identity in Change of Subſtances. 
THAT this is ſo, we have _ kind of evidence in our 

} 4 | | ? 
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which thinks be changed, it can be the ſame perſon ; or 


_ conceive perſonal identity preferved in ſomething el 
than identity of ſubſtance ; as animal identity is pre- 


therefore thoſe who place thinking in an immaterial 


will ſay, it is one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame 


* 


| very bodies, all whoſe 3 whilſt vitally united to 


this ſame thinking conſcious ſelf, ſo that we feel when 
they are touched, and are affected by, and conſcious of | 
good or harm that happens to them, are a part of our 


ſelves; i. e. of our thinking conſcious /elf. Thus the 
limbs of his body is to every one a part of himſelf; he 


ſympathizes and is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, 
and thereby ſeparate it from that conſciouſneſs he had 
of its heat, cold, and other affections, and it is then no 


longer a part of that which is Himſelf, any more than 


the remoteſt part of matter. Thus we ſee the /ub/ance 
whereof per/onal ſelf conſiſted at one time, may be varied 
at another, without the change of perſonal identity; 
there being no queſtion about the ſame perſon, though 
the limbs, which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 
6. 12. Whether in the Change of thinking Subſtances, 
Bur the queſtion is, whether if the ſame ſubſtance 


remaining the ſame, it can be different perſons. * | 
And to this I anſwer, firſt, this can be no queſtion at ' 
all to thoſe who place thought in a purely material ani. 
mal conſtitution, void of an immaterial ſubſtance, For 
whether their ſuppoſition be true or no, it is plam oy 

e 


ſerved in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And 


ſubſtance only before they can come to deal with theſe 
men, mult ſhow why perſona] identity cannot be pre- 
ſerved in the change of immaterial ſubſtances or varie- 
ty of particular immaterial ſubſtances, as well as ani- 
mal identity, is preſerve} in the change of material ſub- 
ſtances, or variety of particular bodies; unleſs they 


life in brutes, as it is one immaterial ' ſpirit that makes, 
the ſame perſon in men; which the Carteſiaus at leaſt 
will not admit, for fear of making brutes thinking 
mugs too. - E200 | 
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„„ 13. 3 
Bur next, as to the firſt part of the queſtion, whether 


den if the ſame thinking ſubſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial 

of ſubſtances only to think) be changed, it can be the fame 
wg perſon ? I anſwer, That cannot be reſolved but by 4 
the thoſe who know what kind of ſubſtances they are that 
he do think, and whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions 

nd, can be transferred from one thinking ſubſtance to ano- 

» ther. I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs. the ſame 


individual action, it could not; but it being but a preſent 
n W repreſentation of a paſt action, why it may not be a | 
2 ſible that that may be repreſented to the mind to have 


” been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhown. *- 
And therefore, how far the conſcioufneſs of paſt ac- 
1 tions is annexed to any individual agent, fo that ano-— 
13 ther cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to de- 
| termine, till we know what kind of action it is that 


cannot be done without a reflex act of perception ac. 

wy companying it, and how performed by thinking ſub- | 
W ſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. = 

But that which we call the /ame conſciouſneſs, not being 4 

the ſame individual act, why one intellectual ſubftance © 

may not have repreſented to it, as done by itſelf, what 

5 it never did, and was perhaps done by ſome other 

agent; why, I fay, ſuch a repreſentation may not poſ- 


re- © a f | 

wy fibly be without reality of matter of fact, as well as 

1 ſeveral repreſentations in dreams are, which. yet, whilſt 
dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 

fc q | Xs 23 

Ky clude from the nature of things. And that it is never 

ie fo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the nature 

5 of thinking fubſtances, be beſt reſolved into the good. 


b. neſs of God, who, as far as the happineſs or miſery | 
i of any of his ſenfible creatures is concerned in it, will 


e | | N 
A not by a fatal error of their's transfer from one to ano- 
e her that conſciouſneſs which draws reward or puniſh- 
ment with it. How far this may be an argument 
ng . againſt thoſe who would place thinking in a fyſtem of 
fleeting animal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But 


yet, to return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has 
E e N 
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: thoughts, could be the ſame perſon with. Socrates ? let 
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been ſhown, is quite a different thing from the ſame 1 
numerical figure or motion in body) can he transferred 
from one thinking ſubſtance to another, it will be poſs } 
ſible that two thinking ſubſtances may make but one 
| perſon. For the fame confciouſneſs being preſerved, 
whether in the ſame or different ſubſtances, the perſonal 
identity is preſerved. | "1p 


. . | EY 

As to the ſecond part 5 the queſtion, whether the 
fame immaterial ſubſtance remaining, there may be two 
_ diſtinct perſons ? which queſtion ſeems to me to be 
built on this, whether the ſame immaterial being, being 
conſcious of the actions of its paſt duration, may be 
wholly ſtripped of all the conſciouſneſs of its paſt ex- 
iſtence, and loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving 
again; and ſo as it were beginning a new account from 
a new period, have a conſciouſneſs. that cannot reach 
beyond this new ſtate ? all thoſe who hold pre- exiſtenee 
are evidently of this mind, ſince they allow the ſoul to 
have no remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that 

pre- exiſtent ſtate, either wholly ſeparate from body, or 

informing any other body; and if they ſhould not, it is 

plain experience would be againſt them. So that 2 

ſonal identity reaching no farther than conſciouinels 

reaches, a pre-exiſtent ſpirit not having continued fo 

many ages in a ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make dif- 
ferent perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pytha- 
gorean ſhould, upon God's having ended al his works 
of creation the ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted} 

ever ſince; and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral 

_ human bodies, as I once met with one, who was per 
| fuaded his had been the ſoul of Sacrates (how reaſonably 
Iwill not diſpute; this I know, that in the poſt .he 

filled, which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a 
very rational man, and the preſs has ſhown that he 
wanted not parts or learning): would any one ſay, that 
he being not conſcious of any of Socratess actions or 


any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has 
in himſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which is that which 


of Neſtor or Therſites, does or can he conceive him 


thinks in him, and in the conſtant change of his body 
keeps him the ſame; and is that which he calls . 


let him alſo pos it to be the ſame ſoul that was in 


Neftor or Therfites, at the ſiege of Troy (for ſouls being, 
as far as we know any thing of them in their nature, 
indifferent to any parcel of matter, the wy up. has 
no apparent abſurdity in it), which it may 

well as it is now, the ſoul of any otller man: but he 
now having no conſciouſneſs of any of the actions either 


ſelf the ſame perſon with either of them? can he be 


concerned in either of their actions? attribute them 


to himſelf, or think them his own more than the ac- 
tions of any other man that ever exiſted? So that this 


conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the actions of either 


of thoſe men, he is no more one /e/f with either of them, 
than if the ſoul or immaterial ſpirit that now informs 
him, had been created, and began to exiſt, when it 
began to inform his preſent body; though it were 
ever ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that informed 
Neſtor's or Therſites's body, were numerically the 
ſame that now informs his. For this would no more 
make him the ſame perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome 
of the particles of matter that were once a part of Neſ- 
tor, were now a part of this man; the ſame imma-- 
terial ſubſtance, without the ſame conſciouſneſs, no 
more making the ſame perſon by being united to any 
body, than the ſame particle of matter, without conſciouſ- 
neſs united to any body, makes the ſame perſon. But let 
him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the actions of 
Neſtor, he then finds himſelf theſame perſon with Neſtor. 
AxD thus we may be able, 8 any difficulty, to- 
conceive the ſame perſon at the reſurrection, though in 
a body not exactly in make or parts the ſame which he 
had here, the ſame conſciouſneſs going along with the 
foul that inhabits it. But yet the ſoul: alone, in the 
change of bodies, would ſcarce to any one, but to him 
that makes the ſoul the man, be enough to make the: 


C 6 | 


lame man.. For ſhould the ſoul of a prince, carrying 


ave been, as 
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96 Of 1dentity and Diverſity. - Boo 
with it the conſciouſneſs of the prince's p-ſt life, enter 
and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by. e 
his own ſoul, every one ſees he would be the ſame per. f 
ſon with the prince, accountable only for the prince | 

q 


actions: but who would ſay it was the fame man? The. 
body too goes to the making the man, and would] 
gueſs, to every body determine the man in this caſe;. 
wherein the foul, with all its princely thoughts about 
it, would not make another man: but he would be the 
ſame cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that, 
in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, and 
the ſame man, ſtand for one and the ſame thing. And 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as 
he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate founds to what. 
ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as he. 
pleaſes. But yet when we will inquire what makes the 
ſame ſpirit, man, or perſon, we muſt fix the ideas of 
ſpirit, man, or perſen in our minds; and having reſolved 
with ourſelves what we mean by them, it will not be. 
hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when, 
it 1s the /ame, and when not. N 
S8. 16. Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Perſon. . 
Bor though the ſame immaterial ſubſtance or ſoul does 
not alone, wherever. it be, and in whatſoever ſtate, ! 
make the ſame man; yet it 1s plain, conſciouſneſs, as 
far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be to ages paſt, 
_ - unites exiſtences and actions very remote in time, into 
the ſame perſon, as well as it does the exiſtence 
and actions of the immediately preceding moment: ſo 
that whatever has the conſciouſneſs of prefent and paſt” 
actions, is the ſame perſon to whom they both belong. 
Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs that I ſaw the ark and 
Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt winter, or as that I write now; I could 
no more doubt that I who write this now, that ſaw the 
Dames overflowed laſt winter, and that viewed the 
flood at the general deluge, was the fame /elf, place that 
ſelf in what ſubſtance you pleafe, than that I who write: 
tl. is am the ſame my/e/f now whilſt I write (Whether 
I conſiſt pf all the fame ſubſtance, material or imma. 
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4 Chap- „ Of Identity and Diverſity. t 
er terial, or no) that I was yeſterday. For as to this point 
by of being the ſame , it matters not whether this pre- 
r- ſent /f be made up of the fame or other ſubſtances; 1 
&s being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable for 

he any action was done a thouſand years fince, . b 


dJ ated to me now by this ſelf- conſciouſneſs, as I am for 
ſe; W what I did the laſt tron 1 fuſs | 
Mut | 95. 17. gelf depends on Conſciouſneſs. © 

he SEL? is that conſcious thinking 4 (whatever ſub- - 
at, ftance made up of, whether ſpiritual or material, imple - 


nd or compounded, it matters not) which is ſenſible, or - 
nd. MW conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or 
2s miſery, and ſo is concerned for itſelß, as far as that con- 
hat Kioulneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt 
he comprehended under that confciouſneſs, the little finger 
the is as much a part of ee as what is moſt fo. . Upon 
of "MW ſeparation of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouſneſs . 
red go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt of the 
be WM body, it is evident the little finger would be the perſon, 
en Wl the /me perſorr ; and ſelf then would have nothing to 
do with the reſt of the body. As in this caſe it is the. 
conſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſubſtance, when 
oes one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the 
te, WW fame perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable /eF; ſo it is 
as in reference to ſubſtances remote in time. That with 
aft, WW which the co/cror/7:-/s of this preſent thinking thing can 
nto join itfelf, makes the fame perſon, and is one /elf with 


nce W it, and with nothing elſe; and fo attributes to it felf 
ſo and owns all the ackions of that thing as its own, as far 
"alt as that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther : as every 
ng. one who reflects will perceive. 5 „„ 
and . $ 18. ObjeFs of Reward and Puniſhment. | 


the Is this perſonal identity, is founded all the right and juſtice 
uld of reward and punithment ; happineſs and mifery bei 


the that for which every- one is concerned for hin:felf, not 
the . mattering what becomes of any ſubſtance, not joined to 
hat or affected with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident 
rite in the inſtance J gave but now, if the conſciouſneſs went 
her along with the little finger when it was cut off, that 


m. would be the ſame /e/f which was. concerned for the 
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. Of Identity and Diverſity. RN N 
whole body yeſterday, as making a part of it /z//, whoſe, WW , 
actions then it cannot but admit as its own now, 4 


Though if the ſame body ſhould {till live, and immedi- v 
ately, from the ſeparation of the little finger, have its / 
own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little finger : 
knew nothing; it would not at all be concerned for it, F 

as a part of %%, or could own any of its actions, or 

have any of them imputed to him. | | 5 
Tris may ſhow us wherein penſonal identity conſiſts, not 
in the identity of ſubſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the 
identity of conſciouſngſs; wherein if Socrates and the 
preſent mayor of 8 agree, they are the 
fame perſon : If the ſame Socrates waking and ſleeping | 
do not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking 
and ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. And to puniſh 
Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and 
waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would be no 
more of right, than to puniſh one twin for what his 
brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe ' 
their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be dif- 
tinguiſhed; for ſuch twins have been ſeen. 

LS CE Oo | 5 

Bor yet poſſibly it will {till be objected, ſuppoſe I whol- 

ly loſe the memory of ſome parts of my life, beyond a a 

poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhalt 

never be. conſcious of them again; yet am I not. the ſame 

perſon that did thoſe actions, had thoſe thoughts that I 

once was conſcious of, though I have now forgot them? 

Jo which I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice what 

the word J is applied to: which, in this caſe, is the 

man only. And the ſame man being preſumed to be: 
the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo 
for the ſame perſon. But if it be poſſible for the fame: 
man to have diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſſes at 
different times, it is paſt doubt the ſame man would at 
different times make different perſons; which, we ſee, 
heir ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of 


— 


£ 


eir opinions, human laws not puniſhing the mad man 
tor the /eber man's actions, nor the /ober man for what the 
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mad man did, thereby making them two perſons: which 
is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking Engliſh, 
when we ſay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſides him- _ 
elf: in which phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe. who - 
now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that /e/f was 


changed, the /e/-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 


( 21. Difference between Identity of Man and Perſon. 


Bor yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the ſame - 


individual man, ſhould be two perſons. To help us a 
little in this, we muſt conſider what is meant by 80 
crates, or the ſame individual man. 
. Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, imma- 
terial thinking ſubſtance; in ſhort, the ſame numerical 
ſoul, and nothing elſe. EY nn vo wal 
Secondly,” Or the ſame animal, without any regard to 
an immaterial ſoul. 5 | e 
Thirdly, Or the ſame. immaterial ſpirit united to the 
ame 1 + „ 5 
Now take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, it 
is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt im any 
thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than that 


- For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, 


that a man born of different women, and in diſtant 


times, may be the ſame man. A way of ſpeaking,. 


which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the 
fame man to be two diſtin& perſons, as any two that 
have lived in different ages, without the knowledge of 
one another's. thoughts.. - | | | 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life,. and 
after it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but by the 
ſame conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place perſonal iden- 
zity, there will be no difficulty to allow the ſame man to 


be the ſame perſon. But then they who place human: 


identy in conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, 
muſt conſider how they will make the infant Socrates 


the ſame man with Socrates after the reſurrection. But 


whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and conſequent- 
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ly the ſame individual man, wherein perhaps few are 
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Bor is not a man Walk and ſober the Ren pers J 
vy elſe is he puniſhed for the fact he commits when 
'drunk, though he be never after wards conſcious of it? 
Juſt as much the ſame perſon, as a man that walks, and 
does other things in his fleep, is the ſame perſon, and 
is anſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human 


M Of Wentity and Divenſh. Book N. 
agreed, perſonal identity can by us be placed in nothing 


ut confciouſneſs (which is that alone which makes. 
what we call Je) without involving us wy 1 hr abſur 


laws puniſh both with a juſtice ſuitable to their way of 


knowledge; becauſe in theſe caſes they cannot diſ. 
tinguiſh certainly what is real what counterfeit ; and ſo 


the ignorance in drunkenneſs or ſleep, is not 1 
as a plea. For though puniſhment be annexed to 


ſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and th ; 


drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; 


human judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the a, 


is proved againſt him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot 


be proved for him. But in the great day, wherein the 
ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reuſon- 
able to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 
be knows nothing of; but ſhall receive his 9 15 ; 


conſcience 9 or excuſing him. 
$. 23. Conſclonſneſe, alone males 804 


7 Norrie but conſciouſnefs can unite remote elſſdenee N 
into the ſame perſon, the identity of ſubſtance will not 
do it. For whatever ſubſtance there is, however framed, 
without confciouſneſs there is no perſon: and a carcaſe | 


may be a perſon, as well as any ſort. of ſubſtance be ſo 


without conſciouſneſs.. 


Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct ncaa con- 


ſeioufneſſes acting the ſame body, the one conſtantly by 


day, the other by night; and, on the other fide, the | 
fame <onſcouirets acting by Autervals two diſtinct bo- 
dies: J aſk in the firſt caſe, whether the day and tlie 


© night-man would not be two as diſtinct perſons, as: $6- 


crates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond cafe, | 
chere would not be one * in two e bodies, a5 
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* Chap. 27. Of Identity and Diverſty. 6 
we much as one man is the ſame in two diſtinct clothings? 
Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 


diſtinct conſciouſneſs, in the caſes abovementioned, is. 
| owing to the ſame and diſtin immaterial ſubſtances, 
bringing it with them to thoſe bodies; which, whether 


o true or no, alters not the cafe; ſince it is evident the 
n erſenal identity would equally be determined by the 
- 4 conſciouſneſs, whether that conſciouſneſs were annexed 
7 41 0 ſome individual immaterial ſubſtance or no. For 
= granting, that the thinking ſubſtance in man mult be ne- 
If. ceflarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that immate- 


rial thinking thing may ſometimes part with its paſt con- 
| * ſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as appears in the 
forgetfulneſs men often have of their paſt actions: and 
the mind many times recovers the memory of a paſt con- 
he ſeiouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty years together. 
Make theſe intervals of memory and forgetfulneſs to take 


15 cheir turns regularly by day and night, and you have two 
not © perſons with the ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in 


che the former inſtance two perſons with the ſame body. 
So that /f is not determined by identity or diverſity of 
hat ſubſtance, which it cannot be ture of, but only by iden- 
his ity of conſciouſneſs. I 
„„ e A 5 
INDEED. it may conceive the ſubſtance, whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the 


Kit ſame conſcious being.: but conſciouſneſs removed, that 
85 ſubſtance is no more it ſe, or makes no more a part of 
2 e it, than any other ſubſtance; as is evident in the in- 
5 ſtance we have already given of a limb cut off, of whoſe 
10 heat, or cold, or other affections, having no longer any 
9 conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſelf, than any 


other matter of the univerſe. In like manner it will 
by be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, which is void 
my; of that conſciouſneſs, whereby I am my {7 to my /elf +. 
112 if there be any part of its exiſtence, which I cannot upon 
5 recollection join with that preſent conſciouſneſs where- 
fs by I am now my el,, it is in that part of its exiſtence no.. 
more my /elf, than any other immaterial being. For 
whatſoever any ſubſtance has thought or done, which I. 
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7 = Of Identity aud Diverſity. 
cannot recollect, and by my conſciouſneſs make my own: 
thought and action, it will no more belong to me, Whe. 
ther a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been 
thought or done by any other immaterial being any 


where exiſting. | 
| 25. 


I aGREE, the more probable opinion is, that this con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the affection of one indi. 


vidual immaterial ſubſtance. | 


But let men, according to their diverſe hypotheſes, 
reſolve of that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent be. 


ing, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt grant, that 


there is ſomething that is ce, that he is concerned 
for, and would have happy; 
a continued duration more than one inſtant, and there- 
fore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, months and 
ears to come, without any certain bounds to be ſet to 
its duration; and may be the ſame /elf, by the ſame con- 
ſciouſneſs continued on for the future. And thus, by 
this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the /ame ſelf 
which did ſuch or ſuch an action ſome years ſince, by 
which he comes to be happy or miſerable now. In all 
which account of e, the ſame numerical ſubſtance is 


at this /e has exiſted in 


not conſidered as making the ſame e, but the ſame 


continued conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral ſubſtances, } 
may have been united, and again ſeparated from it, 
which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with that, 
wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made a part of 
that ſame /e/f. Thus any part of our bodies vitally 


united to that which is conſcious in us, makes'a part 


of our ſelves : but upon ſeparation from the vital union, 


by which that conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 


which a moment ſince was part of our /e/ves, is no 
more ſo, than a part of another man's /e, is a part of 
me; and it is not impoſſible, but in a little time may be- 
eome a real part of another perſon. And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance become a part of two dif- 


ferent perſons; and the ſame perſon preſerved under the 


enange of various ſubſtances. Could we 1 any 
ſciouſneſe 


ſpirit wholly ſtripped of all its memory or co 
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of paſt actions, as we find our minds always are of a : 


great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all; the union 


or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual ſubſtance would make 


no variation of perſonal identity, any more than that of 

any particle of matter does. Any ſubſtance vitally 

united to the preſent thinking being, is a part of that 

very ſame ferf which now is : any thing united to it by a. 
n 


conſcioufneſs of former actions, makes alſo a part of the 


| | ſame ſelf, which is the ſame both then and now. 


| „ $:26s* Penn, a .. Term. 1 
PERSON, as I take it, is the name of this /e/f. Wherever 
a man finds what he calls h:m/elf, there I think another 


may ſay is the ſame perſon. It is a forenſic term appro- 


priating actions and their merit; and fo belongs only to 
intelligent agents capable of a law, and happineſs and 
miſery. This perſonality extends it /e/f beyond preſent 
exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, where- 


by it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and 


imputes to it /f paſt actions, juſt upon the ſame 
ground, and for the ſame reaſon that it does the 


preſent. All which -is founded in a concern for hap- 
pineſs, the unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs; 
that which is conſcious of pleaſure and pain, deſiring that 
that ſelf that is conſcious ſhould be happy. Ant STE 
fore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile or appro- 
priate to that preſent 1455 by conſciouſneſs, it can be no 
more concerned in, than if they had never been done: 


and to receive pleaſure or pain, i. e. reward or puniſh- 
ment, on the account of any ſuch action, is all one as to 


be made happy or miſerable in its fixſt being, without 


any demerit at all. For ſuꝑpoſing a man puniſhed now - 
for what he had done in another life, whereof he could 


be made to have no conſciouſneſs at all, what difference 


is there between that puniſhment, and being created mi- 


ſerable? And therefore conformable to this the Apoſtle 
tells us, that at the great day, when every one ſhall re- 
cerve according to his 45 


laid open. The ſentence ſhall be juſtified by the con- 


ſciouſneſs all perſons ſhall have, that they zhem/elves, in 


what bodies ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſa= 
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888 Of Itentity and Diverſity. Bock I 
___<ver that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the /ame that com- 
mitted thoſe actions, and deſerve that puniſhment for 


them. | 


I am apt enough to think J have, in treating of this ſub.. 
ject, made ſome ſuppoſitions that will look ' ſtrange to 


ſome readers, and poſhbly they are ſo in themſelves. But 
yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this ig. 
norance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing 


that is in us, and which we look on as our /e/ver. Did 


we know what it was, or how it was tied to a certain 


ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits ; or whether it could or 


could not perform its operations of thinking and memo- 
ry out of a body organized as ours is; and whether it 


. has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch ſpirit ſhall ever be 


united to any but one ſuch body, upon the right con- 
ſtitution of whoſe organs its memory ſhould depend; 
we might ſee the abſurdity of ſome of thoſe ſuppoſlitions 


I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in 


the dark concerning theſe matters), the ſoul of a man, for 
an immaterial ſubſtance, independent from matter, and 


indifferent alike to it all, there can from the nature of 
things be no abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame 
ſoul may, at different times, be united to different bodies, 
and with them make up, for that time, one man: 21 
well as we ſuppoſe a part of a ſheep's body yeſterday 
ſhould be a part of a man's body to-morrow, and in 
that union make up a vital part of Melibæus himſelf, as, 


well as it did of his ram. 


$ 28. The Difficulty from ill ue of Namer.. 


Fo conclude, whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, | 
during its exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame ; whatever: 
, compoſitions of ſubſtances begin to exiſt during the 
union of thoſe ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the 
_ fame: whatſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its ex- 
. Iſtence, it is the ſame : and ſo if the compoſition be of 
diſtinct ſubſtances and different modes, the ſame rule 
holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or 
obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather riſes. 


; | from the names. ul uled, than from any obſcurity in 


. 
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Chap. 7. O other Relations. 


idza to which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily 


kept to, the diſtinction of any thing into the ſame, and 
divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe no 


doubt about it. Ro 1 
9 29. Continued Exiſtence makes Identity. 
For ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be the idea of a man, it is 


eaſy to know what is the ſame man, viz. the ſame ſpirit, 
whether ſeparate or in a body, will be the -/ame man. 


Suppoſing à rational ſpirit vitally united to a body, of 
a2 certain conformation of parts to make a man, whilſt 


that rational ſpirit, with that vital conformation of parts, 


though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, remains, 
it will be the /ame man. But if to any one the idea of a 
man be but the vital union of parts in a certain ſhape z 
as long as that vital union and ſhape remains, in a con- 


crete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continued ſuc- 


ceſſion of fleeting particles, it will be the ſame man. For 
whatever be the compoſition, whereof the complex idea 
is made, whenever exiſtence makes it one particular 
thing under any denomination, the ſame exiftence con- 


* 


denomination. 


tinued, preſerves it the-ſame individual under the ſame 


1 


kA. XVIII. 
of OTHRR RELATIONS» 


14 it G-$.; Proportcorat 5 
ESIDES the before- mentioned ocaſions of time; 
place, and cauſality of comparing, or referring 

things one to another, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite 
others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. As 
 *Fir/i, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple idea; 
which being capable of parts or degrees, affords an occa- 
ſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein it is to one ano- 
ther, in reſpect of that ſimple idea, v. g. whiter, ſaueeter, 
bigger, equal, more, &c. Theſe relations depending on 


4 


the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple idea, in ſeve- 


2 


things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecific 
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. Of Moral Relationt. 


that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple id 


received from ſenſation or reflection, is ſo evident, that 

nothing need be ſaid to evince it. . 
F W888, arwwas. 1 
SECONDLY, Another occaſion of comparing things toge- 


ther, or conſidering one thing, ſo as to include in that 


conſideration ſome other thing, is the circumſtances of 
their origin or beginning; which being not afterwards 
to be altered, make the relations depending thereon as 
laſting as the ſubjects to which they belong; v. g. fa- 
ther and ſon, brothers, confin-germans, & c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, wherein they 
partake in ſeveral degrees; country-men, i. e. thoſe who 
were born in the ſame country, or tract of ground; and 
theſe I call natural relations : wherein we may obſerve 
that mankind have fitted their notions and words to the 
-uſe of common life, and not to the truth and extent of 
things. For it is certain, that in reality the relation is 
the ſame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the 
ſeveral races of other animals as well as men: but yet it 


is ſeldom ſaid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch a calf; 


or that two pigeons are couſin- germans. It is very con- 
venient, that by diſtinct names theſe relations ſhould be 
obſerved and marked out in mankind ; there being occa- 
ſion, both in laws, and other communications one with 
another, to mention and take notice of men under theſe 


relations: from whence alfo ariſe the obligations of ſe- 
veral duties amongſt men. Whereas in brutes, men 


having very little or no cauſe to mind theſe relations, 


they have not thought fit to give them diſtinct and pe- 
culiar names. This, by the way, may give us ſome. 
light into the different ſtate and growth of languages; | 
which being ſuited only to the convenience of commu- 


nication, are eee to the notions men have, and 
the commerce of thoughts familiar amongſt them; and 


not to the reality or extent of things, nor to the various 
reſpects might be found among them, nor the different 
abſtract conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical notions, there they had 
no terms to expreſs them: and it is no wonder men ſhould 
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Chap. 28. Of Moral Relations. „ 


have framed no names for thoſe things they found no oc- 


caſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine 


why, as in ſome countries, they may not have ſo much as 


the name for a horſe; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the pedigrees of their horſes than of their own, 
that there they may have not only names for particular 


horſes, but alſo of their ſeveral relations of kindred one. 


to another. , EY, 

4 F 3. Amen.. 5 
THIRDLY, Sometimes the foundation of conſidering 
things, with reference to one another, is ſome act where- 
by any. one comes by a moral right, power, or obligation 
to do ſomething. Thus a general is one that hath power 


to command an army: and an army under a general is 
a collection of armed men obliged to obey one man. A 


citizen, or a burgher, is one who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All this ſort depending 
upon mens wills, or agreement in ſociety, I call inffi- 
tuted or voluntary; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome 
way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the perſons to 


whom they have ſometimes belonged, though neither of. 
the ſubſtances, ſo related, be ms ag Now, though 


theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and contain 
in them a reference of two things one to the other ; yet, 


becauſe one of the two things often wants a relative 


name, importing that reference, men uſually take no no- 
tice of it, and the relation is commonly overlooked : 
v. g. a patron and client are eaſily allowed to be relations, 
but a conflable or dictator are not ſo readily, at firſt hear- 
ing, conſidered as ſuch ; becauſe there is no pecuhar 
name for thoſe who are under the command of a dicta- 
tor, or conſtable, expreſſing a relation to either of them; 
though it be certain, that either of them hath a certain 
power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related to 
them, as well as a patron is to his client, or general to 


his army. | : | 

I Te 0) Ge: onal * WE 4: 
FOURTHLY; There is another ſort of relation which is 
che conformity, or diſagreement, mens voluntary actions 


. 
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have to a rule to which they are referred, and by which te 

they are judged of; which, I think, may be called M. fi 

ral relation, as being that which denominates our moral tc 

; actions, and deſerves well to be examined, there being Il i; 

no part of knowledge wherein we ſhould be more care. n. 

ful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may n 

| be, obſcurity and confuſion. Human actions, when is 

| with their various ends, objects, manners, and circum. I} it! 

ſtances they are framed into diſtinct complex ideas, are, ¶ ve 

as has been ſhown, ſo many mixed modes, a great part if 

_ Whereof have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppoſing ¶ 10 
E |. gratitude to be a readineſs to acknowledge and return 


# 


1 kindneſs received, polygamy to be the having more T 
I wives than one at once; when we frame theſe notions ¶ ju 

E | thus in our minds, we have there ſo many determined I th 
; | ideas of mixed modes. But this is not all that concern; Ml 3: 

j our actions; it is not enough to have determined idea; th 
q of them, and to know what names belong to ſuch and w. 
E ſuch combinations of ideas. We have a farther and” 
| greater concernment, and that is, to know whether ſuch w. 

actions ſo made up are morally good or bad. 1 

1 9 5. Moral Good and Evil. * 
1 : Goop and evil, as hath been ſhown, B. II. Ch. 20. 6% 
aland Ch. 21. C42. are nothing but pleaſure or pain, oo” 
= | that which occaſions, or procures pleaſure or pain to us of 
x Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or diſa- . 
1 greement of qur voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby.” 
JM | good or evil is drawn on us by the will and power of * 


5 the law-maker; which good and evil, pleaſure or pain, 
| attending our obſervance, or breach of the law, by the 
. decree of the law-maker, is that we call reward and pu- 
EE, oo 8 111 V 
| ie, , 15M 
Or theſe moral rules, or laws, to which men generally 
refer, and by which they judge of the rectitude or pra- 

| vity of their actions, there ſeem to me to be three /orty 
$ Vith their three different enforcements, or rewards and 
: puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain to 
: ſuppoſe a rule ſet to the free actions of man, without 
annexing to it ſame enforcement of good and evil to de- 
| | | 3 8 


Chap. 8. O Moral Relations. 73 
termine his will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a law, 
ſuppoſe alſo ſome reward or puniſhment annexed to 
to that law. It would be in vain for one intelligent be- 
ing to ſet a rule to the actions of another, if he had it 
not in his power to reward the compliance with, and pu- 
niſh deviation from his rule, by ſome good and evil, that 
en is not the natural product and conſequence of the action 
m. WM itſelf. For that being a natural convenience, or incon- 
re, venience, would operate of itſelf without a law. This, 
art if 1 miſtake not, is the true nature of all /awv, properly 
ing ſo called. | >; £1 : 8 
. X + 0 Set] 
ore Tux laws that men generally refer their actions to, to 
on judge of their rectitude, or obliquity, ſeem to me to be 
ned MY theſe three. 1. The divine law. 2. The civil law. 
m 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if I may fo call it. By 
den the relation they bear to* the firſt of theſe, men judge 
and whether their actions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, 
and whether they be criminal or innocent; and by the third, 
uch whether they be virtues or vices. | | | 
38. Divine Law, the Meaſure of Sin and Duty. 
Hirse, The divine law, whereby I mean that law 
92 which God has ſet to the actions of men, whether pro- 
1 off mulgated to them by the light of nature or the voice 
of revelation. That God has given a rule whereby 
men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there is nobody 
ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has a right to do it; we are 
his creatures: He has goodneſs and wiſdom to direct 
our actions to that which is beſt; and he has a power to 
enforce it by rewards and puniſhments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life; for nobody can 
ake us out of his hands. This is the only true touch- 
ſtone of moral rectitude, and by comparing them to this 
law, it is that men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral 
good or evil of their actions; that is, whether as duties or 


fot ws they are like to procure them happineſs or miſery 
& rom the hands of the Almighty. I ED 
1 9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes and Innocence. 


ECONDLY, The civil law, the rule fet by the com- 
ronwealthAS the actions of thoſe who belong to it, is 
Vol. Ik oe ol hk 
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=. Of Moral Relations. 
another rule to which men refer their actions, to judge 


whether they be criminal or no. This law nobody over. 
looks; the rewards and puniſhments that enforce it be. 
ing ready at hand, and ſuitable to the power that makes 


it, which is the force of the commonwealth, engaged to 
protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who 
live according to its laws, and has power to take away 


life, liberty, or goods from him who diſobeys : which is 


the puniſhment of offences committed againſt this law. 

| $. 10. Philoſophical LW. the Meaſure of Virtue and 
= Vice. | 5 
THIRDLY, The law of opinion or reputation. Virtue 
and vice are names pretended and ſuppoſed every where 
to ſtand for actions in their own nature right or wrong; 
and as far as they really are ſo applied, = 16 ſo far are 
.coincident with the divine law above mentioned. But 
yet whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe 


names Virtue and Vice, in the particular inſtances of 


their application, through the ſeveral nations and ſocie- 


ties of men in the world, are conſtantly attributed only 
to ſuch actions, as in each country and ſociety are in 


reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, 
that men every where ſhould give the name of Virtue to 


. *thoſe actions, which amongſt them are judged praiſe. 


worthy ; and call that Vice, which they account blame- 
able: ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, 


if they ſhould think any thing right, to WWE | 
allowed not commendation, any thing wrong, which 


they let paſs without blame. Thus the meaſure of 


What is every where called and eſteemed Virtue and 


Vice, is this approbation of diſlike, praiſe, or blame, 


which by a ſecret and tacit conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf in 
the ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the 


world; whereby ſeveral actions come to find credit or 


diſgrace amongſt them, according to the judgment, 
ee or faſhions of that —_ For though men, 
uniting into politic ſocieties, have reſigned up to the 
public the diſpoſing of all their force, ſo that they can- 
not employ it againſt any fellow citizens any A 
than the ha of th 
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he country dire ts; yet they retain ſtill 
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* p ; . | 
the power of thinking, well or ill, approving or diſap- :Y 

proving of the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, 4 
and converſe with: And by this approbation and dif- 
like, they eſtabliſh among themſelves what they will call 
Virtue and Vice. 43 * 5 
THAT this is the common meaſure of virtue and vice, will 
appear to any one who conſiders, that though that paſſes 
a for vice in one country, which is counted a virtue, or at 
dE leaſt not vice in another, yet every where virtue and 
paraiſe, vice and blame go together. Virtue is every 
ue where that which is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing 
re F elſe but that which has the allowance of public eſteem, 
3 iscalled Virtue“. Virtue and praiſe are ſo united, that they _ 


225 8 4's 0 


re 1x 2 
ut | | | | Ly 5 f 
fc Our author, in bis preface to the fourth edition, taking notice how apt men 


of Pave been to miſtake him, added zohat here follows : Of this the. ingenious 
author of the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Man, has given me a late 


i" W inſtance, to mention no other. For the civility of his expreſſions, and 4, 
ty che candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would | 
in have cloſed his preface with an inſinuation, as if in what | had faid, 5 
Book II. Chap. 28. concerning the third rule which men refer their ac- 
ge, tions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unleſs he had 


to miſtaken my meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but 
ſe- given himſelf the trouble to coufider what the argument was wass 
chen upon, and what was the chief deſign of that chapter, plainly 

enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following. For I was 1 

es; there not laying down moral rules, but ſhowing the original and nature 

icy of moral ideas, and enumerating the rules men make uſe of in moral re- 
! lations, whether thoſe rules were true or falſe ; and purſuant thereun- 

to, I tell what has every where that denomination, which in the lan- 
of guage of that place anſwers to virtue and vice in our's, which alters no. 

ind the nature of things, though men do generally judge of, and denominate 

_ _ accord ing to the eſteem and fathion of the place, or ſect 

they are of. pl 
in If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B: I. c. 3. 
the S 18. and in this preſent chapter & 13, 14, 15, and 20. he would have 
known what I think of the eternal and unalterable nature of right and 

wrong, and what I call vi tue and vice and if he had obſerved, that in 

ent, che place he quotes, I only report, as matter of ſact, what others call 

en, virtue and vice, he would uot have found it liable to any great exce 

the tion, For, I think, I am not much out in ſaying, that one of the rules 
made uſe of in the world for a ground or meaſure of a moral relation, 

an- is that eſteem and reputation which ſeveral ſorts of actions find vari- 

her ouſly in the ſeveral ſocieties of men, according, to which they are called 

Ril virtuef or vices: and whatever authority the learned Mr. Lozude p aces. 
in his Old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay it no where tells him (if I ho! 
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are called often by the ſame name. Sunt ſua premia 


audi, ſays Virgil; and fo Cicero, Nihil habet natura pra. t 


= frantius, quam honeſlatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, 


appeal to it) that the ſame action is Wot in credit, called and counted 
a virtue in one place, which being in diſrepute, paſſes for and under 
the name of vice in another. The taking notice that men beſtow the 
names of virtue and vice according to this rule of reputation, is all ! 

have done, or can be Jaid to my charge to have done, towards makin 
wige virtue, and virtue vice. But the good man does well, and as be- 
comes his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, 'and to fake the 
alarm, even at expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves might 

ſound ill, and be ſuſpected . | = 
It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his citing, 
ce - as he does theſe words of mine, in $ 11. of jthis chapter : The exhorta- 
- - tions of inſhired teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute ; whatſoever 
Things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, if 
. there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thoſe imme. 
diately preceding, which introduce them, run thus: Whereby in the cor- 


ruption of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be 
the rule of virtue and vice, vere pretty well preſerved ; fo that even the exhore 


* tations of inſpired teachers, &c. By which words, and the reſt of that ſec- 
A tion, it is plain that I brought that aq Þ of St. Paul, not to prove 
7 that the general meaſure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout 

| the world, was the reputation and faſhion of each particular ſociety 
within itſelf; but to ſhow, that though it were ſo, yet, for reaſons 1 

there give, men, in that way of denominating their actions, did not 


. for the moſt part much vary from the law of nature; which is that 


{ſtanding andunalterable rule, by which they ought to judge of the 


moral rectitude and pravity of their actions, and accordingly denomi- 


_ nate them virtues or vices, Had Mr. Lowtde conſidered this, he would 
"oo have found it little to his purpoſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a 
= ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, 1 imagine, have ſpared the explication 
1 he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But I hope this ſecond edits 
4 will give him ſatisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now fo 
expreſſed, as to ſhow him there was no cauſe of ſcruple. 


Though 1 am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions he 


has expreſſed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what I had 
' ſaid about virtue and vice yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in 


what he ſays in his third chapter, p. 78. concerning naturol inſcription | 


— and innate notions. I ſhall not deny im the privilege he claims, P- 52. 
| to ſtate the queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo as to 


13 leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid. For, according to 
him, innate notions being conditional things, depending upon the concurrence of 


Peveral other circumſtances, in order to the ſoul s exerting them ; all that he 
aps for inmate, imprinted, . ago notions (for of innate ideas he ſays nothing 
: at all) amounts at laſt only to this: That there are certain propoſitions, 


Which though the ſoul from the beginning, or when a man is born, 
does not know, yet by afſfance from the outward ſenſes, and the belp of | 

ſeme previous cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the 
truth of: which is no more than what 1 have affirmed in my firſt book. 
For I ſuppoſe, by the / exerting them, he means its beginning to 


* 
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quam decus ; which, he tells you, are all names for the 
fame thing, Tu/c. I. 2. This is the language of the 
Heathen philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein 
their notions of virtue and vice conſiſted. And though 
perhaps, by the different temper, education, faſhion, 
maxims, or intereſt of different ſorts of men, it fell out 
that what was thought praiſe-worthy in one place, eſca- 

ped not cenſure in another; and fo in different ſocie- 

ties, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the 
main, they for the moit part kept the ſame every where. 

For fince nothing can be more natural, than to en- 
courage with eſteem and reputation that wherein every 
one finds his advantage, and to blame and diſcounte- 
nance the contrary ; it is no wonder, that eſteem and 
diſcredit, virtue and vice, ſhould in a great meaſure 
every where caxxeſpond with the unchangeable rule of 
right or wrong, Which the law of God hath eſtabliſhed : 


A 


and advances the general good of mankind in this world, 
as obedience to the laws he has ſet them; and nothing 
that breeds ſuch miſchiefs and confuſion, as the neglect 
of them. And therefore men, without renouncing all 


know them, or elſe the /cu!'s exerting of notions will be to me a very un- 
intelligible expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this 
caſe, it miſleading mens thoughts by an inſinuation, as if theſe notions 
were in the mind before the /h exerts them, 1. e. before they are known: 
whereas truly. before they are known, there is nothing of them in the 
mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, which this ingenious author thinks neceſſary in order to the _ 
foul's exerting them brings them into our knowledge, 8 
P. 52. I ind him expreſs it thus: Theſe natural notions are not fo im- 
printed upon the foul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves 
{even in chiltren and idiots } without any aſſiftance from the outward ſenſes, or 
without the betp of ſome previous cultivation. Tere he ſæys they exert them 
ſelves, as p. 78. that the ſou! exerts them. When he has explained to 
himſelf or others, what he means by the Hul's exerting innate notians, or 
their exerting themſelves, and what that previous cultivation and cireumſtan- 
ces, in order to their being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is 
ſo little of controverſy between him and me in the point, bating that 
he calls that exerting of notions, which I in a more vulgar ſtyle call 4oq9- 
ing, that I have reaſon to.think he brought in my name upon this o- 
caſion, only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which 1 
mult gratefully acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me, 
not without conferring on me, as fore others have done, a title I have. 
no right to. 8 e e J 
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here being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures . 
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ö 8 Of Moral Relations, '\ Book II. 
SE fenſe and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they are 
fo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in 
placing their commendation and blame on' that fide that 
really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe men, whoſe 
practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their appro. 
dation right; few being depraved to that degree, as not 
to condemn, at leaſt in others, the faults they them- 
ſelves were guilty of : whereby, even in the corruption 
- of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 
which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were 
pretty well preſerved. So that even the exhortations of 
inſpired teachers have not feared to appeal to common 
repute : W hatfoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good report, 
; there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8, 
$ 12. Is Enforcements, Commendation, and Diſcredit, 
Ix any one ſhall imagine that I have foxgot my own no- 
tion of a law, when I make the /awv, whereby men judge 
C of virtue and vice, to be nothing elfe but the conſent of 
E > rivate men, who have not authority enough to make a 
| w ; eſpecially wanting that which is ſo neceſſary and 
effential to a law, a power to enforce it: I think I may 
ſay, that he who imagines commendation and diſgrace 
not to be ſtrong motives on men, to accommodate | 
themſelyes to the opinions and rules of thoſe with whom 
they converſe, ſeems little {killed in the nature or hiſto- 
ry of mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this law of 
faſhion; and ſo they do that which keeps them in re- 
putation with their company, little regard the laws of 
God, or the magiſtrate. The penalties that attend the 
breach of God's laws, ſome, nay perhaps moſt men, ſel- 
dom ſeriouſſy reflect on ; and amongſt thoſe that do, 
many, whilſt they break that law, entertain thoughts of 
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future reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch 

bbreaches. And as to the puniſhments due from the 
Jhws of the commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of impunity. But no man 
q eſcapes the puniſhment of their cenſure and diſlike, who 
BM offends againſt the faſhion and opinion of the company 


he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is 
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there one of ten thouſand, who is Riff and inſenſible 
enough to bear up under the conſtant diſlike and 
condemnation of his own club. He muſt be of a 


ſtrange and unuſual conſtitution, who can content 
himſelf to live in conſtant diſgrace and difrepute 


with his own particular ſociety. Solitude many men 
have ſought, and been reconciled to : but nobody, that 
has the leaſt thought or ſenſe of a man about him, can 
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live in ſociety under the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion 


of his familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is 
a burden too heavy for human ſufferance : And he muſt 
be made up of irreconcilable contradictions, who can 


take pleaſure in company, and yet be inſenſible of con- 


tempt and diſgrace from his companions. - w 5 

6 13. Theſe three Laws the Rules of Moral Good and Evil. 
THESE three then, Fin, The law of God; Secondly, 
The law of politic ſocieties; Thirdly, The law of 
faſhion, or private cenſure, are thoſe to which men va- 
riouſly compare their actions: And it is by their con- 


formity to one of theſe laws, that they take their mea- 


ſures, when they would judge of their moral reCtitude,, 
and denominate their actions good or bad. Sts 
$ 14. Morality is the Relation of Actions to theſe Rules. 
WHETHER the rule, to which, as to a touchſtone, we 
bring our voluntary actions, to examine them by, and 
try their goodneſs, and accordingly to name them; 
which is, as it were, the mark of the value we ſet upon 
them : whether, I ſay, we take that rule from the faſhion 
of the country, or the will of a law-maker, the mind 1s 
eaſily able to obſerve the relation any action hath to it, 
and to judge whether the action agrees or diſagrees with 


the rule; and ſo hath a notion of moral goodneſs or evil, 


which is either conformity or not conformity of any ac- 
tion to that rule : and therefore is often called moral 


rectitude. This rule being nothing but a collection of 


ſeveral ſimple ideas, the conformity thereto is but ſo or- 


dering the action, that the ſimple ideas belonging to it 
may correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. And 
thus we ſee how moral beings and notions are founded. 


on, and terminated in theſe ſimple ideas we have receiv- 
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ed from ſenſation or reflection. For example, let us 


cConſider the complex idea we fignify by the word mut. 


der; and when we have taken it aſunder, and examin- 


ed all the particulars, we ſhall find them to amount to a 


collection of ſimple ideas derived from reflection or ſen- 
ſation, viz. Fir/?, From reflection on the operations of 


our minds, we have the ideas of willing, conſidering, | 


purpoſing before hand, malice, or wiſhing ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf-motion. 
Secondly, From ſenſation we have the collection of thoſe 
fimple ſenſible ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of ſome action, whereby we put an end to per- 
ception and motion in the man; all which ſimple ident 
are comprehended in the word murder. This collec- 
tion of ſimple ideas being found by me to agree or diſ- 
agree with the eſteem of the gountry J have been bred 
in, and to be held by moſt men there worthy praiſe or 


blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: If I have - 


the will of a ſupreme inviſible law- maker for my {rule; 
then, as I ſuppoſed the action commanded or forbidden 
by God, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: And if 1 


compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legi- 


flative power of the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, 
a crime or no crime. So that whenceſoever we take the 


rule of moral actions, or by what ſtandard ſoever we 
frame in our minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they con- 
fiſt only, and are made up of collections of ſimple 7deas, 
which we originally received from ſenſe or reflection, and 
their rectitude or obliquity confiſts in the agreement or 


diſagreement with thoſe patterns preſcribed by ſome law. 


I 


- 


To conceive rightly of moral actionc, we muſt take no- 


tice of them under this twofold conſideration. Firft, as 
they. are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a collec- 


tion of {imple ideas. Thus drunkenneſs, or lying, ſgni- N 


fy ſuch or ſuch a collection of imple ideas, which L. call 


mixed modes: And in this ſenſe they are are as much 
* poſitive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a horſe, or 
ſpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our actions are conſi- | 
dered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect ! 
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they are relative, it eg their conformity to,or diſagree- 
ment with ſome rule that makes them to be regular or 


irregular, good or bad: and ſo, as far as they are com- 
pared with a rule, and thereupon denominated, they 


come under relation. Thus the challenging and fight- 
ing with a man, as it is a certain poſitive mode, or 
particular ſort of action, by particular ideas, diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others, is called duelling: Which, when 


— — 


conſidered, in relation to the law of God, will deſerve 


the name ſin; to the law of faſhion, in ſome countries, 
valour and virtue; and to the municipal lawsof ſome 
governments, a capital crime. In this caſe, when the 


poſitive mode has one name, and another name as it 


ſtands in relation to the law, the diſtinction may as 
eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, where one 
name, v. g. an, is uſed to ſignify the thing; another, 


v. g. father, to ſignify the relation. ; 


d 16. The Denominations of Actions often miſlead En. 


Bur becauſe very frequently the poſitive idea of the ac- 
tion, and its moral relation, are comprehended together 


under one name, and the ſame word made uſs of to expreſs , 


both the mode or action, and its moral rectitude or obli- 
quity ; therefore the relation itſelf is- leſs taken notice of, 
and there is often no diſtinction made between the poſrtive i 
dea of the action, and the reference it has to a rule. By which. 
confuſion of theſe two diſtinct conſiderations under one 


term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of 
ſounds, and are forward to take names for things, are | 


often miſledintheir judgment of actions. Thus, the taking: 
from another what is his, without his knowledge or al- 
lowance, is properly called fealing ;- but that name be- 


ing commuanly underſtood to ſignify alſo the moral pra- 


vity of the action, and to denote its contrariety to the 
law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called 
ſtealing, as an ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of 


right. And yet the private taking away his ſword from 


a madman, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it 
be properly denominated fealing, as the name of ſuch 


a mixed mode yet when compared to the law of God, 


and conſidered in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it is 


— 
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no fin or tranſgreſſion, though the name fealing ordi. 
narily carries fuch an intimation with it. 1 
55 6 17. Relations innumer able. 
AND thus much for the relation of human actions to à 
law, which therefore I call moral relations. Wo 


by. 


* 


It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of relati. 
ans; it is not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould 
here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent pur. 
poſe, to ſhow by theſe, what the ideas are we have of 
this eee conſideration, called relation: Which 
is fo various, and the occaſions of it ſo many (as many as 
there can be of comparing things one to another) that 
it is not very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt 
heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſame of 
the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us 
fee from whence we get our ideas of relations and 
wherein they are founded. But before I quit this ar- 
gument, from what has been ſaid, give me leave to ob- 
ferve; | | 
9 18. All Relations terminate in fimple Ideas. 
Fs, that it is evident, that all relation terminates in, 
and is ultimately founded on thoſe imple ideas we have 
got from ſenſation or reflection: ſo that all we have in our 
thoughts ourſelves (if we think of any 9 or have 
any meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe 
words ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple 
idea, or collections of ſimple ideas, compared one with 
another. This is ſo manifeſt in that ſort called propor- 
tional, that nothing can be more: for when a man ſays, 
honey is ſweeter than wax, it is plain hat his thoughts 
in this relation terminate in this ſimple idea. Sweetnels 
which is equally true of all the reſt ; though where they 
are compounded or decompounded, the fimple idem 
they are made up of, are, perhaps, feldom taken notice 
of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned: rf, 
there is meant that partieular ſpecies, or collective 1d, 
figniſied by the word man. Secondly, thofe ſimple eu 
ſignified by the word generation: and, thirdly, the el 
fects of it, and all the ſimple ideas ſignified by the won 
child. So the word W ah, taken for a man, wh 
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loves, and 18 ready to do good to nother fax uti an. 
following ideas to the making of it up; rf, all the 


ſimple ideas comprehended in the word man, or intelli- 


gent being. Secondly, 'The dea of love. Thirdly, * 


idea of readineſs or diſpoſition. Fourthly, The idea Of 
action, which is any kind of thought or motion. F:fth- 
ly, The idea of good, which ſignifies any thing that may 
advance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if eæamin- 
ed, in particular ſimple ideas; of which the word goed. 


in general ſignifies any one, but if removed from all 


ſimple ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And thus 
alſo all moral words terminate at laſt, though perhaps 
more N in a collection of ſimple ideas: the im- 
mediate ſignification of relative words, being very often 
other ſuppoſed known relations; which, it traced one 
to another, {till end in {ſimple ideas. f 17 
19. We haveordinarily as clear (or clearer) a Notion of 
: the Relation as of its Foundation. * 
SZcONDLY, That in relations, we have for the moſt 
part, if not always, as clear a notion of the relation, as we 
have 2 ſimple ideas wherein it is founded. Agreement 
or diſagreement, whereon relation depends, being things 
whereof we have commonly as clear ideas, as of any 
other whatſoever; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple 
ideas, or their degrees one from another, without whic 


| we could have no diſtin knowledge at all. For if 1 


have a clear idea of ſweetneſs, light or extenſion, I have 
too, of equal, or more or leſs of each of theſe: if I 
know what it is for one man to be born of a woman, 
viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another man to be 
born of the ſame woman, Sempronia ; and ſo have as 
clear a notion of brothers, as of births, and perhaps 
clearer. - For if I believed that Sempronia dug Titus out 

of the parfſey-bed (as they uſe to tell children) and there- 
by becanie his mother; and that-afterwards, in the ſame 
manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the parſley-bed, I had as 
clear a notion of the relation of brothers between them. 
as if Thad all the ſkill of a midwife : the notion that the 
ſame woman contributed, as mother, equally to their 
buths (though I were 1 or miſtaken in che man- 
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it be what it will. The comparing them then in their 


deſcent from the ſame perſon, without knowing the 
particular circumſtances of that deſcent, is enough to 


found my notion of their having or not having the re- 


lation of brothers, but though the ideas of particular 
relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the 


minds of thoſe who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of 


mixed modes, and more determinate than thoſe of fub. 


ſtances z yet the names belonging to relation, are often of 
as doubtful and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances or mixed modes, and much more than thoſe of 


ſimple ideas ; becauſe relative words being the marks of. 


this compariſon which is made only by mens thoughts, 


and is an idea only in mens minds, men frequently ap- 


ply them to different compariſons of things, according 


to their own imaginations, which do not always corre- 
ſpond with thoſe of others uſing the fame names. 
+ 20. The Notion of the Relation is the ſame, whether . 


the Rule any Action is compared to, be true or falſe. 


THIRDLY, That in theſe I call moral relations, 1 have 
a true notion of relation, by comparing the action with 
tie rule, whether the rule be true or falſe. For if I mea- 


ſure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing 
I meaſure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, 


though perhaps the yard I meaſure by be not ex 
_ attly the ſtandard; which indeed is another inqui- 


ry. For though. the rule be erroneous, and I miſ- 


taken in it: yet the agreement or diſagreement obſerv- 


able in that which J compare with it, makes me perceive 
the relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong rule, I 


ſhall thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral 
rectitude, becauſe.I have tried it by that which is not 
the true rule; but I am not miſtaken in the relation 
which that action bears to that rule I compare it to, 


which is agreement or diſagreement. 


ner of it) being that on which I grounded the relation, 
and that they agreed in that circumſtance of birth, Jet 
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Chap. 29. 15 . 7 Confuſed Ideas. 85 a 
CHAP. x. 
or CLEAR AND OBSCURE, DISTINCT AND CONFUSED 
"IDEAS. 


91. Ideas ſome clear and di Aiuct, others. rags cad. * 
confuſed. | 

Having ſhown the original of our Fog and taken a 

view of their ſeveral forts ; conſidered the difference be- 

tween the ſimple and the complex, and obſerved how 

the complex ones. are divided into thoſe of modes, ſub- 

ſtances, and relations; all which, I think, is neceflary _ 


to be done by any one, who would acquaint himſelf 
thoroughly with the progreſs of the mind in its. appre- 


henſion and knowledge of things: it will perhaps, be 
thought J have dwelt long enough upon the examination 
of ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer ſome 
few other conſiderations concerning them. The firſt is, 
that ſome are clear, and others obſe ure ; ſome aw 
and others confuſed. 

$ 2. Clear and obſcure, explained by Sight. . „„ 
Tun perception of the mind being molt aptly explained 
by words relating to the fight, we ſhall beſt underſtand 
what is meant by clear and obſcure in our ideas, by re- 


flecting on what we call clear and ohſcure in the objects 


of ſiglit. Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible 
objects, we give the name of obſcure to that which 


is not placed in a light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to 


us the figure and colours which are obſervable in it, and 
which, in a better light, would be diſcernible. In like 


manner our /mple ideas are clear, when they are ſuch as 


the objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 
did or might, in a well- ordered ſenſation or perception, 


preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains them thus, 
and can produce them to the mind, whenever it has oc- 


caſion to conſider them, they are be is ideas. So far as 
they either want any thing of that original exactneſs, or 
have loſt any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were 


faded or tarniſhed by time, ſo far are they obſcure. 
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7 
they are clear, when the ideas that go to their compo. 
fition are clear; and the number and order of - thoſe 
ſimple ideas, that are the ingredients of any complex 
one, is determinate and certain. ER” 
T A am 
TE cauſes of obſcurity in fimple ideas, 
dull organs, or very flight and tranſient impreſſions 
made by the objects, or elſe a weakneſs in the memory 
not able to retain them as received. For to return again 
to viſible objects, to help us to apprehend this matter: 
if the organs or faculties of preception, like wax over. 
hardened with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of 
the ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; 
or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it well 
when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax of a 


temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſufficient force 


to make a clear impreſſion : in any of theſe caſes, the 


print left by the ſeal will be oh/eure. This, I ſuppoſe, 


needs no application to make it plainer. 

§ 4 Diſtinct and confuſed, what. 
As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has ſuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an out- 
ward object operating duly on a well-diſpoſed organ, ſo 
a diſtin idea is that wherein the mind perceives a dif- 
ference from all other; and a confuſed idea is ſuch an one, 
as is not fuſhciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. © | | 
Ly : 5. Objeftion. | 
Is no idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently dif- 
tinguiſhable from another, from which it ſhould be dif- 
ferent ; it will be hard, may any one ſay, to find any 
where a confuſed idea. For let any idea be as it will, it 
can be no other but ſuch as the mind perceives it to 
bez and that very perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 


it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. dif- 


| ferent, without being perceived to be ſo. No idea there- 
fore can be undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which 


=: ought to be different unleſs you would have it different 


from itſelf : for from all other it is evidently different. 
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Complex ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, ſo 


eem to be either 
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66. Confufion of Ideas, ts in reference to their Names. 
Th remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive a- 
right what it is that makes the as a ideas are at any 
time chargeable with, we muſt conſider that things ranked 
under diſtinct names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each ſort by its peculiar name may be 
marked and diſcourſed of apart upon any occafion : and 
there is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt 
part of different names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for diffe- 
rent things. Now, every idea a man has, being viſibly 
what it is, and diſtinct from all other ideas but itſelf ; 
that which makes it confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it 
may as well be called by another name, as that which it 
is expreſſed by: the diſference which keeps the things 


(to be ranked under thoſe two different names) diſtinct, 


and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 
ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being left 
out: and ſo the diſtinction, which was intended, to be 
kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 
7. Defaults which make Configſiom. | 

Tat defaults which uſually occafion this confuſion, I think, 
are chiefly theſe following; | . 

Firſt, complex Ideas made up of tauo eau ſimple ones. 
FixS, When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas 


that are moſt liable to confuſion) is made up of to ſmall _ 


a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch only as are common to 
other things, whereby the differences that make it deſerve 
a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea 


made up of barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, 


has but a-confufed idea of a leopard; it not being there- 


by . diſtinguiſhed from a lynx, and ſeveral o- 


ther ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an 
idea, though it hath the peculiar name leopard, is not 
diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the names lynx 
or panther, and may as well come under the name lynx 


as leopard. How much the cuſtom of defining of words. 


by general terms, contributes to, make the ideas we 
would expreſs by them confuſed and undetermined, I 


leave others to conſider. This is evident, that confuſed 


ideas are {uch as render the uſe of words uncertain, and 


88 / Diflin® and Confuſed Ideas. Bock . | 
take away the benefit of diſtinct names. When the 
zdeas, for which we uſe different terms, have not a dif. * 


SECONDLY, Another default which makes our ideas con. 
fuſed, is, when though the particulars that make up 
any idea are in number enough; yet they are ſo jumbled 
_ Zogether, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more 
belongs to the name that 1s given it, than to any other, 
There is nothing properer to make us conceive this con- 
fuſion, than a ſort of pictures uſually ſhown as ſurpriſing | 
pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by 
the pencil on the table itſelf, mark- out very odd and un- 
uſual figures, and have no diſcernible order in their po- 
fition. This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no 
mmetry-nor order appears, is in itſelf no more a con- 
fuſed thing, than the picture of a cloudy ſky ; wherein 
though there be as little order of colours or figures to 
be found, yet nobody thinks it a confuſed picture. 
What is it then that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince 
the want of ſymmetry does not? As it is plain it does 
not; for another draught made, barely in imitation of 
this, could not be called confuſed. I anſwer, That 
which makes it be thought confuſed, as, the applying it 
to ſome name, to which it does no more diſcernibly be- 
long, than to ſome other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be 
the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then any one with rea- 
ſon counts it confuſed : becauſe it is not diſcernible, in 
that ſtate, to belong more to the name man, or Cæſar, 
than to the name baboon, or Pompey; which are ſup- | 
poſed to ſtand for different ideas from thoſe ſignified by 
man, or Cz/ar. But when a cylindrical mirrour, placed 
right, hath reduced thoſe irregular lines on the table 
into their due order and proportion, then the confuſion } 
ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or 
Czfar, i. e. that it belongs to thoſe names; and that it is 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a baboon, or Pompey, i. e. 
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from the ideas ſignified by thoſe names. Juſt thus it is 
with our ideas, which are, as it were the pictures of 
things. No one of theſe mental draughts, however the 
parts are put together, can be called confuſed (for they 
are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be ranked under 


ſome ordinary name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to | 


belong, any more than it-does to ſome other name of an 
allowed different ſignification. : 3 
9. Thirdly, or are mutable and undetermined. 

THIRDLY, A third defect that frequently gives the name 
of confuſed to our ideas, is, when any one of them is uncer- 
tain and undetermined. Thus we may obſerve men, who 
not forbearing to uſe the ordinary words of their language, 
till they have learned their preciſe ſignification, change 
the idea they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as 
often as they uſe it. He that does this, out of uncer- 
tainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his idea of 
church or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and 
holds not ſteady to any one preciſe combination of ideas, 
that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confuſed idea of idela- 
try or the church: though this be {till for the ſame rea- 
ſon that the former, viz. becauſe a mutable idea (if we 
will allow it to be one idea) cannot belong to one name 
rather than another; and ſo loſes the. diſtinction that 
diſtinct names are deſigned for. . . 

910. Configſion without reference to Names, hardly con- 

2” 5 cerveable, | e 

By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much 
names, as ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of things, and by their 


difference to ſtand for and keep things diſtinct that in 


themſelves are different, are the occa/tron of denominating 
ideas diſtiuct or coufuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved refe- 
rence the mind makes of its ideas to ſuch names. This 
perhaps will be fuller. underſtood, after what I ſay of 
words, in the third book, has been read and conſidered. 
But without taking notice of ſuch a reference of ideas, to 
diſtinct names, as the ſigns of diſtinct things, it will be 
hard to fay what a confuſed idea is. + And therefore when 


a man deſigns, by any name, a ſort of things, or any one 


particular thing, diſtinct from all others; the complex 


— 
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idea he annexes to that name, is the more diſtinct, the 


more particular the ideas are, and the greater and more 


* 


determinate the number and order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more 


Has it ſtill of the perceivable differences, whereby it i; 


kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all ideas belonging to 
other names, even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and 
thereby all confuſion with them is avoided. 

$ 11. Confuſion concerns always tuo Ideas. 


CONFUSION, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things 


that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns always twwo ideas; and 

. thoſe moſt, which moſt approach one another. When. 
ever therefore we ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, we 

. muſt examine what other it is in danger to be confound- 
ed with, or which it cannot eaſily ba ſeparated from: 
and that will always be found an idea belonging to ano- 
ther name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which 
yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct, being either the ſame 


called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; 


which the different names import. 
$ 12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 
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ſtill carries with it a ſecret reference to names. At 
ßbeaſt, if there be any other confuſion of ideas, this is 
that which moſt & all diſorders mens thoughts and 

_ difcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under names, being thoſe 
that for the moſt part men reaſon of within themſelves, 


- | —_— = 


ferent ideas marked by two different names, which are 


not as aguichbis as the ſounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be confuſion : And where any idem 


are diſtin, as the ideas of thoſe two ſounds they are 


marked by, there can be between them no configſion. 


1 T he. way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our 


complex idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingre- ! 


dients whereby it is differenced from others; and to 
them ſo united in a determinate number and order, ap- 
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with it, or making a part of it, or at leaſt as properly 


and ſo keeps not that difference from that other idea, 


Tuts, I think, is the confuſion proper to ideas, which 


E | and always thoſe which they commune about with o- 
= thers. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two dif- 


* 
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y ſteadily the ſame name. But this neither accommo- 
dating mens eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign but 
that of naked truth, which is not always the thing aim- 
ed at, ſuch exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than hoped 
for. And ſince the looſe application of names to unde- 
termined, variable, and almoſt no ideas, ſerve both to 
cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex and con- 
found others, which goes for learning and ſuperiority in 
knowledge, it is no wonder. that moſt men ſhould uſe 
it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others, 
Though, I think, no ſmall part of the confuſion to be 
found in the notions of men, might by care and ingenui- 
ty be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every 
where wiltul. Some ideas are ſo complex, and made 
up of ſo many parts, that the memory does not eaſily 
retain the very ſame preciſe corabination of ſimple ideas 
under one name; much leſs are we able conſtantly 
to divine for what preciſe complex idæa ſuch a name 
ſtands in another man's uſe of it. From the firſt of 
theſe, follows confuſion in a man's own reaſonings and 
opinions within himſelf ; from the latter, frequent con- 
fukon in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But hav- 
ing more at large treated of words, their defects and 
_ in the following book, I ſhall here ſay na more 
7 : 

913. Complex Ideas may be diſtinct in ane part, and con- 

fuſed in another. „ 

Ovr coraplex ideas being made up of collections, and 
ſo variety of ſimple ones, may accordingly be very clear 
and diſtin in one part, and very obſcure and confuſed in 
another. In a man who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a 
body of a thouſand ſides, the idea of the figure may be 
very confuſed, though that of the uns, en be very 
diſtinct ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and demon- 
ſtrate concerning that part of his complex idea, which 
depends upon the number of a thouſand, he is apt to 
think he has a diſtinct idea of a chiliaedron ; though it 
be plain he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to diſ- 
tinguiſh it by that, from one that has but 999 ſides ; the 
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not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall error in men 
thoughts, and confuſion in their diſcourſes. oy 


$14. This, if not heeded, cauſes Confufion in our 4 „ | 


HE that thinks he has a diſtinct idea of the figure of 3 
chiliaedron, let him for trial-ſake take another -parcel of 
the ſame uniform matter, viz. gold or wax, of an equal 
bulk, and make it into a figure of 999 ſides: He will, 
I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſt theſe two ideas one from 
another, 3 number of ſides; and reaſon and argue 


diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his thoughts and 


rep ſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, which is con- 
tained in their numbers; as that the ſides of the one 
could be divided into two equal numbers, and of the 
other not, & c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 


them by their figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, 


and not able, I think, to frame in his mind two 7deas, 
one of them diſtinct from the other, by the bare figure 
of theſe: two pieces of gold; as he could, if the bank 
parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a 
figure of five fides. In which incomplete ideas, we are 
very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and wrangle with o- 
thers, eſpecially where they have particular and fami- 
liar names. For being ſatisfied in that part of the dex, 
Which we have clear; and the name which is familiar 
to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part 
alſo which is imperfect and obſcure 5 we are apt to uſe 
it for that confuſed part, and draw deductions from it, 


in the obſcure part of its ſignification, as confidently as 


ve do from the other. 


| | 815. Inftance in Eternity. jd 1 
Havins frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we 
are apt to think we have a poſitive comprehenſive id 


of it, which is as much as to ſay, that there is no part 


of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea. It is true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear 
idea of duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea of 

dave a clear 


a very great lengtli of duration; he may al 
idea of the compariſon of that great one with ſt ill a greater: 


But it not being poſſible for him to include in his id 
of any duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole MW 
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e rtent together of a duration where he ſnppoſes no end, 
ens that part of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds 
of that large duration, he repreſents to his own thoughts, 
— 85 is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it is, 
1 that in diſputes and reaſonings concerning eternity, or 
1 of any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve 


= ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. | | 
. | $16. Diviſibility Matter. 
In matter we have n 7 


o clear ideas of the ſmallneſs of 


57 parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our 
CY {enſes : and therefore when we talk of the Hviſibility of- 


via) matter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of divi- 
| he fon and diviſibility, and have alſo clear ideas of parts made 
ui out of a whole by diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure 
ofs. and confuſed 7deas of corpulcles, or minute bodies ſo to be 
21. dirided, when by former diviſions they are reduced to a 
ure ſmallneſs much exceeding the perception of any of our 
ame enſes; and ſo all that we have clear and diſtinct idea 
er a of, is of what diviſion in general or abſtractly is, and 
ue the relation of tatum and pars: But of the bulk of the 
05 body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain progreſ- 
8802 ſions, I think, we have no clear nor diſtinct idea at all. 


duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating {till 


25 the number which concerns not extenſion) betwixt the. 

uſe $129,000, and the 1000,000 part of it. Or if he thinks 

\ it Ihe can refine his ideas to that degree, without loſing 
icht of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe 


numbers. Such a degree of ſmallneſs is not unreaſon- 


brings it no nearer the end of infinite divifion, than 
I the firſt divifion into two halfs does. I muſt confeſs, 
Wor my part, I have no clear diſtinct idea of the diffe- 


obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when 
e talk of diviſion of bodies in inſinitum, our idea of their 
iſtinct bulks, which is the ſubject and foundation of 


founded, and almoſt loſt in obſcurity. For that 1a, 
hich is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure 


4 For I aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of 


able to be ſuppoſed, ſince a diviſion carried on ſo far, 
rent bulk or extenſion of theſe bodies, having but a very 


viſion, comes, after a little progreſſion, to be con- 
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„ 0 Diflinft and Confuſed Ideas. Bock U. 
and and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh, from | 
one ten times as big, but only by number; fo that we 


have clear diſtinct ideas, we may fay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two fuch extenſions. It is plain 

from hence, that when we talk of infinite diviſibility of 
body, or extenſion, our diſtinck and clear zdeas are only 
of numbers; but the clear diſtinct ideas of extenſion, 


after ſome progreſs of diviſion, is quite loſt: and of 


ſuch minute parts we have no diſtinct ideas at all; but 
it returns, as all our :4eas of infinite do, at laſt to that 
of number always to be added; but thereby never a- 
mounts to any diſtinct idea of actual infinite parts. We 


have, it is true, a clear idea of diviſion, as often as we 


think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea 
of infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of 
an infinite number, by being able ſtill to add new num. 
bers to any aſſigned number we have: Endleſs diviſibi- 
lity giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea of actu- 
ally infinite parts, than endleſs addibility (if I may ſo 
| ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an actually 
infinite number: they both being only in a power ſtill 


increaſing the number, be it already as great as it will, 


So that of what remains to be added (wherein conſiſts 
the infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confuſed idea; from or about which we can argue or 
_ reaſon with no. certainty or clearneſs, no more than we 
can in arithmetic, about a number of which we have no 
ſuch diſtinct idea as we have of 4 or 100 : but only this 
relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is 
ſtill bigger: And we have no more a clear poſitive de 
of it when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ſhould Ny it is bigger than 40, 
or 4; 400,000,000, having no nearer a proportion to 
the end of addition, or number, than 4. For he that 
adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to 
the end of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 


= 400,000,000. And ſo likewiſe in eternity, he that has 


an idea of but four years, has as much a eee, | 


pelete idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 


af years: For what remains of eternity beyond either cf 
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n W theſe two numbers of years, is as clear to the one as 
the other; fl. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive 
Fl idea of it at all. For he that adds only 4 years to 4, 
in © and fo on, ſhall as ſoon reach eternity, as he that adds 

of | 400,000,000 of years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles 
ily the increaſe as often as he will : The remaining abyſs 
n. being (till as far beyond the end of all theſe progreſ- 
of fions, as it is from the length of a day or an hour. For 
we nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite; and 
nat therefore our ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear 
a. | any. Thus it is alſo in our idea of extenſion, when we 
We ! increaſe it by addition, as well as when we diminiſh it 
we || by diviſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite 
un ſpace. Aſter a few doublings of thoſe ideat of exten- 
of bon, which are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, 
im. | we loſe the clear diſtinct idea of that ſpace : It becomes 
ibi. 2 confuſedly great one, with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; 

ty. about which, when we would argue or reaſon, we ſhall 
1 always find ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed ideas in our 
ay arguings and deductions from that part of them which 

fill is confuſed, always leading us into confuſion. 


vill. | 

_ | CHAP. XXX. 

an | > 

> Or OF REAL AND FANTASTICAL IDEAS. | 

1 $ 1. Real Ideas are conformable to their Archetypes 


ESIDES what we have already mentioned concern- 
thi ing ideas, other. conſiderations belong to them, 
in reference to things from whence they are taken, or 
Fro which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent : and thus, 
man ] think, they may come under a threefold diſtinction; 
4% Wand are, | . | | | 
OY Firf, Either real or fantaſtical. 


that Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 
ne 10 Thirdly, True or talle;  - | 
* Firſt, By real ideas, J mean ſuch as have a foundation 


in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with the real be- 
„ne and exiſtence of things, or with their archetypes. 
900% Fantaſticul or chimerical, I call ſuch as have no founda- 
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tion in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality 


of being to which they are tacitly referred as to their 
archetypes. If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of ideas be- 


fore- mentioned, we ſhall find that 
889 2. Simple Ideas all tal. e 
#1Rs$T, Our imple ideas are all real, all agree to the reali- 


ty of things. Not that they are all of them the images 


or repreſentations of what does exiſt; the contra 
whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath 
been already ſhown. But though whiteneſs and cold. 
neſs are no more in ſnow than the pain is; yet thoſe 
ideas of whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, c. being in us the 


effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
Maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations; they are real ideas 
in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the qualities that are really 


in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral appearances being 
deſigned to be the marks whereby we are to know and diſ- 


tinguiſh things which we have to do with, our ideas do as 
well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as realdiſtinguiſhing | 


characters, whether they be only conſtant effects, or elſe 
exact reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves; 


the reality ang in that ſteady correſpondence. they have | 


with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real beings. But whe- 


ther they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or 


patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are con- 
ſtantly produced by them. And thus our ſimple ideas 


are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to 
" thoſe powers of things which produce them in our 
minds, that being all that is requiſite, to make them real, 
and not fictions at pleaſure. For in ſimple ideas (as has 


been ſhown) the mind is wholly confined to the opera- 
tion of things upon it, and can make to itſelf no fimple 
idea, more than what it has receive. 

9 3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Combinations. _ 
Trovecr the mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its 


fimple ideas; yet, I think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in 


reſpect of its complex ideas : for thoſe being combina- 
tions of {imple ideas put together, and united under one 

eneral name; it is plain that the mind "oF aan uſes 
ſome kind of liberty, in forming thoſe co 
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Chap. 39. Of Real and Hantaſtical Ideas. 97 
How elſe comes it to paſs that one man's idea of gold, or 
jultice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has 
put in or left out of his ſome ſimple idea, which the 
other has not. The queſtion then is, which of theſe 
are real, and which barely imaginary combinations? 


Wat collections agree to the reality of things, and what . 


SW not? And to this I fay, That, 1 | 
i | (4 Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent Ideas, are real. 

Y $SzconDLY, mixed modes and relations having no other 
. reality but what they have in the minds of men, there is 


e nothing more required to thoſe kind of ideas to make 


Ce them real, but that they be fo framed, that there be a 


r poſlibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas 


i themſelves being archetypes, cannot differ from their 


y archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one 


vill jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideac. Indeed, 
as any of them have the names of a known language 
as WW afigned to them, by which he that has them in his mind 
5 & would ſignify them to others, ſo bare poſſibility of exiſt- 


4 ing is not enough; they muſt have a conformity to the 
S) ordinary ſignification of the name that is given them, 


e chat they may not be thought fantaſtical: as if a man 
would give the name of juſtice to that idea, which com- 


or mon uſe calls liberality. But this fantaſticalneſs relates 
n. more to propriety of ſpeech, than reality of ideas: for a 
man to be undiſturbed in danger, ſedately to conſider 
OY what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a 
ur mixed mode, or a complex idea of an action whith may 
a, F exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in danger, without uſing' 
one's reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; 
2 and ſo is as real an idea as the other. Though the firſt 
die of theſe having the name courage given to it, may, in re. 
ſpect of that name, be a right or wrong idea, but the 
other, whilſt it has not a common received name of any 
150 known language affigned to it, is not capable of any de- 


. 
— 


. | formity, being made with no reference to any thing but 
i! EE” | b 

9. Ideas of SubNances are real, when they agree with 
. the Exiſtence of things. „ 

THIRDLY, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances being made all 
VVA E 
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= Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. Book II. 
of them in reference to things exiſting without us, and 
intended to be repreſentations of ſubſtances, as they 
really are, are no farther real, than as they are ſuch com- 
binations of ſimple ideas, as are really united, and co- 
exiſt in things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are 
fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch collections of ſim- 
ple ideas as were never really united, never were found 
together in any ſubſtance ; v. g. a rational creature, con- 
fiſting of a horſe's head, joined to a body of human 
ſhape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcribed : or, a bod 
yellow, very maleable, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter 
than common water : or an uniform, unorganized body, 
conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of fimilar parts, with percep- 
tion and voluntary motion joined to it. Whether ſuch 
ſubſtances as theſe can red exiſt or no, it is probable 
we do not know: but be that as it will, theſe ideas of 
ſubſtances being made conformable to no pattern exiſt- 
ing that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections of 
ideas, as no ſubſtance ever ſhowed us united together, 
they ought to paſs with us for barely 1maginary : but 
much more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, which contain in 
them any inconſiſtency or contradicton of their parts. 


OF. ADEQUATE AND INDEQUATE IDEAS. 


$ I. Adequate Ideas are ſuch as perfectly repreſent thar 
J) 8 Ro 
£ NE our real ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are 
| - inadequate. Thoſe I call adequate, which per- 
fectly repreſent thoſe archetypes which the mind ſup- 
poſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand 
for, and to which it refers them. Tnadequate ideas are 
ſuch, which are but a partial or incomplete repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. 
Upon which account it is plain, „„ 
 $ 2. Simple Ideas, all adegu ate. 
' #1RsT, That all our ſimple ideas are adequate. Becauſe 
being nothing but the effects of certain powers in thingy, 


in us theſe ſimple ideas are but few of them denominated 


Chap. 31. Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 99 
fitted and ordained by God to produce ſuch ſenſations 
in us, they cannot but be'correſpondent and adequate to 
thoſe powers : and we are ſure they agree to the reality 
of things. For if ſugar produce in us the ideas which 


. . A . 
we call whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we are ſure there is & 
wer in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our minds, or 


| elſe they could not have been produced by it. And ſo 


each ſenſation anſwering the power that operates on any 
of our ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea (and 
not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to pro- 
duce any ſimple idea); and cannot but be adequate, 
fince it ought only to anſwer that power: and ſo all ſim- 
ple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing 


by us, as if they were only the cauſes of them; but as 
if thoſe ideas were real beings in them. For though fire 
be called painful to the touch, whereby is ſignified the 
power of producing in us the idea of pain, yet it is deno- 
minated alſo light and hot; as if light and heat were 


really ſomething in the fire more than a power to excite 


theſe ideas in us; and therefore are called qualities in, or 
of the fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but 


powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I muſt, in that ſenſe, 


be underſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary qualities, as 
being in things; or of their ideas, as being in the ob- 
jects that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, 
though accommodated to the vulgar notions, without 
which one cannot be well underſtood ; yet truly ſignify 
nothing but thoſe powers which are in things to excite 
certain ſenſation or ideas in us: ſince were there no fit 
organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes on the fight 
and touch, nor a mind joined to thoſe organs to receive 


the ideas of light and heat by thoſe impreſſions from the 


fire or the ſun, there would yet be no more light or 


heat in the world, than there would be pain, if there 


were no ſenſible creature to feel it, though the ſun ſhould 
continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Atna flame 


higher than ever it did. Solidity and extenſion, and the 


termination of it, figure, with motion and reft, whereof 
we have the ideas, would be really in the world as they 
" EA. 


A 


Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. Book II. 
are, whether there were any ſenſible being to perceive 
them or no: and therefore we have reaſon to look on 
thoſe as the real modifications of matter, and ſuch as 
are the exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations from 
bodies. But this being an inquiry not belonging to 
this place, I ſhall enter no farther into it, but proceed to 
ſhow what complex ideas are adequate, and what not. 
6 3. Modles are all adequate. e 
SECONDLY, Our complex ideas of modes, being voluntary 
. collections of {imple ideas which the mind puts - together 
Vuithout reference to any real archetypes or ſtanding pat- 
| terns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate 
ideas.” Becauſe they not being intended for copies of 
things really exiſting, but for archetypes made by the. 
mind to rank and denominate things by, cannot want 
any thing; they having each of them that combination 
of 1deas, and thereby that perfection which the mind in- 

- tended they ſhould: ſo that the mind acquieſces in them, 
and can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the idea 
of a figure, with three ſides meeting in three angles, I 
have a complete idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to 

make it perfect. That the mind is ſatisfied with the 
perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it does not con- 
ceive, that any underſtanding hath, or can have a more 
complete or perfect idea of that thing it ſignifies by the 
word triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than itſelf has in 
that complex idea of three ſides, and three angles; in 
which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, 
or neceſſary to complete it, Wherever or however it 

exiſts. But in our ideas of ſabſtances it is otherwiſe. For 
there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and 
to repreſent to ourſelves that conſtitution on which 
all their properties depend, we perceive our ideas attain 
F © not that perfection we intend; we find they ſtill want 
E ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo are 
all inadequate. But mixed modes and relations, being ar- 
I chetypes without patterns, and ſo having nothing to re- 
preſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every 
thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at firſt put together 
che idea of danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from 
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Chap. 31. Of Adequate and Tnadequate Ideas. 101 
fear, ſedate conſideration from what was juſtly to be 
done, and executing of that without diſturbance, or be- 

ing deterred by the danger of it, had certainly in his 
mind that complex idea made up of that combination 
and intending to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to 
have in it any other ſimple dear, but what it hath it 
could not alſo but be an adequate idea: and laying this 

up in his memory, with the name courage annexed to it, 

Þ to ſignify it to others, and denominate from thence any 

action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a 

ſtandard to meaſure and denominate actions by, as they 

f agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for a 

f pattern, muſt neceſfarily be adequate, being referred to 

nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other original, 


1 but the good-liking and will of him that firſt made this 


& Gow, e — , 


combination. | | . 

1 $ 4. Modes in reference to ſettled Names, may be inades, 

5 | | | 5 FUL. | = 5 | C f 

7 INDEED another coming after, and in converſation learn- 

1 ing from him the word courage, may make any idea, to 
which he gives that name courage, different from what 


the firſt author applied it to, and has in his mind, when 

” he uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns that his idea 

* in thinking ſhould be conformable to the other's idea, as 
: the name he uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in ſound to 


= his, from whom he learned it, his idea may be very 

_ wrong and inadeguate : becauſe in this cafe, making the l 
wi other man's idea the pattern of his idea in thinking, as 

8. F the other man's word or ſound is the pattern of his in 
by ſpeaking, his idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it 

4 is diſtant from the archetype and pattern he refers it to, 
p and intends to expreſs and ſignify by the name he uſes 

on for it; which name he would have to be a ſign of the 

* other man's idea (to which, in its proper uſe, it is pri- 
3 marily annexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: to 

07 which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it is faul- 

5 ty and inadequate. 4 
- WM THeREroRs theſe complex ideas of modes, when they are 


referred by the mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
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= 263 Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. Book Il: 
ideas in the mind of ſome other intelligent being, en- 
preſſed by the names we apply to them, they may be ve. 
ry deficient, wrong and 7nadeguate ; becauſe they agree 
not to that, which the mind deſigns to be their arche: 
type and pattern: in which reſpect only, any idea of 
modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate. And on 
this account our ideas of mixed modes are the moſt liable 
to be faulty of any other; but this refers more to pro- 
per ſpeaking, than knowing right. „ 
$ 6. Ideas of Subſtances, as referred to real Eſences, not 
V adequate. . . 
THIRDLY, what ideas abe have of ſubſtances, J have above 
ſhown. Now thoſe ideas have in the mind a double re- 
ference : 1. Sometimes they are referred to a ſuppoſed 
real eſſence of each ſpecies of things. 2. Sometimes 
taey are only deſigned to be pictures and repreſentations 
in the mind, of things that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qua- 
lities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 
ways, theſe copies of thoſe originals and archetypes, are 
imperfect and zmadequate,  * 3 
Fir, It is uſual for men to make the names of ſub- 
ſtances ſtand for things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real 
eſſences, whereby they are of this or that ſpecies : and 
names ſtanding for nothing but the zdeas that are in 
mens minds, they muſt nanny refer their ideas to 
ſuch real eſſences, as to their archetypes. That men 
(eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the learning 
taught in this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpe- 
cific eſſences of ſubſtances, which each individual, in its 
ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of; 
is ſo far from needing proof, that it will be thought 
ſtrange if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they 
ordinarily apply the ſpecific names they rank particular 
ſubſtances under, to things as diſtinguiſned by ſuch ſpe- 
«cific real eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would 
not take it amiſs, if it ſnould be doubted, whether he 
called himſelf man, with any other meaning, than as 
having the real efſence of a man? And yet if vu de- 
mand what thoſe real eſſences are, it is plain men are 
ignorant, and know them not. From whence it follows, 


. 
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that the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 
to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are unknown, 
muſt be ſo far from my adequate, that they cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of them at all. The 
complex ideas we have of ſubſtances, are, as it has been 
ſhown, certain collections of ſimple ideas that have been 
obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But 
ſuch a complex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any 
ſubſtance ; for then the properties we diſcover in that 
body, would depend on that complex idea, and be dedu- 
cible from it, and their neceſſary connection with it be 
known; as all properties of a triangle depend on, and 
as far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the 
complex idea of three lines, including a ſpace. But it is 
plain, that in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, are not 
contained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qualities, 
that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon idea men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 
weight and hardneſs ; and a property that they look on. 

as- belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this pro- 
perty has no neceffary connection with that complex 


idea, or any part of it: and there is no more reaſon to 
think that malleableneſs depends on that colour, weight 


and hardneſs, than that that colour, or that weight de- 
pends on its malleableneſs. And yet, though we know 
nothing of theſe real eſſences, there is nothing more or- 
dinary, than that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things 
to ſuch eſſences. The particular parcel of matter, Which 


makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, by 


moſt men, ſuppoſed to have a real eſſence, whereby it is 
geld; and from whence thoſe qualities flow, which 1 
find in it, viz. its peculiar colour, weight, hardneſs, fu- 
ſibility, fixedneſs, and change of colour upon a flight 
touch of mercury, Sc. This eſſence, from which all 
theſe properties how when I inquire into it, and ſearch 
after it, I plainly perceive I cannot diſcoyer ; the far- 
theſt I can go, is only to preſume, that it being nothing 
but body, its real eflence, or internal conſtitution, on 
which theſe” qualities depend, can be nothing but the 


figure, ſize and connection of its ſolid parts; of neither 
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of which, having any diſtinct perception at all, can I 


have any idea af its eſſence, which is the cauſe that it 


has that particular ſhining yellowneſs, a greater weight 
than any thing I know of the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to 
have its colour changed by the touch of quickſilver. If 
any one will fay, that the real eſſence and internal con. 
ſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is not the 
figure, ſize and arrangement or connection of its ſolid 
parts, but ſomething elſe, call-d its particular form ; 1 
am farther from having any idea of its real eſſence, than 
I was before: for I have an idea of a figure, ſize and ſi- 
tuation of ſolid parts in general, though I have none 


of the particular figure, ſize, or putting together of 


parts, whereby the qualities above-mentioned are pro- 
duced ; which qualities I find in that particular parcel 
of matter that is on my finger, and not in another parcel 
of matter, with which I cut the pen I write with. But 
when I am told, that ſomething beſides the figure, ſize 

and poſture of the ſolid parts of that body, 1s its eſſence, 
ſomething called /ubfantial form ; of that, I confeſs, I 


have no idea at all, but only of the ſound form, which is 


far enough from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſtitu- 
tion. The like ignorance as I have of the real eſſence 


of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of the real eſ- 
ſence of all other natural ones: of which effences, I 


confeſs I have no diſtinct ideas at all; and J am apt to 


ſuppoſe others, when they examine their own know- | 


ledge, will find in themſelves, in this one point, the 
fame ſort of ignorance. 19 5 


Now then, when men apply to this particular parcel of 
matter on my finger, a general name already in uſe, and 
denominate it gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they 


not underſtood to give it that name as belonging to a par- 


ticular ſpecies of bodies, having a real internal eſſence; 
by having of which eſſence, this particular ſubſtance 
comes to be of that ſpecies, and to be called by that 
name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name, by 
which things are marked, as having that eflenee, muſt be 


referred primarily to that eſſence; and conſequently the 
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idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred alſo 
to that eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which 
eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the names, know not, 
their ideas of /ub/tances mult be all adequate in that reſpect, 
as not containing in them that real eſſence which the | 
mind intends they ſhould. , 
9 8; Ideas of Subſtances, as. Collection of their Rualitier | 
are all inadequate. 

SECONDLY, Thoſe who neglecting that uſeleſs e - 
tion of unknown real eſſences, whereby they are diſtin- 
guiſhed, endeavour to copy the ſubſtances that exiſt in 
the world, by putting together the ideas of thoſe ſen- 
fible qualities which are found co-exiſting in them, 
though they come muchInearer a likeneſs of them, 


than thoſe who 1magine they know not what real ſpeci- 
tic eſſences; yet they arrive not at perfectly. adequate 


ideas of thoſe ſubſtances. they would thus copy into their 
minds; nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully contain all 
that is to be found in their archetypes. Becauſe thoſe 
qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, whereof we make 
their complex ideas, are fo many and various, that no 
man's complex idea contains them all. That our ab- 
ſtract ideas of ſubſtances do not contain in them all the 
ſimple ideas that are united in the things themſelves, 1s 
evident, in that men do rarely put into their complex 


idea of any ſubſtance, all the ſimple ideas they do know _ 


to exiſt in it. Becauſe endeavouring to make the {i igni- 
tication of their ſpecific names as clear, and as little cum- 
berſome as they can, they make their ſpecific ideas of 
the ſorts of ſubſtances, for the moſt part, of a few of 
thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them: But 
theſe having no orginal precedency, or right to be put 
in, and make the ſpecific idea more than others that are 
left out, it is plain that both theſe ways our ideas of /ub- - 
flances are deficient and. inadequate. - The ſimple ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of ſubſtances, are 
all of them (bating only A figure and bulk of ſome 


ſorts) powers, which being relations to other ſubſtances, 
we can never be ſure that we know all the powers that 
are in . one body, till we have cried what changes 
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it is ſitted to give to, or receive from other ſubſtances, | 

| in their ſeveral ways of application: Which being im- 

| poſſible to be tried upon ny one body, much leſs upon 
d 


all, it is impoſſible we thould have adequate zdeas of any 
ſubſtance, made up of a colleCtion of all its properties. 


2 = OS 9. a . : 4 
Wosokvxx firſt lit on a parcel of that ſort of fub. 
ſtance we denote by the word gold, could not rational. 


take the bulk and figure he obſerved in that lump, to 


depend on its real eſſence or internal conſtitution, 
Therefore thofe never went into his idea of that ſpecies 


. of body ; but its peculiar colour, perhaps, and weight, 


were the firſt he abſtracted from it, to make the com- 


- -plex idea of that fpecies. Which both are but powers; 


the one to affect our eyes after ſuch a manner, and to 
produce in us that idea we call yellow ; and the other to 


force upwards any other body of equal bulk, they be- 
ing put into a pair of equal ſcales, one againſt another, 


Another perhaps added to theſe the ideas of fuſibility 
and fixedneſs, two other paſſive powers, in relation to 
the operation of fire upon it; another, its ductility and 
ſolubility in ag. regia, two other powers relating to the 
operation of other bodies, in changing its outward frgure 
or ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts. Theſe, or part 
of theſe, put together, uſually make the complex idea in 
mens minds, of that ſort of body we call gold. 

| | 10. 

Bur no one, who hath conſidered the properties of bo- 
dies in general, or this ſort in particular, can doubt 


that this called gold has infinite other properties, not con- 


tained in that complex idea. Some who have examined 


this ſpecies more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate 


ten times as many properties in gold, all of them as in- 
feparable from its internal conftitution, as its colour or 
weight: And, it 1s probable, if any one knew all the 
properties that are by divers men known' of this metal, 
there would an hundred times as many ideas go to the 
complex idea of gold, as any one man yet has in his; and 

t perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to 
be diſcovered in it. The changes which that one bod 
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is apt to receive, and make in other bodies, upon a due 
application, exceeding far not only what we know, but 
what we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear ſo 
much a paradox to any one, who will but conſider how 
far men are yet from knowing all the properties of that 
one, no very compound figure, a zriangle ; though it 
be no ſmall number that are already by mathematicians 
diſcovered of it. | . = 
6 11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Collections of their Quali- 
Ties, are all inadequate. | 
So that all our complex ideas of ſubſtances are imperfect 
and inadequate, Which would be ſo alſo in mathemati- 
cal figures, if we were to have our complex ideas of them, 
only by collecting their properties in reference to other 
figures. How uncertain and imperfe& would our ideas 
be of an ellipſis, if we had no other idea of it, but ſome 
few of its properties? Whereas having in our plain 
idea the whole eſſence of that figure, we from thence 
diſcover thoſe properties, and demonſtratively ſee how 
they flow, and are inſeparable from it, Ws 


Simple Ideas i 


- 


Hur, and adequate. 


8 | 
THus 4 mind has three ſorts of abſtract ideas or nomi- 
nal effences; | | 5 


FirsT, Simple ideas, which are Huna, or copies ; but 
yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being intended to ex- 
preſs nothing but the power in things to produce in the 
mind ſuch a fenfation, that ſenſation, when it is produ- 
eed, cannot but be the effect of that power. So the pa- 
per I write on, having the power, in the light (I ſpeak 


according to the common notion of light) to produce in 


me the ſenſation which I call white, it cannot but be the 


effect of ſuch a power, in ſomething without the mind; 
fince the mind has not the power to produce any ſuch 
idea in itſelf, and being meant for nothing elſe but the 


effeck of ſuch a power, that ſimple idea 1s teal and ade- 
gquate: the ſenſation of white, in my mind, being the 
effect of that power; which is in the paper to produce 


it, is perfectly adequate to that power; or elſe, that 
power would produce a 5 Sh 
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_ $13. Ideas of Sulſtances are u, inadequate, 
SEO DZT, The complex ideas of ſubjtances are ectypes, co 
res too; but not perfect ones, not adequate: which is 
very evident to the mind, in that it plainly perceives 
that whatever collection of ſimple ideas it makes of any 
ſubſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exaciy 
anſwers all that are in that ſubſtance : ſince not. having 
tried all the operations, of all other ſubſtances upon it, 
and found all the alterations it would receive from, or 
cauſe in other ſubſtances, it cannot have an exact ade- 
quate collection of all its active and paſſive capacities 
and ſo not have an adequate complex idea of the powers 
of any ſubſtance exiſting, and its relations, which is 
that ſort of complex idea of ſubſtances we have. And 
after all, if we could have, and actually had in our com- 
plex idea, an exact collection of all the ſecondary quali- 
ties or powers of any ſubſtance, we ſhould not yet there. 
by have an idea of the eſſence of that thing. For ſince 
the powers or qualities that are obſervable by us, are 
not the real eſſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, 
and flow from it, any collection whatſoever of theſe 
f qualities, cannot be the real eſſence of that thing, 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of ſubſtances are not 
I adequate; are not what the mind intends them to be. 
\. - Beſides, a man has no idea of ſubſtance in general, nor 
knows what ſubſtance is in itſelf. | | ; 
9 14. Ideas of Modes. and Relations, are Archetypes,, 
: . and cannet but be adequate. | 9 
THIRDLY, Complex. ideas of modes and relations, are ori- 
ginals, and archetypes ; are not copies, nor made af- ll 
ter the pattern of any real exiſtence, to which the mind I | 
intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. WU | 
Theſe being ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, that the 
mind itſelf puts together, and ſuch collections, that each 
of them contains in it preciſely all that the mind intends Iſl | 
it ſhould, they are archetypes and eſſences of modes that 
may exiſt, and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong on- 
Iy to ſuch modes, as when they do exiſt, have an exact 
_ conformity with thoſe complex ideac. The ideas there- 
| bore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. : 


* 
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5 1. Truth and Falſe hood properly belong to Propoſitions.” 


Txovcn truth and falſehood belong, in propriety. of 


1s the reaſon of that denomination. 


thing can be ſaid to be rue or falſe. 


* 
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ſpeech, only to propoſitions ; yet ideas are oftentimes 
termed true or falſe (as what words are there, that are 
not uſed with great latitude, and with ſome deviation 
from their. ſtrict and proper ſignifications?) Though, I 
think, that when the ideas themſelves are termed true 
or falſe, there is is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit propoſition, 
which is the foundation of that denomination : as we 
ſhall ſee, if we examine. the particular occaſions where- 


in they come to be called true or falfe. In all which, 


we ſhall find ſome kind of affirmation or negation, which 
For our ideas being 
nothing but bare appeareances or perceptions in our. 
minds, cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves. be ſaid 
to be true or falſe, no more. than a ſingle name of any 


2. Metaphyſical Truth contains a tacit Propoſition. 
INDEED. both ideas and words may be faid to be true in a 
metaphyſical ſenſe of the word truth, as all other things, 
that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be true; i. e. really to be 
ſuch as they exiſt. . Though in things called rue, even 
in that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret reference to our 
ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth, which 


amounts to a mental propoſition, though it be uſually 


not taken notice of. 1 75 „ 
( 3. No Idea, as an Appearance in the mind, true or falſe. 
Bor it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of truth which 


we inquire here, when we examine whether our :deas 


are capable of being true or falſe ; but in the more ordi- 
ninary acceptation of thoſe words: And ſo I fay, that 


the ideas in our minds being only ſo many perceptions, . 


or appearances there, none of them are falſe ; the idea of 
a centaur having no more falſehood in it, when it ap- 


pears in our minds, than the name centaur has falſehood 


3. 
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on paper. For truth or falſehood lying always in 


ſome affirmation, or negation, mental or verbal, our 


ideas are not capable, any of them, of being falſe, till the 


mind paſſes ſome judgment on them; that is, affirms or 

denies ſomething of them. | 8 5 
4. Ideas referred to any thing, may be true or falſe. 

WHENEVER the mind refers any of its ideas to any thin 


extraneous to them, they are then capable to be called true 


or falſe. Becauſe the mind in ſuch a reference makes a 
tacit ſuppoſition of their conformity to that thing : which 
ſuppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, fo the ideas 
themſelves come to be denominated. 'The moſt uſual 
caſes wherein this happens, are theſe following : | 
95. Other mens Ideas, real Exiftence, and ſuppoſed 
real Eſſences, are what men uſually refer their Ideas te. 
_ F#1ssrT, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea it has, con- 
formable to that in other mens minds, called by the ſame 


common name; v. g. when the mind intends or judges | 


Its ideas of juſtice temperance, religion, to be the ſame 
with what other men give thoſe names to. 
SECONDLY, When the mind ſuppoſes any zdea it has 
in itſelf, to be couformable to ſome real . Thus 
the two ideas, of a man and a centaur, ſuppoſed to be 
the ideas of real ſubſtances, are the one true, and the 
other falſe ; the one having a conformity to what has 
really exiſted, the other not. | TN 


HIRDLY, When the mind refers any of its ideas to 


that real conſtitution and ence of any thing, whereon 
all its properties depend: and thus the greateſt part, if 
not all our ideas of ſubſtaces, are falſe. 

85806. The Cauſe of ſuch References. 

TEEsE ſuppoſitions the mind is very apt tacitly to make 
concerning its own zdeas. But yet, if we will examine 
it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not only, concerning its 
abſtract complex ideas. For the natural tendency. of the 
mind being towards knowledge; and finding that, if it 
ſhould proceed by and dwell upon only particular things, 
its progreſs would be very ſlow, and its work endleſs: 
therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledg, and make each 
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in it, when it is pronounced by our mouths or written 
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it; it is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs 


without this double conformity of 


LT 
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perception more comprehenſive; the firſt thing it does, 


as the foundation of the eafier enlarging its knowledge, 
either by contemplation of the things themſelves that it 
would know, or conference with others about them, is 
to bind them into bundles, and rank them fo into ſorts, 
that what knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 
thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that ſort; and ſo 


advance by larger ſteps in that, which is its great bu- 


ſineſs, knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhowed, 
is the reaſon why we collect things under compre- 
henſive ideas, with names annexed to them, into genera 


and ſpecies, i. e. into kinds and forts. 


Ir therefore we will warily attend to the motions of the 
mind, and obſerve what courſe it uſually takes in its way 
to knowledge; we ſhall, I think, find that the mind 
having got any idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, 
either in contemplation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it 
does, is to abſtract it, and then get a name to it; and 


ſo lay it up in its ſtore houſe, the memory, as containing. 


the eſſence of a ſort of things, of whiehi chat name is al- 
ways to be the mark. Hence it is, that we may often 
obſerve, that when any one fees a new thing of a kind 


that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it is, mean- 


ing by that inquiry nothing but the name. As if the 


name carried with it the knowledge of the ſpecies, or 


the eſſence of it: whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, 
and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. N 


Bor this abſtra& idea being ſomething in the mind be- 

tween the thing that exiſts, and the name that is A | 
our 

knowledge, and the propriety or intelligibleneſs of our 


ſpeaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that men are ſo 
forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract ideas they have in 
their minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting 


without them, to which they are referred; and are the 


ſame alſo, to which the names they give them do, by 


the uſe and propriety of that language, belong. For 


9 e 
Ff , 
we 


1 


whey ſhould both ot wat of 3 in danch, 
| and. talk of them unintelligibly to . rn 5 
Simple Ideas may be falſe, in reference to others. 
: 50. the fame. eee but are leaſt liable to be for: 7, i 
Figsm,. then, I ſay, that auen the truth of our Ideas i al 
Judged, pf, by the conformity they have to the. ideas hich, 
ether men-have, and commonly ſignify b. the ſame. name, 
they may be any of them falſe.” But yet ſimple ideas are leaft. 
Fall liable to be fo miftaken. ; | becauſe a man by his ſenſes, 
and every day' 8 obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf 
what the ſimple: ideas are, which there ſeveral names 
that are in common uſe ſtand for; they being but few 
in number, and ſuch as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he 
N caſily rectify by the objects they are to be found 
Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in 
his names of ſimple ideas ; or. applies the name red, to 
the idea green: or the name faveet, to the idea bitter . . 
much leſs are men apt to confound the names of ideas, 
belonging to different ſenſes; and call a colour by the 
name of a taſte, Wc. whereby it is evident, that theſimple 
ideas they call by;any name, are commonly the ſame that 
others have and) mean when they uſe the ſame names. 
- $10: Ideas of mittel Modes moſt liable io be falſe i in this 
2 
Complex ideas are 8 more 5 1 0. 1 22 in 5 re- 
ect and the cùmplex ideas of. mixed modes, much mort 
than thoſe of. ſubſtances : becauſe in ſubſtances. (eſpecially 
thoſe which the common and unborrowed names of 
any language are applied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible 
qualities, ſerving ordinarily. to diſtinguiſh one fort from 
another, eaſily. preſerye thoſe, who take any care in the 
uſe of their words, from applying them to ſorts. of ſub- | 
ſtances, to which they do not at all belong. But in 
mixed modes we are much more uncertain; it being 
not ſoeaſy to determine of ſeveral actions, Whether they 
are to be called Juſtice or cruelty, liberality or podigality. 
And ſo in referring our ideas to thoſe of other men, cal- 
led by the ſame names, ours may be falſe ; and the idea: 
in our minds, which we expreſs by the word juſtice,” 
may prrbapy be that which wa to have another name. 
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$: 11. - Or at leaſt to be thought falſe. 1 
Bur whether or no, our ideas of mixed modes are more 
liable than any ſort to be different from thoſe of other 
men, which are marked by the ſame names; this at leaſt 
is certain, That hir ſort of falſehood is much more familiar 
ly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. 
When a man is thought to have a falſe idea of ,jre/izce, or 
gratitude, or glory, it is for no other reaſon, but that his 
agrees not with the ideas which each of thoſe names are 
the ſigns of in other men. : 
- -_ 6 12. And why. . 
Tat reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the ab- 
ſtract ideas of mixed modes, being mens voluntary com- 
binations of ſuch a preciſe collection of ſimple zdeas ;. 
and ſo the eſſence of each ſpecies being made by men. 
alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible ſtandard ex- 
iſting any where, but the name itſelf, or the definition 
of that name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
ideas of mixed modes to, as a ſtandard to which we 
would conform them, but the ideas of thoſe who are 
thought to uſe thoſe names in their moſt proper ſignih- 


cations 3 and fo as our ideas conform or differ from them, 


they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much concerning 
the truth and falſehood of our ideas, in reference to their 
names. n 9 4; | ” 
( 13. As referred to real Exiſtences none of our Ideas 
can be falſe, but thoſe of Subſtances. 2 0 
SECONDLY, As to the truth and falſehood of our ideas, 


in reference to the real exiſtence of things, when that is 


made the ſtandard of their truth, none of them can be 
termed falſe, but only our complex ideas of ſubſtances. .. - 
14. Firſt, Simple Ideas in this ſenſe not falſe, and whys.. 
FizsT, Our fimple ideas being barely ſuch perceptions 
as God has fitted us to receive, and given power to ex- 
ternal objects to produce in us by eſtabliſhed laws and 
ways, ſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, though in- 
comprehenſible to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing elſe 
but in ſuch appearances as are produced in us, and muſt 
be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in external ob- 
lects, or elſe they could not be produced in us; and 
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114 / True and Falſe Ideas. 

thus anſwering thoſe powers, they are what they ſhould 
be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable to any impu- 
tation of falſehood, if the mind (as in moſt men 1 believe 
it does) judges theſe ideas to be in the things themſelves, 
For God, in his wiſdom, having ſet them as marks of dif. 
tinction in things, whereby we may be able to diſcern 
one thing from another, and fo chooſe any of them for 
our uſes, as we have occaſion ; it alters not the nature of 
our ſimple idea, whether we think that the idea of blue 
be in the violet itſelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, reflect- 
ing the particles of light, after a certain manner, to be 
in the violet itſelf. For that texture in the object, by a 
regular and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea 


of blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, 


that from any other thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing 
mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar tex- 
ture of parts, elſe that very colour, the idea whereof 
(which is in us) is the exact reſemblance. And it is 
equally from that appearance to be denominated 5%, 


whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture 


in it, that cauſes in us that idea: ſince the name blue 
notes properly nothing, but that mark of diſtinction that 
is in a violet, diſcernible only by our eyes, whatever it 


conſiſts in, that being beyond our capacities a 


know, and perhaps would be of leſs uſe to us, if we 
faculties to diſcern. 5 | 5 
9 15. Though one Man's Idea of blue ſbould be different 
1 | From another's. 25H 
NxrTHFR would it carry any imputation of falſehood to 
our ſimple ideas, if by the different ſtructure of our or- 
ans it were ſo ordered, that the ſame object ſhould produce 
in ſeveral men's minds different ideas at the ſame time} 
v. g. if the idea that a violet produced in one man's 
mind by his eyes were the fame that a marigold pro- 
duced in another man's, and vice verſa. For ſince this 
could never be known, becauſe one man's mind could 
not paſs into another man's body to perceive what ap- 
pearances were produced by thoſe organs; neither the 
dens hereby, nor the names would be at all confounded, 


| 


N 
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Chap 32. Of True and Falſe Ideas. | Txh 
or any falſehood be in either. For all things that had the 
texture of a violet, producing conſtantly the idea which he 
called blue: and thoſe which had the texture of a mari- 
gold, producing conſtantly the idea which he has conſtant- 
ly called ye/low ; whatever thoſe appearances were in 
his mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtingwiſh 
things for his uſe by thoſe appearances, and underſtand 
and ſignify thoſe diſtinctions marked by the name blue 
and yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas in his mind, re- 
ceived from thoſe two flowers, were exactly the ſam® 
with the ideas in other men's minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible zdeas cares: by 
any object in different men's minds, are moſt commonly 
very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which opinion 
[ think, there might be many reaſons offered: but that 
being beſides my preſent buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my 
reader with them; but only mind him, that the contra- 
ry. in e if it could be proved, is of little uſe, 
either for the improvement of our knowledge, or conve= 
niency of life; and ſo we need not trouble ourſelves to 
, 5 ORD OO Og 
916. Fit, Simple ideas in this Senſe not falſe, and why. 
FROM what has been ſaid concerning our fimple eas, 
| think it evident, that our ſmple ideas ean none of them 
be falſe in reſpef of things exiſting without us. For the 
truth of theſe appeararices, or perceptions in our minds, 
conſiſting, as has been aid, only in their being anſwer- 
able to the powers in external objects, to produce by our 
ſenſes ſuch appearanees in us; and each of them being 
in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the power that pro- 
duced it, and which alone it repreſents; it cannot upon 
that account, or as referred to ſuch a pattern, be ale. 
Blue or yelloav, bitter or ſweet, can never be falſe idear; 
theſe perceptions in the mind are juſt ſuch as they are 
there, anſwering the powers appointed by God to pro- 
duce them; and ſo are truly what they are and are in- 
tended to be. Indeed the names may be miſapplied; 
but that in this reſpect makes no falſehood in the ideas 
as if a man ignorant in the Engliſb tongue ſhould call 
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116 Of True and Falſe Ideas. Bool I, 
917. Secondly, Modes not falſe. = © 
SECONDLY, Neither can our complex ideas of modes, in re 
ference to the effence of any thing really Ane; be falſe. 
Becauſe whatever complex idea I have of any mode, it 
hath no reference to any pattern exiſting, and made by 
nature: it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
ideas than what it hath; nor to repreſent any thing but 
ſuch a complication of ideas as it does. Thus when I 


0 afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink and clothing, and 
bother conveniencies of life as his riches and eſtate will 
be ſufficient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, I have 
no fie ideas; but ſuch an one as repreſents an action, 
either as I find or imagine it; and ſo is capable of nei- 
ther truth or, falſehood, But when I give the name fru- 
gality, or virtue to this action, then it may be called a 
idea, to which, in propriety of ſpeech, the name of fru- 
gality doth belong; or to be conformable to that law, 
which is the ſtandard of virtue and vicſ eee. 
9 18. Thirdly, Ideas of Subſtances when falſe. 
red to patterns in things themſelves, may be falſe. That 
they are all fa!/z, when looked upon as the repreſen- 
_ tations of the unknown eſſences of things, is ſo evident, 


fore paſs over that chimerical ſappoſition, and conſider 
them as collections of ſimple ideas in the mind, taken 
from combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together con- 
ſtantly in things, of which patterns they are the ſuppo- 
ſed copies: And in this reference of them, to the exiſt- 
ence of things, they are falſe ideas. 1. V ben they put 
together ſimple ideas, which in the real exiſtence of 
things haye no union; as when, to the ſhape and ſize that 
exiſt together in a horſe, is joined, in the ſame complex 
idea, the power of barking like a dog: which three ideas, 
however put together into one in the mind, were never 
united in nature; and this therefore may be called a 
falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſubſtances, are, in this 
reſpect, alſo falſe, when from any collection of ſimple 


. 


have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, who forbears 


| falſe idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 


THIN DI Y, Our complex ideas of ſubſlances, being all refer- 


that there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall there 


Chap. 32. Of True and Falſe Ideas. 111 
ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, 
by a direct negation, any other ſimple idea which is 
conſtantly joined with them. Thus, if to extenſion, ſo- 


üidity, fuſibility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow 


colour of gold, any one join in his thoughts the nega- 
tion of a greater degree of fixedneſs than is in lead or 
copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex idea, as 
well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the idea 
of perfect abſolute fixedneſs. For either way, the com- 
plex idea of gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 
have no union in nature, may be termed falſe. But if 
he leave out of this his complex idea, that of fixedneſs 


quite, without either actually joining to, or ſeparating 


of it from the reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be look. 
ed on as an inadequate and imperfect idea rather than a 


falſe one; ſince though it contains not all the fimple - 


ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none together 
but what do really exiſt together. 

(19g. Truth or Falſebood always ſuppoſes Affirmation or 

SE VNVNegation. f br: 7 Te 
Trxoven, in compliance with the ordinary my of ſpeak- 
ing, I have ſhowed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground 
our ideas may be ſometimes called true or falſe ; yet if 
we will look a little nearer into the matter, in all caſes 
where any idea is called true or | falſe, it is from ſome 
judgment that the mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, 


© that is true or falſe. For truth or falſehood, being never 


without ſome affirmation or negation, expreſs or tacit, it is 
not to be found but when ſigns are joined or ſeparated, 


according to the agreement or difagreement of the 
things they ſtand for. The ſigns we chiefly uſe are ei- 
ther ideas of words, wherewith we make either mental or 


verbal propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or ſepara- 
ting theſe repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and falſehood in the 


contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhowed hereafter. 


9 20. Ideas in them/elves neither true nor falſe. 
Any idea then which we have in our minds, whether 
conformable or not to the exiſtence of things, or to any 
weas in the minds of other men, cannot properly for this 
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118 Of True and Falſe Ideas. | 

alone be called falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if they 
have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in 
things without, cannot be thought fal/e, being exact re- 
preſentations of ſomething : Nor yet if they have any 
thing in them differing from the reality of things, can 


they properly be ſaid to be falſe repreſentations, or ideas 
of 4 4 they do not repreſent. But the miſtake and 


$ 21. But are falſe, 1. When judged agreeable to anather 
muna Idea, without being fo. _ 
FiRrsT, When the mind, having any idea, it judges and 
- concludes it the ſame that is in other mens minds, ſignified 
by the ſame name; or that it is conformable to the ordi- 
nary received ſignification or definition of that word, 
when indeed it is not : which is the moſt uſual miſtake 
in mixed modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 
- $ 22. 2. When judged to agree to real Exiſtence, when 
| 1 they do not. e 
SECONDLY, When it having a complex idea made up of 
ſuch a collection of ſimple ones, as nature never puts 
together, it judges it to agree to a ſpecies of creatures really 
exiſting ; as when it joins the weight of tin, to the colour, 
fuſibility, and fixedneſs of gold. 5 - 
9 23. 3. When judged adequate, without being ſo. 
THIRDLY, When in its complex ,:dea it has united a 
certain number of ſimple ideas that do really exiſt toge- 
ther in ſome ſort of creatures, but has alſo left out o- 
thers as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfet 
complete idea of a fort of things clic really it is not; v. g. 
having joined the ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, 
moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex idea to be 
the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar fixednels 
and ſolubility in aqua regia are as inſeparable from thoſe 
other ideas or qualities of that body, as they are one 
from another. 7 1 9 e 
24. 4. When judged to repreſent the real Eſſence. 
FoURTHLY, The miſtake is yet greater, when I juds 
that this complex idea, contains in it the real eſſence of any bod 
exiſting ; when at leaſt it contains but ſome few of tholc 
properties which flow from its real efſence and conſtitu- 
; 8 4 5 "6 
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tion. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe properties; for 
thoſe properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſ- 


five powers it has, in reference to other things, all that 


are rulganiy known of any one body, and of which the 

ea of that kind of things is uſually. made, are 
but a very few, in compariſon of what a man, that has 
ſeveral ways tried and examined it, knows of that one 
ſort of things; and all that the moſt expert man knows, 


are but few, in compariſon of what are really in that 


body, and depend on its internal or eſſential conſtitu- 
tion. The eſſence of a triangle lies in a very little com- 


paſs, conſiſts in a very few ideas; three lines including 


a ſpace make up that eſſence : But the properties that 

flow from this eſſence, are more than can be eaſily known 

or enumerated. So I imagine it is in ſubſtances, their 

real efſences lie in a little compaſs ; though the proper- 

ties flowing from that wternal conſtitution are end- 

leſs. | 1 
$ 25. Ideas when falſe. 


To conclude, a man having no notion of any thing 


without him, but by the iden he has of it in his mind 
(which idea he has a power to call by what name he 
pleaſes), he may indeed make an idea neither anſwering 
the reality of things, nor agreeing to the ideas common- 
ly ſignified by other peoples words ; but cannot make a 
wrong or falſe idea of a thing, which is no otherwiſe 
known to him but by the idea he has of it: v. g. When 
frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a man, 
and join to this a horſe's +) and neck, I do not make 


a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a Man or Tartar, and 


imagine it either to repreſent ſome real being without 
me, or to be the ſame idea that others call by the ſame 


name; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this 


account it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe idea: 


though indeed the falſehood lies not in the idea, but in 
that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a conformity and 


reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But 
yet, if having framed ſuch an idea in my mind, without 
thinking either that exiſtence, or the name Man or Tartar, 


6 


Do the whole matter, I think, that our ideat, as they 
are conſidered by the mind, either in reference to the 
proper ſignification of their names, or in reference to 
the reality of things, may very fitly be called right or 

-avrong ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe 
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v2 E True and Falſe Ideas. Book I, 
belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be 

juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not errone- 

ous in my judgment; nor the idea any way falſe 


$ 26. More properly to be called Right or I rong. 


patterns to which they are referred. But if any one had 
rather call them rue or falſe, it is fit he uſe a liberty, 
which every one has, to call things 5 thoſe names he 
thinks beſt; though in propriety o 


they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them 


ſome mental propoſition. The zdeas that are in a man's 


mind, ſimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs com- 
lex ones, wherein inconſiſtent parts are jumbled to- 


gether. All other ideas are in themſelves right, and the 


knowledge abont them right and true knowledge: But 


when we come to refer them to any thing, as to their 
patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of being 


wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch archetypes. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


or THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


* 


HERE is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve 
; ſomething that ſeems odd to him, and is in it- 
ſelf really extravagant in the opinions, reaſonings, and 
actions of other men. The leaſt flaw of this kind, if at 


all different from his own, every one is quick-ſightel 
enough to eſpy in another, and will by the authority of 


reaſon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
eater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and conduct, 


vhich he never perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, 


be convinced oo. 
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ſpeech, truth or 
falſehood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as 


8 1. Something unreaſonable in moſt Men. 


* _ 


f 


| Chap. 33: Of the Aſſciation of dew, 1 


$ 2. Not wholly from Self-love.. 


q Tx1s proceeds not wholly from ſelf-love, though that 
| has often a great hand in it. Men of fair minds, and 
| not given up to the over-weening of ſelt-flattery, ate 


frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one with a» 
mazement hears the arguings, and is aſtoniſhed at the 
obſtinacy of a worthy man, who yields not to the evi- 
dence of reaſon, though laid before him as clear as day- 
. 5 $. 3. Nor from Education. 
Tus ſort of unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to edu- 
cation and prejudice, and for the moſt part truly enough, 
though that reaches not the bottom of the dileaſe, 
nor ſhows diſtinctly enough where it riſes, or wherein it 


lies. Education is often rightly affigned for the cauſe, | 


and prejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
ſelf : But yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this fort of madneſs to the root it 
ſprings from,-and ſo explain it, as to ſhow whence this 
fav has its original in very ſober and rational minds, 


and wherein it conſiſts. 


.-þ 4+ A degreeaf Aﬀodnefe-. 
I $H4LL be pardoned for calling it by ſo harſh a name as 


| madneſs, when it is conſidered, that oppoſition to reaſon 
deſerves that name, and is really madneſs ; and there is 


ſcarce a, man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways, on all ogcaſions, argue or do as in ſome caſes. he 

conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam 
than civil. converſation. I do not here mean when de is 
under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the \ 
calm courſe of his life. That which will yet more 
bgize for this harſh name, and ungrateful imputafbr$. 
on the greateſt part of mankind, is, that inquirit'a 
little by the by into the nature of madneſs, B. I. C. ir. 
913. I found it to ſpring from the very ſame root, and 
to depend on the very ſame cauſe: we are here ſpeaking 
of, This conſideration of the thing itſelf; at a time when 
I thought not the leaſt on the ſubject which. I am now 
treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a.weak- 
45 to wy all men me ſo liable; if this be a taint 
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— : Of the Affciation of Ideas. Book Il. 


which ſo univerſally infects mankind, the greater care 


fhould be taken to lay it open under its due name, there. 
by to excite the greater care in its prevention and cure, 


z 


95. From a wrong Connection of Ideas. 
SOME of our ideas have a natural correſpondence and 


connection one with another: It is the office and excel- 


lency of our reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them toge- 


ther in that union and correſpondence which is founded 


in their peculiar beings. Beſides this, there 1s another 
connection of ideas wholly owing to chance or cuſtom : 
{deas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be 
ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is very hard to ſe- 


parate them; they always keep in company, and the 
one no ſooner at any time comes into the underſtand- 
ing, but its aſſociates appears with it; and if they are 


more than two, which are thus united, the whole gang, 
always inſeparable, ſhow themſelves together.. 
$6. This Connection how made. _ 

Tris ſtrong combination of ideas, not allied by nature, 
the mind makes in itſelf either voluntarily or by chance; 
and hence it comes in different men to be very different, 
according to their different inclinations, education, in- 
tereſts, bo . "Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking in the 
underſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body ; all which ſeems to be but 


trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once ſet a- 


going, continue in the ſame ſteps they have been uſed 
to zz which, by often, treading, are worn into a ſmooth 

a and the motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 
fra? As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus 
deri to. be produced in our minds; or if they are 
this may ſerve to explain their following one an- 
Her in an habitual train, when once they are put into 
that tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch motions of 
the body. A muſician uſed to any tune, will find, that 


let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of the ſeveral 


notes of it will follow one another orderly in his under- 
ſtanding, without any care or attention, as regularly as 
his fingers move orderly over the keys of the organ to 
play out the tune he has begun, though his unattentive 


; bh 


Chap. 33. Of the Afſeciation of Ideas. 423 
thoughts be elſewhere a-wandering. Whether the na- 
tural cauſe of theſe ideas, as well as of that regular 
Lancing of his fingers, be the motion of his animal ſpirits, 
I will not determine, how probable ſoever, by this in- 
ſtance, it appears to be ſo: but this may help us a little 
to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying to- 


gether of ideas. | | 
Tg Some Antipathies an Effect of it. 1 

THAT there are ſuch aſſociations of them made by cuſtom 
in the minds of moſt men, I think nobody will queſtion, 
who has well conſidered himſelf or others; and to this, 
perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the ſympa- 
thies and antipathies obſervable in men, which work as 
ſtrongly, and produce as regular effects as if they were 
natural, and are therefore called ſo, though they at firſt 
had no other original but the accidental connection of 
two ideas, which either the ſtrength of the firſt im- 
preſſion, or future indulgence ſo united, that they al- 
Vays afterwards kept company together in that man's 
mind, as if they were but one idea. I ſay moſt of the 
antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly 
e Inatural, depend upon our original conſtitution, and are 
" born with us; but a great part of thoſe which are count- 
led natural, would have been known to be from unheed- 

Wed, though, perhaps, early mpreſſions, or wanton fancies 
ed © firſt, which would have been acknowledged the ori- 
h {al of them, if they had been warily obſerved. A 
grown perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the 

name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ſickneſs | 
and qualms to his ſtomach, and he cannot bear the very 
dea of it; other ideas of diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vo- 
miting, preſently accompany it, and he is diſturbed, hut 
ne knows from whence to date this weakneſs, and gan 
ell how he got this indiſpoſition. Had this happened to 


ral im by an over-doſe of honey, when a child, all the 
er. Ee effects would have followed, but the cauſe would 
7 as ae been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted natural 


MENTION this not out of any great neceſſity there is 
n this preſent argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between 
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natural and acquired antipathies; but I take notice of 
it for another purpoſe, (viz.) That thoſe who have chil. 


uren, or the charge of their education, would think it ' 
worth their while diligently to watch, and carefully to }| :? 


prevent the undue connection of ideas in the minds. of 2 
young people. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſt. I '* 
ing impreſſions ; and though thoſe relating to the health pr 


hes . 


of the body, are by diſcreet people minded and fenced a- 
gainſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate 
more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in the un- 
derſtanding or paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than W 
the thing deſerves : nay, thoſe relating purely to the un- 
derſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt men whol 5 


ly overlooked. ä 


Y 9. A great Cauſe ? Errors, © a 

'Tais wrong connection in our minds, of ideas in them- r 
ſelves, looſe and independent one of another, has ſuch 155 
an influence, and is of ſo great force to ſet us awry in No 
our actions, as well moral as natural, paſſions, reaſons} . 7 
ings and notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not den 
any one thing that deſerves more to be looked after. 5 
5 $ 10. Jnflances. 79 5 ber 
Tux ideas of goblins and ſprights, have really no more tif 10 
do with darkneſs, than light: yet let but a fooliſn mad "Op 
inculcate theſe often on 4 mind of a child, and rails "20 
them there together, poſſibly. he ſhall never be able I diſu 
ſeparate them again ſo. long as he lives: but darkneſſ fon 
mall for ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frighttu r 
ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined that he can no mor *F 
bear the one than the other. 1 55 
Bra and 


AMA receives a ſenſible injury from another, think 


on the man and that action over and over; and 


minating on them ſtrongly, or much in his 95 - Fo 
ments thoſe two ideas together, that he makes them A . 
4 * 1 Bio „ neſs, 
moſt one; never thinks on the man, but the pain an 
diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes into his mind with it, gn, 

4 . N „„ . : G * Su, wk. titud 
that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much 2 after 
averſion for the one as the other. : Thus hatreds at : 


Tn 
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oſten begotten from ſlight and almoſt innocent occaſions, 
aud quarrels propagated and continued in the world. 
| 5 . 1 

. A MAN has ſuffered a or ſickneſs in any place, he 
Us faw his friend die in ſuch a room; though theſe have 
y in nature nothing to do one with another, yet when the 
' idea of the place occurs to his mind, it brings (the im- 
x | preſſion being once made) that of the pain and diſplea- 
ſure with it ; he confounds them in his mind, and can 
zs little bear the one as the other. = 1 
if (13. Why Time cures ſome Diſorders in the Mind. 
4 20hieh Reafon cannot. . 
m WIEN this combination is ſettled, and whilſt it laſts, it 
l. is not in the power of reaſon to help us, and relieve us 

from the effects of it. Ideas in our minds, when they 

are there, will operate according to their natures and cir- 

cumſtances 3 and here we fee the cauſe why time cures 
5 certain affections, which reaſon, though in the right, and 
| Alo wed to be ſo, has not power over, nor is able againſt 
chem to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it; 
IJ in other caſes. The death of a child, that was the daily 
uy delight of his mother's eyes, and joy of het ſoul, rends 
I from her heart the whole comfort of her life, and gives 
her all the forment imaginable : uſe the conſolations of 
reaſon in this caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to 
one on the rack, and hope to allay, by rational diſcourſes, 
the pain of his joints tearing aſunder. Till time has by - 
diſuſe ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoyment, and its 1015 | 
from the idea of the child returning to her memory, all 
tepreſentations, though ever ſo reaſonable, are in vain 
and therefore ſome in whom the union between theſe 
dens is never diſſolved, ſpend their lives in mourning, 
and carry an incurable ſorrow to their graves. | 


my $5 14. Farther Inſtancer of the Effc@ of the Aſſcia- 


os | tion of Ideas. | 

"JA rriEND of mine knew one perfectly cured of mad- 
* ness, by a very harſh and offenſive operation. The gen- 
4 J tleman, who was thus recovered, with great ſenſe of 2 
7 ) ife 


dl ftude and acknowledgment, owned the cure all his 
| Ytiation he could have received; 
F3 


after, as the greateſt 0 


tolerable for him to endure. 


126 
but whatever gratitude and reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he 
could never bear the ſight of the operator: that image 
brought back with it 1 idea of that agony which he 
ſuffered from his hands, which was too mighty and. in- 


Maxy children imputing the pain they endured at 


ſchool to their books they were corrected for, ſo 152 


thoſe ideas together, that a book becomes their averſion, 


and they are never reconciled to the ſtudy and uſe of 
them all their lives after; and thus reading becomes a 
torment to them, which otherwiſe poſſibly they might 
have made the greateſt pleaſure of their lives. L how are 
rooms convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy 
in, and faſhions of veſſels, which though ever ſo clean 
and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and that by 
reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which are annexed to 
them, and make them offenſive : and who is there that 
hath not obſerved ſome man to flag at the appearance, 
or in the company of ſome certain perſon not otherwiſe 
ſuperior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome occa- 
ſion got the aſcendant, the idea of authority and diſtance 


goes along with that of the perſon, and he that has been 


thus ſubjeCted, is not able to ſeparate them? 
6 16. 


InsTANCESs of this kind are ſo plentiful every where, that 


if J add one more, it is only for the pleaſant oddneſs of 
it. It is of a young gentleman, who having learned to 


dance, and that to great perfection, there happened to 


ſtand an old trunk in the room where he learned. The 
idea of this remarkable piece of houſehold-ſtuff, had ſo 
mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all hig dances, 
that though in that chamber he could dance exvellenth 
well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk was there; nor 
could he perform well in any other place, unleſs that or 
| ſome ſuch other trunk had its due poſition in the room 


If this ſtory ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with 


fome comical circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe nas 
ture, I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome years finc 
from a very ſober and worthy man, upon his own know 
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| ledge, as I report it: and I dare ſay, there are very few 


inquiſitive perſons, who read this, who have not met 


with accounts, if not examples of this nature, that may 
parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 


| 9 17. Ie Influence on intellectual Habits. 
INTELLECTUAL habits and defects this way contracted, 
are not leſs frequent and powerful, though leſs obſerved. 
Let the ideas of being and matter be ſtrongly joined, 
either by education or much thought, whillt theſe are _ 
ſtill combined in the mind, what notions, what reaſon- 
ings will there be about ſeparate ſpirits? Let cuſtom 
from the very childhood have joined figure and ſhape to 
the ideas of God, and what abſurdities will that mind be 
liable to about the Deity ? 
Let the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined to 
any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the 
mind; and then one body, in two places at once, ſhall, 
unexamined, be ſwallowed for a certain truth, by an im- 
plicit faith, whenever that imagined infallible perſon 
dictates and demands aſſent without inquiry. 

$ 18. Ober vable in different Sefts. 


SOME ſuch wrong and unnatural combinations of ideas 


will be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcileable oppoſition 


between different ſects of philoſophy and religion; for 
we cannot imagine every. one of their followers to im- 
poſe willfully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth 
offered by plain reaſon. Intereſt, though it does a great 


deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 


ſocieties of men to ſo univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that 
every one of them, to a man, ſhould knowingly maintain 
falſchood : ſome at leaſt .muſt be allowed to do what 
all pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth ſincerely ; and there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething that blinds their under- 
ſtandings and makes them not ſee the falſehood of what 
they embrace for real truth. That which thus capti- 
rates their reaſons, and leads men of fancerity blindfold 
from common ſenſe, will, when examined, be found to 
be what we are ſpeaking of; ſome independent ideas, of 
no alliance to one another, are by education, cuſtom, 
and the conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their 
; — F 4 
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minds, that they always appear there together; and they 


can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if 
they were but one idea, and they operate as if they were 


ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtration to ab- 
ſurdities, and conſiſtency to nonſenſe, and is the founda- 
tion of the greateſt, T had almoſt faid of all the errors in 
the world; or if it does not reach fo far, it is at leaſt the 
- moſt dangerous one, ſince fo far as it obtains, it hinders 
men from ſeeing and examining. When two things in 


themſelves disjoined, appear to the fight conſtantly 
united; if the eye ſces theſe things rivetted, which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the miſtakes 


that follow in two ideas, that they have been accuſtomed 


ſo to join in their minds, as to. ſubſtitute one for the 


other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceir- 
_ ing it themſelves ? This, - whilſt they are under the de- 


ceit of it, makes them uncapable of conviction, and they 


| applaud themſelves as zealous champions for truth, when 


indeed they are contending for error; and. the confuſion | 
of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary connection of 


them in their minds hath to them made in effect but one, 


fills. their heads with falſe views, and their reaſonings | | 


with falſe conſequences. _ 
c 5 9 19. Concliſion. 


= 


HaviXG thus given an account of the original, ſorts and 
extent of our ideas, with ſeveral other conſiderations, | 
about theſe (I know not whether I may ſay) inſtruments 
or materials of our knowledge; the method I at firſt 
propoſed to myſelf, would now require, that I ſhould im- 
mediately proceed to ſhow what uſe the underſtanding | 

f them, and what knowledge we have by them. 
This was that which, in the firſt general view I had of 
this ſubject, was all that T thought I ſhould have to do: 


makes o 


but upon a nearer approach, I find that there is ſo cloſe 


a connection between ideas and words; and our ab- 
ſtract ideas, and general words have ſo conſtant a rela- 
tion one to another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly | 
and diſtinctly of our knowledge, which all confiſts in 
propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, uſe} 

and ſignification of language; which therefore muſt be 


the buſineſs of the next book. HT 
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OF WORDS OR LANGUAGE. IN GENERAL... 
6 1. Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. NR 
| OD having - deſigned man for a ſociable creature, 
1 made him not only with an inclination, and 
under a neceſſity to have . fellowſhip, with thoſe of his 
own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with language, which 
was to be the great inſtrument and common tie of ſo- 
ciety. Man therefore had by nature his organs ſo fa- 
mioned, as to be fit to frame articulate founds, which 
we call words. But this was not enough to produce 
language; for parrots, and ſeveral other birds, will be 
taught to make articulate ſounds diſtin enough, which. 
yet, by no means, are capable of language. 1 
| 6 2. To make them Signs of Ideas. 
BesIDEs articulate ſounds therefore, it was farther ne- 
ceſſary, that he ſhould be able zo w/e theſe ſounds as figur 
internal conceptions ; and to make them ſtand as marks 
for the ident within his own mind, whereby they might 
i} be made known to others, and the thoughts of men's 
minds be conveyed from one to another. 

1 6. 3. To make general Sign. 
Bor neither was this ſalficient to make words ſo uſeful 
m. as they ought to be. It is not enough for the perfection 
ng | of language, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas, un- 

leſs thoſe figns- can be ſo made uſe of, as-to comprehend 
of Feral particular things : for the multiplication of words 
o: would have: perplexed their uſe, had every particular 
oſs ching need of a diſtin: name to be fignified by. To 
ab. remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
a. improvement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one 
ty. word was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſt- 
in ences: which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained 
aſe only by the difference of the ideas they were made ſigns 
be of; thoſe names * general, which ate made to 
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where the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 
6 4. To make general Signs. 


ftand for general ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, 


:  Bes1DEs theſe names which ſtand for ideas, there be 


other words which men make uſe of, not to ſignify any 
idea, but the want or abſence of ſome idea, ſimple or 
complex, or all ideas together; ſuch as are nihil in Latin, 
and in Engliſh, ignorance and barrenneſs. All which ne- 
gative or privative words, cannot be ſaid properly to be- 
long to, or ſignify no ideas: for then they would be 
perfectly inſignificant ſounds; but they relate to poſitive. 
ideas, and ſignify their abſence. LTD | 
 $ 5. Words ultimately * ved ſrom ſuch as ſigniſy ſenſible 
5 : rad. > EE 
Ir may alſo lead us a little towards the original of all 
our notions and knowledge, if we remark how great a 
dependence our worde have on common ſenſible ideas; 
and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to {tand for ac» 
tions and notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their 
riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible ideas are tranſs 
ferred to more abſtruſc Significations, and made to ſtand for 


ideas that come not under the cognizance of our ſenſes; 


v. g. to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, 
inſtil, diſguſt, diflurbance, tranquillity, &c. are all words 
taken from the operations of ſenſible things, and applied 
to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary 
ſignification, is breath; angel, a meſſenger: and I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their ſources, we 
Mould find, in all languages, the names, which ſtand for 


things that fall not u ider our ſenſes, to have had their 


firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas. By which we may give 
ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of notions they were, 
and whence derived, which filled their minds who were 


the firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, even 


In the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted to men the 
originals and principles of all their knowledge: whilſt to 


give names that might make known to others any ope- 


rations they felt in themielves, or any other ideas that 
came not under their ſenſes, they were fain to borrow 


wards from ordinary known ideas of ſenſation, by that 
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means to make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe _ 
operations they experimented in themſelves, which made 
no outward ſenſible appearances: and then when they 
had got known and agreed names, to ſignify thoſe in- 
ternal operations of their own minds, they were ſuffi- 
ciently furniſhed to make known by words all their other 
ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of 
outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward opera- 
tions of their minds about them: we having, as has 
been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally come 
either from ſenſible objects without, or what we 
feel within ourſelves, from the inward workings of our 
own ſpirits, of which we are confcious to. ourſelves- 
within. Hp „ | 
| $6. Diſtribution. | 
Bur to underſtand better the uſe and force of language, 
as ſubſervient to inſtruction and knowledge, it will be 
convenient to conſider, er 
Firſt, To what it is that names, in the uſe of language, 
are immediately applied. es | | 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are general, 
and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle thing, 


but for ſorts and ranks of things, it will be neceſfary to 

3 conſider, in the next plage, what the ſorts and kinds, = 
| or, if you rather like the Latin names, ⁊bbhat the ſpecies = 
{ and genera of things are; wherein they conſiit; and how | 
t they come to be made. Thefe being (as they ought) 

e well looked into, we "hall the better come to find the 

r right uſe of words, the natural advantages and defects 

r of language, and the remedies that ought to be uſed, to 

e avoid the inconveniences of obfcurity or uncertainty in 


the ſignification of words, without which it is impoſſi- 
Ee ble to diſcourſe with any clearneſs, or order, concern- 
n ing knowledge: which being converſant about propoſi- 
i FW tions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has 
to ny connection with words than perhaps is ſufpect- 
at Theſe conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the matter of: 
che following chapter??? 0 
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„ 
OF THE SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS. 


7 $ 1. Words are ſenſible Signs neceſſary for Communication. * 
AN, though he has great variety of thoughts, 
and ſuch, from which others, as well as him. 


lelf, might receive profit and delight; yet they are all 


within his own breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, 


nor can of themſelves be made appear. The comfort 


and advantage of ſociety not being to be had with- 
out communication of thoughts, it was neceflary that 
man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible ſigns, where. 
by thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts are made up 
of, might be made known to others. For this purpoſe 
nothing was fo it, either for plenty or quickneſs, as 
thoſe articulate ſounds, which, with ſo much eaſe and 
variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may 
conceive how words, which were by nature ſo well 


adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by men, 


as the ſigns of their ideas; not by any natural connec- 
tion that there 1s between particular articulate ſounds 
and certain zdeas, for then there would be but one lan- 
guage amongſt all men; but by a voluntary impoſition, 
whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily the mark of 
ſuch an idea. The uſe then. of words is to be ſenſible. 
marks of ideas ; and the ideas they ſtand for, are their 
proper and immediate ſignification. | | 

§ 2. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his Ideas who uſes them. 
Tar uſe men have of theſe marks, being either to re- 
cord their own thoughts for the aſſiſtance of their own 
memory, or as it were to bring out their ideas, and lay 
them before the view of others; words in their primary 
or immediate ſigniſication ſtand for nothing but the ideas in 
the mind of him that uſes-them, how imperfectly ſoeyer, 
or careleisy thoſe ideas are collected from the things 


which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a man 


ſpeaks to another, it is that he may be underſtood ; and! 
the end of ſpeech is, that thoſe ſounds, as marks, __ 
make known his ideas to the hearer. That then whuc 
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words are the marks of, are the ideas of the ſpeak- 


er: nor can any one apply them, as marks, immediate- 


ly to any thing elſe, but the ideas that he himſelf hath. 


For this would be to make them figns of his own 


conceptions, and yet apply them to other zdeas ; which 
would be to make them ſigns, and not ſigns of his ideas 
at the ſame time; and fo in effect to have no ſignifica- 
tion at all. Words being voluntary ſigns, they cannot be 
voluntary ſigns impoſed by him on things he knows not. 


That would be to make them figns of nnen; ſounds 


without ſignification. A man cannot make his words 
the ſigns either of qualities in things, or of conceptions 


in the mind of another, whereof he has none in his own. 


Till he has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe 
them to correſpond with the conceptions of another 
man; nor can he uſe any figns for them: for thus they 


' would be the ſigns of he knows not what, which is in 


truth to be the ſigns of nothing. But when he repre- 
ſents to himſelf other men's :deas by ſome of his own, 


if he conſent to give them the ſame names that other _ 


men do, it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he 
has, and not to ideas that he has not. | 
6d 3- Words are the ſenſible Signs of his Ideas who uſes 
5 „ CEE „„ 
THis is fo neceſſary in the uſe of language, that in this 
reſpect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned and 


unlearned, uſe the worde they fpeak (with any meaning) 


all alike. They, in every man's mouth ſtand for the Ideas 
he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A child 
having taken notice of nothing in the metal he-hears cal- 


led gold, but the bright ſhining yellow colour, he ap- 
plies the word gold only to his own idea of that colour, 


and nothing elſe z and DIET calls the fame colour in 
a peacock's tail, gold. Another that hath better obſerv- 


ed, adds to ſhining yellow, great weight: and then the 
ſound gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea 
of a ſhining yellow and very weighty ſubſtance. An- 
other adds to thoſe qualities fufibility : and then tlie 
word gold to him ſignifies a body, bright, yellow fulible, | 
and very heavy. Another adds malleability : each of | 
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theſe uſes equally the word gold, when they have occa- 
ſion to expreſs the idea which they have applied it to: 
but it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own' 
idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a ſign of ſuch a complex. | 
idea as he has not. | 
$ 4. Words ge ſecretly referred, Firſt, t the e in | 
other mens minds. - 
Bur ouch 1 as they are uſed by men, can pro- ä 
| 


perly and immediately ſignify nothing but the ideas that 
are in the mind of the ſpeaker, yet 538 in their thoughts 
oy them a ſecret reference to two other thing: 

Firſt, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks f the ideas: 
in the minds alſo of ther men with whom they communicate: 
for elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be un- 
derſteod, if the ſounds they applied to one idea, where 
ſuch as by the hearer were applied to another; which 
is to ſpeak two languages. But in this men ſtand not 
uſually to cxamine whether the idea they and thoſe they 

| diſcourſe with have in their minds, be the ſame : but 

= think it enough that they uſe the word, as they ima- 
| gine, in the common acceptation of that language; in 

which they ſuppoſe, that the idea they make it a ſign of, 
is preciſely the ſame, to which the underſtanding men. 

. of that country apply that name. 

$ 5. Secondly, to the Reality of things. 

- $£coNDLY, Becauſe men would not be chought to talk 
barely of their own imaginations, but of things as really 
they are; therefore they often /uppoſe their words to ſtand 
alfo for the reality of things. But this relating more par- 
ticularly to ſubſtances, and their names, as perhaps the: 
former does to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak 
of theſe two different ways of applying words more at 
large, when we. come to treat of the names of mixed 
modes, and. ſubſtances in particular: though give me 
leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of words, 
and brings unavoidable obſcurity and confuſion into 
their ſignification, whenever we make them ſtand for 
any dine, but thoſe ideas we have in our own minds. | 

: $ 6. Words by uſe readily excite Ideas. {I 

5 CONCERNING words allo it is farther to be conſidered,, 
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Firſt, That they being immediately the ſigns of men's 
BH za, and by that means the inſtruments whereby men 
p communicate their conceptions, and expreſs to one an- 
other thoſe thoughts and imaginations they have within 
their own breaſts, there comes by con/tant uſe to be ſuch a 


r. connection between certain ſounds, and the ideas they fand 
for, that the names heard, almoſt as readily excite cer- 
5 tain ideas, as if the objects themſelves, which are apt to 4 
t | produce them, did actually affect the ſenſes. Which is 1 
A maniteſtiy ſo in all obvious ſenſible qualities; and in all w 
ſubſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 
3: $ 7. Words often uſed without fignification. 


SECONDLY, 'That though the proper and immediate 


Z ſigniſication of words are ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
J yet becauſe by familiar uſe from our cradles we come 
1 to learn certain articulate ſounds very perfectly, and 
t. have them readily on our tongues, and always at hand 


/ in our memories, but yet are not always careful to ex- 
t amine, or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly; it ten 
. happens that men, even when they would apply them- 
1 ſelves to an attentive conſideration, do ſet their thoughts more 
5 an words than things. Nay, becauſe words are many of 
n them learned, before the ideas are known for which they 
ſtand; therefore ſome, not only children, but men, 
ſpeak ſeveral words no otherwife than parrots do, onl 
K becauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſ- 
7 tomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far as words are of uſe 
d and ſignification, ſo far is there a conſtant connection 
I between the found and the idea, and a deſignation that 
e the one ſtand for the other; without which application 
k of them they are nothing but ſo much inſignificant 
it noife. . ; . 

d 98. Their Signification perfectly arbitrary. 


7 75 


e Woxbs by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, 
„ come to excite in men certain zdeas ſo eonſtantly and 
0 readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe a natural connec 


r tion between them. But that they Jenify only. mens 
6. JM peculiar zdeas, and that by a perfectly arbitrary iumpgſition, 
is evident, in that they often fail to excite in others 


„ bern that ule the fame Janguage) the fame dat ur. 


found ſhould be a ſign of, in 
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take them to be the ſigns of: and every man has fo in- 
violable a liberty, to make words ſtand for what. ideas 


he pleaſes, that no one hath the power to make other 


have the ſame ideas in their minds, that he has when 


they uſe the ſame words that he does. And therefore 


the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that 
power which ruled the world, acknowledged he could 
not make a new Latin word: which was as much as to 
ſay, that he could not 3 appoint what idea any 

in the mouths and common 
language of his ſubjects. It is true, common uſe by a 
tacit conſent appropriates certain ſounds to certain idea 


in all languages, which fo far limits the ſignification of 
that ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to the ſame idea, 


he does not ſpeak properly: and let me add, that unleſz 
a man's words excite the ſame ideas in the hearer which 


he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak 
Intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of any 
man's uſing of words differently, either from their ge- 
neral meaning, or the particular ſenſe of the perſon to 
whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their fignih- } 
cation, in his uſe of them, is limited to his idea, and 


they can be ſigns of nothing elſe. 


CHAP. III. 
of GENERAL TERMS. | | 
$.r. The greateſt part of Words general.. 


18 EL things that exiſt. being partieulars, it may per. 
2 ch 


haps be thought reaſonable that words, whi 


| ought to be conformed to things, ſhould. be ſo too; 1 
mean, in their ſignification; but yet we find the quite 
contrary. The far greateſt part of words, that make all! 


languages, are general terme; which has not been the 


effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon and: neceſſity. 
$ 2. For every particular thing to have a Name is impuf- 


| NEST oo 
Frs, It is impoſſible that every particular thing ſh» 


have a diſtin peculiar name. For the fignification-atd! 


9 
| 


| 
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mind makes between its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as 
ſigns of them, it is neceffary, in the application of names 
to things, that the mind ſhould: have. diſtinct ideas, of 
the things, and retain alſo the particular name that be- 
longs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to 
that idea. But it is beyond the power of human capaci- 
ty to frame and retain diſtinct ideas of all the particular 
things we meet with: every bird and beaſt men ſaw, 


every tree and plant that affected the ſenſes, could not 


fmd a place in the moſt capacious underſtanding; If it 


be looked on as an inſtance of a prodigious memory, that 
ſome generals have been able to call every ſoldier in 


their army by his ee ns we may eaſily find a 
reaſon, Why men have never attempted to give names 
to each ſheep in their flock, or crow that flies over 
their heads; much leſs to call y leaf of plants, or 
grain of ſand that came in their way, by 

| '. - NJ. An gen. 


Y 5zcovpzr, If it were poſſible, ir would yet be gelen, 


becauſe it would not ſerve to the chief end of language. 


Men would in vain heap up names of particular things, 


that would not ferve them to communicate their 
thoughts. Men learn names and uſe them in talk with 


others, only that they may be underſtood : which is 
then only done, when by uſe or conſent, the found 1 


make by the organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's 
mind, who hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when 
I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by names applied to 


particular things, whereof I alone having the ideas in 


my mind, the names of them could not be fignificant or 
intelligible to another, who was not acquainted with 
all thoſe very particular things which had fallen under. 
my notice. | „„ 


5 3 
THIRDLY, But yet . this alſo feaſible (which 
I think is not), yet a diftin# name for every particular thing 
would not be of any great uſe for the improvement of knows 
ledge : which though founded in particular things, en- 
larges it ſelf by general views; to which, things reduced 


„ 
uſe of words, depending on that connection which the 


a peculiar name. 
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into ſorts under general names are properly ſubſervient 
Theſe, with the names belonging to them, come with- 
in ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every moment, be. 
yond what either the mind can contain, or uſe requires; 
and therefore in theſe, men have, for the molt part ſtop. 
d; but yet not ſo as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſh. 
ing particular things, by appropriated names, where con- 
venience demands it. And therefore in their own ſpe- 
dies, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein 
they have often occaſion to mention particular perſons, 
they make uſe of proper names; and their diſtinct in- 
dividuals have diſtinct denominations. 
| $5. What things have proper Names. 
BesIDes perſons, countries, alſo cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and other the like diſtinctions of place, have uſual- 
ly found peculiar names, and that for the ſame reaſon; 
8 being ſuch as men have often an occaſion to mark 
particularly, and as it were ſet before others in their diſ- 
courſes with them. And I doubt not, but if we had 
reaſon to mention particular horſes, as often as we have 
to mention particular men, we ſhould have proper names 
for the one, as familiar as for the other, and Buce- 
phalus would be a word as much in uſe as Alexander. 
And therefore we ſee that amongſt jockeys, horſes have 
their proper names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, 
as commonly as their ſervants ; becaufe, amongſt them, 
there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular 
horſe, when he is out of ſight. | 
5 9 6. How general Words are made. | 
Tas next thing to be conſidered, is, How general words 
come to be made. For ſince all things that exiſt are only 
| particulars, how come we by general terms, or where 
= find we thoſe general natures they are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for? Words become general, by being made the 
ſigns or general ideas ; and ideas become general by ſepa- 
rating from them the circumſtances of time, and place, 
and any other ideas, that may determine them to this or that 
particular exiſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are 
made capable of repreſenting more individuals than one; 


qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they 
gain another and a more general idea, to which having 
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each af which having in it a conformity to that abſtract 


idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. 


BurT to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs to trace our notions and names from 
their beginning, and obſerve by what degrees we pro- 


ceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our ideas from our 


firſt infancy. * There is nothing more evident, than that 
the ideas, of the perſpns children converſe with (to in- 
ſtance in them alone), are like the perſons themſelves, 
only particular. The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, 
are well framed in their minds; and, like pictures of 


them there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. The names 


they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe individu- 
als; and the names of nurſe and mamma, the child uſes, 
determine themſelves to thoſe perſons. Afterwards, 
when time and a larger acquaintance has made them 
obſerve, that there are a great many other things in the 


world that in ſome common agreements of ſhape, and 


ſeveral other qualities reſemble their father and mother, 
and thoſe perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an 


idea, which they find thoſe many particulars do partake 
in; and to that they give, with others, the name man 


for example. And thus they come to have a general name, 


and a general idea. Whercin they make nothing new, 
but only leave out of the complex idea they had of Peter 
and James, Mary and Fane, that which is peculiar to 


each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

| | 2 SS | 

By the ſame way that they come by the general name 

and idea of man, they eaſily advance to more general names 

and notions. For obſerving that ſeveral things that dif- 

fer from their idea of mau, and cannot therefore be com- 

prehended under that name, have yet certain qualities 

wherein they agree with man, by retaining hoe thoſe 
ave a- 


g a name, they make a term of a more comprehen- 


ſive extenſion: which new idea is made, not by any new 
addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, 
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and ſome other properties ſignified by the name man, and 
retaining only a body, with life, fenſe, and ſpontaneous 
motion, comprehended under the name animal. 

9 9. General natures are nothing but abſtraft Ideas. 
Trar this is the way whereby men fir/t formed general ideas, 
and general names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that 
there needs no other proof of it, but the conſidering of 
a man's ſelf or others, and the ordinary proceedings of 
their minds in knowledge: and he that thinks general . 
natures or notions are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and 
partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
(07 exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to 

nd them. For let any one: reflect, and then tell me, 
wherein does his idea of man differ from that of Peter 
and Paul, or his idea of horſe from that of Bucephalus, 
but in the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each 

individual, and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular 
complex ideas of ſevera 1 Smoot exiſtences, as. they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex ideas s ny by 
the names man and horſe, leaving out but thoſe particu- 
lars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe - | 
wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſtin 
complex idea, and giving the name animal to it; one 
has a more general term, that comprehends with man 
ſeveral other creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, 
Tenſe and ſpontaneous motion; and the remaining com- 
plex idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of bo- 
dy, life, and nouriſhment, becomes à more general one, 
under the more . comprehenſive term vivens. And not 
to dwell longer on this particular, {6 evident in itſelf, . 
by the ſame way the mind proceeds to Ply, JubMance, and 
at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which 
ſtand for any of our 74eas whatſoever. To conclude, this 

whole myſtery of genera and fpecies, which make ſuch a 
noiſe in the tchools, and are with juſtice ſo little regard- 

ed out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract ideas, more 

or leſs comprehenſive, with names annexed to them. 
In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, that every 
more general term ſtands for ſuch an idea, as is but 3 
part of any of thoſe contained under it. Wann 
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$ 10. Why the Genus is ordinarily made uſe of in defi 
nitiont. 


TAIS may how us the reaſon, why, in the defining of 


worde, which is nothing but declaring their ſignifi- 


cation, wwe make uſe of the genus, or next general word 


that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſlity, 


but only to fave the labour of . enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, which the next general word or genus 
ſtands for : or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not 
being able to do it. But tough defining by genus and 
differentia (J crave leave to uſe theſe terms of art, though 
originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly fuit thoſe . 


notions they are applied to), I ſay, though defining by = : | 


the genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet I think it may be 
doubted. whether it be the beſt. This I am. ſure, it is 
not the only, and fo. not abſolutely neceſfary. For de- 
finition being nothing but making another underſtand 
by words, what idea the term defined ſtands for, a de- 
finition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas 
that are combined in the ſignification of the term de- 
fined: and if inſtead. of ſuch an enumeration, men 
have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general 
term; it has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater 


clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For, I 
think, that to one who deſired to know what ideas the 


word man ſtood for, if it ſhould be ſaid, that man was 


a a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, ſenſe, ſpontane- 


ous motion, and the faculty of reaſoning ; I doubt not 
but the meaning of the term man would be as well un- 
derſtood, and idea it ſtands for be at leaſt as clearly 
made known, as when it is defined to be- a rational ante 


mal which by the ſeveral definitions of animal, wivency 
and corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated: ideas. 
I have, in explaining the term man, followed here the 
ordinary definition of the ſchools ; which though, per- 
haps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my 


preſent purpoſe, And one may, in this inſtance, ſee 


what gave occaſion to the rule, that a definition muſt 
- conliſt of genus and differentia : and it ſufſices to ſnow us 


the little neceſſity there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage 
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in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For definitions, as has 
been ſaid, being only the explaining of one word by 
ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for 
may .be certainly known ; languages are not always 
ſo made according to the rules of logic, that every term 


= : can have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed 
=: by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to 


the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this rule, 
have done ill, that they have given us ſo few definitions 
conformable to it. But of definitions, more in the next 
chapter. | | | a SO 
$11. General and Univerſal are Creatures of the Un- 
. derſtanding. „ 
To return to general words, it is plain by what has been 
ſaid, that general and univerſal belong not to the real 
exiſtence of things; but are the inventions and creatures 
of the under/landing, made by it for its own uſe, and 
concern only ſigns, whether words or ideas. Words 
are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of 
general ideas, and ſo are applicable indifterently to many 
particular things; and ideas are general, when they are 
ſet up as the repreſentatives of many particular things ; 
but univerſality belongs not to things themſelves, 
which are all of them particular in their exiſtence ; 
even thoſe words and ideas, which in their ſignifi- 
cation are general. When, therefore, we quit parti- 
culars, the generals that reſt are only creatures of our 
own making; their general nature being nothing but 
the capacity they are put into by the underſtanding, .of 
ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the 
ſignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that 
by the mind of man is added to them. — 


6 12. Abſtract Ideas are the Eſſences of the Genera and 
_ „„ Species. | 75 

THe next thing therefore to be conſidered, is, What 
kind of fignification it is, that general avords have, For 
as it is evident, that they do not ſignify barely one par- 
ticular thing; for then they would not be general terms, 
but preper names: fo on the other fide it is as evident, 


they do not ſignify a plurality; for man and men would 
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then ſignify the ſame, and the diſtinction of numbers 


(as the grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and 


uſeleſs. That then which general words fignify, is a 
ſort of things; and each of them does that, by being a 
ſign of an abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as 


things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 


ranked under that name; or, which is all one, be 
of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the eſſences of 
the ſorts, or (if the Latin word pleaſes better) ſpecies of 
things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract ideas. For 
the having the eſſence of any ſpecies, being that which 
makes any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the confor- 
mity to the idea to which the name is annexed, being 
that which gives a right to that name; the having the 
eſſence, and the having that conformity, muſt needs be 
the ſame thing: ſince to be of any ſpecies, and to have 
a right to the name of that ſpecies, is all one. As for 
example, to be a man, or of the ſpecies man, and to 


have right to the name man, is the ſame thing. Again, to 


be a man, or of the ſpecies man, and have the. eſ- 
fence of a man, is the fame thing. Now ſince 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name 


man, but what has a conformity to the abſtract idea the 


name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a man, or have 
a right to the ſpecies man, but what has the eſſence of 


that ſpecies, it follows, that the abſtract idea, for which 


the name ſtands, and the eſſence of the ſpecies is one 
and the ſame. From whence it 1s eaſy to obſerve, that 
the eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequently the 
ſorting of this, is the workmanſhip of the underſtand- 
ing, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general ideas. 
$ 13. They are the workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, 
.but have their foundation in the Similitude of things. 

I wourD not here be thought to forget, much leſs to 
deny, that nature in the production of things makes ſe- 
veral of them alike : there is nothing more relies; eſpe- 
cially in the races of animals, and all things propagated 
by ſeed. But yet, I think, we may ſay the ſorting of 
them under names is the workmar ſhip of the underſtand- 
ing, taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amongſt 
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them to make abſtract general ideas, and ſet them up in I * 
the mind with names annexed to them as patterns or Il f 
forms (for in that ſenſe the word form has a very proper n 
ſignification), to which as particular things exiſting are I " 
found to agree, ſo they come to be of that ſpecies, have I " 
that denomination, or are put into that c/a//is. For 1 
when we ſay, this is a man, that a horſe ; this juftice, lt 
that cruelty ; this a watch, that a jack ; what do we elſe n 
but rank things under different ſpecific names, as a. || * 
greeing to thole abſtract ideas, of which we have made l 
; thoſe names the ſigns? and what are the eſſences. of F © 
_ IF thoſe ſpecies ſet out and marked by names, but thoſe | ” 
abſtract ideas in the mind; which are as it were the fi 


bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the names i 

they are to be ranked under? And when general names l 

1 have any connection with particular beings, theſe ab- fe 
4 track ideas are the medium that unites them: ſo that the I © 
= eſſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denominated by di 
us, Neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe rl Th 


abſtract ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the || © 
ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſubſtances, if different from our 
abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences of the ſpecies we 
rank things into. For two ſpecies may be one as ration | f. 
ally, as two different eſſences be the efſence of one || © 
| Tpecies: and I demand what are the alterations may or 
may not be in a hsr/e or lead, without making either of p 
them to be of another ſpecies ? In determining the || 7” 
ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to re- (a 
| ſolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by 
. ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; 
and he will never be able to know when any thing pre- 
| ciſely ceaſes to be of the ſpecies of a horſe or lead, Ro 
9 14. Each diflin® abſtract Idea is a diſtint Eſence. || , 
Non will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe fences, or I be 
abſtract ideas (which are meaſures of name, and the Jg 
3 boundaries of ſpecies), are the workmanſhip of the under- of 
1 ſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones 
E are often, in ſeveral men, different collections of ſimple 10 
ideas: and therefore that is coverouſneſs to one man, 4 
which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in ſubſtances, 
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| where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from the 


things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame ; 
no not in that ſpecies which is moſt familiar to us, and 
with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : 
it. having been more than once doubted, whether the 
fetus born of a woman were a man, even fo far as that 
it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 
nouriſhed and baptized : which could not be, if the 
abſtract idea of eflence, to which the name man be- 
longed, were of nature's making; and were not the un- 


certain and various collection of {imple ideas, which-the 


underſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting it, af- 
fixed a name to it. So that in truth every diſtinct abſtract 
idea is a diſtinct efſence : and the names that ſtand for 


ſuch diſtinct ideas, are the names of things eſſentially dif- 


ferent. Thus a circle is as eſſentially different from an 
oval, as a ſheep from a goat: and rain is aseflentially 
different from ſnow, as water from earth ; that abſtract 
ideg which is the eſſence of one, being impoſſible 
to be comunicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
ſtract ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with 
two diſtinct names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſ- 
tinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, /þecies, as eſſentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in the 
world. . ws 


g. 15. Real and Nominal Eſſence. 


Bur ſince the efſences of things are thought, by ſome, 8 


(and not without reaſon) to be wholly unknown ; it may 


not be amiſs to conſider the /everal ſegnifications of the 


wad lence, ©.) | | 
Firft, Eſſence may be taken for the being of any thing, 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, 
but generally in ſubſtances unknown, conſtitution of 
things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, may 
be called their ef/2nce. This is the proper original ſigni- 
fication of the word, as is evident from the formation 
of it; entia, in its primary notation, ſignifying pro- 
perly being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we 
= of the eſſence of particular things, without giving 
em any name. 1 js 
Vol. II. G 
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Secondly, The learning and diſputes of the ſchools 
having been much buſied about genus and ſpecies, the 

word 5 has almoſt loſt its primary ſignification: 

and inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, has been 

* almoſt wholly applied to the artificial conſtitution of 
genus and ſpecies. It is true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed 
| a real conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and it is paſt 

doubt, there muſt be ſome real conſtitution, on which 

any collection of ſimple zdeas co-exiſting muſt depend. 

But it being evident, that things are ranked under names 

= into ſorts or /pecies, only as they agree to certain abſtract 

= ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe names; the ,t 

= ſence of each genus, or ſort, comes to be nothing but t. 

= that abſtract idea, which the general or /ortal (if I may | © 

= | have leave ſo to call it from ſort, as I do general from t. 

= genus) name ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be / 

Þ that which the word ſence imports in its moſt familiar Y t! 

uſe. Theſe two ſorts of gſences, J ſuppoſe, may not un- is 

fitly be termed, the one the real, the other the nominal k 

—_—c | 

8 16. Conftant. connection betaveen the name and nominal ſe 

| Effence. EY k 

BETWEEN the nominal eſſencce, and the name, there is ſo f. 

near a connection, that the name of any ſort of thing i 

= cannot be attributed to any particular being but what g 
= - has this eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract idea, iſ 

Eo « whereof- that name is the ſign. N 

$ 17. Suppeſition that Species are diſtinguiſbed by their mu E 

| Eſſences, uſeleſs. 1 * 

. CONCERNING the real eſſences of corporeal ſubſtances i id 

(to mention thoſe only) there are, if I miſtake not, two al 

opinions. 'The one is of thoſe, who, uſing the word / te 

ſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number 0¹ 

of thoſe gfences,: according to which all natural thing 

are made, and wherein they do exactly every one of ©! 

tmhem partake, and ſo become of this or that ſpecies. The a 

; other, and more rational opinion, is. of 1 who look 73 

on all natural things to have a real, but unkyown con- P. 

Nitution of their inſenſible parts; from which flow tho * 

;ſenſible qualities, Which ſerve. us to diſtinguiſh them one 11 
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from another, according as we have occaſion to rank 
them into ſorts under common denominations. The for- 


mer of theſe: opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe ences, as 
a certain number of forms or molds, wherein all natural 
things, that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally partake, has, 


limagine, very much perplexed the knowledge of natu- 


ral things. The frequent productions of monſters, in 
all the ſpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other 


ſtrange iſſues of human birth, carry with them difficul- 


ties, not poilivle to conſiſt with this ypothefes : ſince it 
is as impoilible, that two things, partaking exactly of 


the ſame real ence, thould have different properties, as 
that the two figures partaking in the 1ſame real eſſence 
of a circle ſhould have different properties. But were 
there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the /uppg/etion of ef- 
fences that cannot be known, and the making them never- 
theleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies of things 
is fo <vholly yſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of eur 


knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us 
lay it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch ences of the 
ſorts or ſpecies of things as come within the reach of ur 


knowledge: which when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be 
found, as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe: but thoſe ab- 
ſtract complex ideas, to which we have annexed diſtinct 
general names. | | | | | 


$18. Neal aud nominal Effence the fee 8  fomple 1 FOR | 


% 


aud Modes, different in Subjlances. 
ESSENCEsS being thus diſtinguiſhed into nominal and real, 
we may farther obſerve, that in the ſpecies of ſimpie 


ideas and modes, they are always the ſame:; but in ſubitances 
always quite 5. ferent. Thus a figure including a ſpace be- 
tween three lines, is the real as well as nominal efence 


of a triangle; it being not only the abſtract idea to 
which 8 name 1s annexed, but the very .2/entia 


or being of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which 
all its properties flow, and to which they are all infepa- 
rably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that 
parcel of matter, vhich makes the ring on my finger, 
wherein theſe two ences are apparently different. For 


it is. the real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which 
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depend all thoſe properties of colour, weight, fuſibility, ( 
fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be gold, or gives ita f 


© right to that name which is therefore its nominal eſe: t 


Since nothing can be called gold but what has a confor- h 
mity of qualities to that abſtract complex idea, to which In 
that name is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſſences, | « 
belonging particularly to ſubſtances, we ſhall, when we f 
come to conſider their names, have an occaſion to treat t. 
of more fully - 5 i 
pi 19. Eſſences ingenerable and incorruptible. e 
Trar ſuch ab/traf ideas, with names to them, as we have F 
been ſpeaking of, are efſences, may farther appear by N o. 
what we are told concernining ef/ences, viz. that they I al 
are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot I b. 
be true of the real conſtitutions of things which begin I w 
and periſh with them. All things that exiſt, beſides I th 
their author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe | 
things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into T 
bands. under diſtinct names or enfigns. Thus that I v. 
which was graſs to day, is to morrow the fleſh of a ſheep; I ar 
and within few days after becomes part of a man: In Im 
all which, and the like changes, it is evident their real © w 
effence, i. e. that conſtitution, whereon the properties Il ſe 
of theſe ſeveral things depended, is. deſtroyed, and pe- © w 
riſhes with them. But eſſences being taken for ideas, an 
eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names annexed to them, Nad 
they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, whatever I fir 
. mutations the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the idea. 
to which man and hor/e are annexed, are ſuppoſed never- 
theleſs to remain in the ſame : and ſq the «ences of thoſe 
ſpecies are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever 
.changes happen to any, or all of the individuals of thoſe 
ſpecies. By this means, the eſſence of a ſpecies reſts ſafe 
and entire, without the exiſtence of ſo much as one indi- 
vidual of that kind. For were there now ng circle ex- 
iſting any where in the world (as perhaps that figure ei- 
iſts not any where exactly marked out), yet the idea an- 
nexed to that name would not ceaſe to be what it is; 


nor ceaſe to be as a pattern to determine which of tif 


4 


— 


„ 


particular figures we meet with have or have not a right 
to the name circle, and fo to ſhow which of them, b 


having that eſſence, was of that ſpecies. And though there | 
neither were nor had been in nature ſuch a beaſt as an 


unicorn, or ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid; yet ſuppoſing, 
thoſe names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas that con- 
tained no inconſiſtency in them, the eſſence of a mermaid 
is as intelligible as that of a man ; and the idea of an uni- 
corn as certain, ſteady, and permanent as that of a horſe. 
From what has beeen ſaid, it is evident, that the doctrine 


of the immutability of eſſences proves them to be only 
abſtract idea; and is founded on the relation eſtabliſhed _ 


between them, and certain ſounds as ſigns of them; and 

will always be true as long as the ſame name can have 

the ſame ſignification. 55 nl N 
| $ 20. Recapitulatton. 


To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would ſay, 


viz, That all the great buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, 
and their efences, amounts to no more but this, that men 


making abſtract ideas, and ſettling them in their minds 


with names annexed to them, do thereby enable them» 
ſelves to confider things, and diſcourſe of them, as it 


were in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improvement 


and communication of thetr knowledge ; which would 
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advance but ſlowly, were their words and thoughts con- 


lined only to particulars. | 


CHAP. IV. - 1 


OF THE NAMES OF SIMPLE IDEAS. 


ſl. Names of fimble Ideas, Modes, aud Subſtances, have 


each ſomething peculiar, 


HOUGH all words, as I haye:ſhown, ſignify no- 
thing immediately but the ideas m the mind of 


he ſpeaker; yet upon a nearer ſurvey we ſhall find that. 


the names. of ſimple ideas, mixed modes (under which I 
ompriſe relations too), and natural ſubſtances, and each of 


the them have ſomething peculiar and different from the other. 
or example: | | | 


G 3 


x 50 6 Names of Simple Ideas. 


„5 veal Exiſtence. | 5 e 
FIRST, The names of ſinple ideas and ſub/ances, with the 
- abſtract ideas in the mind, which they immediately ſig- 
niſy, intimate alſo ſeme real exiſtence, from which was 
derived therr original pattern. But the names of mixed 
medes torininate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead 
not the thoughts any farther, as we fhall ſee more at 
large in. the e . . 5 
9 3. 2. Names of fniple Ideas, and Modes fignify always 
8 —* beth real and nomia Ffſence. T 
S, , The nant of ſimple ideas and moiles ſigni 
always the real as well as nominal effence of their ſpecies, 
But e names of nataral ſubſtances fignify rarely, if ever, 
any thing but barely the nominal effences of thoſe ſpecies, 
we ſhall ſhow in the chapter that treats of the names of 
ſubſtances in particular. 
6 4. 3. Names of ſimple Ideas undefinable. 


THIRDLY, The names of fimple ideas are not capable 4 any 
t has 


definitions; the names of all complex ideas are. 


not, that I know, been yet obſerved by any body, what 


words are, and what are not capable of being defined; 


the want whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom 
the occaſion of great wrangling and obſcurity in mens 


diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of terms that 


cannot be defined: and others think they ought to reſt 


LKitisfied in an explication made by a more general word, 


and its reſtriction (or to ſpeak in terms of art, by a ge- 
nus and difference), when even after ſuch definition 
made according to rule, thoſe who hear it, have often 
no more a clear conception of the meaning of the word 
than they had before. This at leaſt I think, that the 


ſhowing what words are, and what are not capable of 


definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good definition, is 
net wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe; and perhaps 
will afford ſo much light to the nature of theſe ſigns, 
and our ideas, as to deſerve a more particular confide- 


ration. | N | 
8 5. Fall averedefinable it world be a proceſs in infinitum. 


I WILL not here trouble myſelf, to prove that all terms 
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Chap. 4. Names of Simple Ideas. -- Ba 
are not definable from that progreſs, in infinitum, whic li 
it will viſibly lead us into, if we ſhould allow that all 
he names could be defined. For if the terms of one def - 
nition were {till to be defined by another, where at laſt 
ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the nature of our”. 
2d MI id-as, and the ſignification of our words, ſhow, wwhy ſome 
ad names can, and others cannot be defined, and which they 


at are. | | 
| 6 6. What a Definition is. „ 
I THINK it is agreed, that a definition is nothing elſe, 
but the ſhowing the meaning of one word by ſeveral other na; 
0 ſynonymous terms. The meaning of words being only. 
4. the „deut they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes 
er, them: the meaning of any term is then ſhowed, or tle 
es, word is defined, when by other words, the idea it is 
of made the fign of, and annexed to in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view 


of another; and thus its fignification aſcertained : this is 


ny i the only uſe and end of definitions; and therefore the 
as only meaſure of what is, or is not a good definition. 
7. Simple Ideas why undefinable. * 


m and thoſe only, are incapa 
ns & whereof is this, that the ſeveral terms of a definition, 
at Y fgnifying ſeveral 7deas they can all together by no 
ft means repreſent an idea, which has no compoſition at 
d, all; and therefore a definition, which is properly nothing; 
e- but the ſhowing the meaning of one word by ſever — 
on others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the 
en names of ſimple idea have no place. 
ä 9 8. Inſtances —Motion. 1 
he Tax not obſerving this difference in our idea, and their 
of names, has produced that eminent trifling in the ſchools, 
is which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the definitions they 
os give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple ideas. For as to the 
s, | greateſt part of them, even thoſe maſters of definitions 
& were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the im- 
| poſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite ar- 
n. gon could the wit of man invent, than this definition, 
nde alt of a being in power, as far forth as in power ? which 
WS > 


l; S Tars being premiſed, I 75 that the names of "ſemple Ideas, 
le of being defined,” The reaſon 
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152  ' Names of Simple Ideas. Book III. 
would puzzle any rational man, to whom it was not al- 
ready known by its famous abſurdity, to gueſs what 

word it could ever be ſuppoſed to he the explication of. 

If Tully aſking a Dutchman what beaweeginge was, ſhould 

have received this explication in his own language, that 
it was actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I aſk 
whether any one can imagine he could thereby have un- 
derſtood 1 the word beqwweeginge ſignified, or have 
gueſſed what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his 
mind, and would ſignify to another when he uſed that 


_ und. 


Nok have the modern philoſophers, who have endex- 
voured to throw off the argon of the ſchools, and ſpeak 
intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining ſimple 
ideas, whether by explaining their cauſes, or any other- 
wile. The atomifts, who define motion to be a paſſage 
from one place bo another, what do they more than put one 
ſynonymous word for another? For what is paſſage, I f 
other than motion? And if they were aſked what paſſage | > 
Was, how would they better define it than by motion? Io 
For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant to ſay, Þ g 
' paſſage is a motion from one place to another, as to ſay, n- u 
tion'ts a paſſage, '&c. 'This is to tranſlate, and not to de- t 
fine, when we change two words of the ſame ſigniſica- Y 2 
tion one for another; which, when one is better under- It 
ſtood than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the 1 ( 
n 

n 
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unknown ſtands for; but is very far from a definition, 

unleſs we will ſay every Engliſb word in the dictionary 
is the definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and the f 
motion is a definition of notus. Nor ill the ſucceſſive I v 
application of the parts of the ſuperficies of one body, to thoſe | t 
of another, which the Carigſians give us, prove a much t 
tter definition of motion, when well examined. _ t 
| 1 | 8 10. Light. | 1 

THE ed of perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is ano- 
ther peripatetic definition of a ſimple idea; which though | « 
not more abſurd than the former of motion, yet betrays It 
its uſeleſſneſs and inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe 1 t 
experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot } 1 


— 


is properly light. 


; 
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make the meaning of the word /ight (which it pretends 
to define) at all underitood by a blind man; but the 


definition of motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, 


becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial. For this fimple idea, 


entering by the touch as well as fight, it is impoſſible to 
ſhow an example of any one, who has no other way to 
get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of 
that name. Thoſe who tell us, that /ight is a great 
number of little globules, ſtriking britkly on the bottom 
of the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools ; but 
yet theſe words ever ſo well underſtood would make the 


idea the word light ſtands for, no more known to a man 
that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell 


him, that /ight was nothing but a company of little ten- 
nis balls, which fairies all day long ſtruck with rackets 


_ againſt ſome men's foreheads, . whilſt they paſſed by 


others. For granting this explication of the thing to be 
true; yet the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it ever 
fo exact, would no more give us the idea of light itſelf, 
as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the idea 
of the figure and motion of a ſharp piece of ſteel, would 
give us the idea of that pain which it is able to cauſe in 
us. For the cauſe of any ſenſation, and the ſenſation it- 
ſelf, in all the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two eas ; 
and two ideas ſo different and diſtant one from another, 
that no two can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould Des 
Carte s globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the retina of a 


man, who was blind by a gutta ſerena, he would thereby 


never have any idea of light, or any thing approaching 


it, though he underſtood what: little globules were, and 
what ſtriking on another body was, ever ſo well. And 
therefore the Cartehans very well diſtinguiſh between 


that light which is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and 
the idea which is produced in us by it, and is that which 


$ 11.. Simple e undefinable, farther explained. 


S1MPLE ideas, as has been ſhown, are only to be gat by | 


thoſe impreſſions, objects themſelves make on our minds, 
by the proper inlets appointed to each fort. If they are 
not received this way, mw the words in the world, made 
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Ke. Names of Simple Ideas. Book III. 
/e:0f to explain, or define any of ter names, will never be 

55 | ee us 25 8452 e fer. For words be- 
ing ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple ideas, than 
of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite any in us, but by that 
voluntary connection, which is known to be between. 
them, and thoſe ſimp!> ideas, which common uſe has i _ 
made them ſigns of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him 
try if any words can give him the taſte of a pine apple, 
and make hint have the true idea of the reliſh of that ce- 
lebrated delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a re- 
femblance. with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas al- 

ready in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible objects, 
not ſtrangers to his palate, fo far may he approach that: 

_ reſemblance in his mind. But this is not giving. us that: 
idea by a definition, but exciting in us other ſimple zdeas,. | 
by their known names; which will be ſtill very different 

from tlie true taſte of that fruit itſelf. In light and co- 
tours, and all other fimple 7deas, it is the fame thing; 

for the ſignification of ſounds is not natural, but only: 
impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of /:ght or: | 

. redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of thoſe: 
#Jeas in us, than the ſound light or red by itſelf. For to 
hope to produce an idea of light, or colour, by a ſound, 
however formed, is to expect that ſounds: ſhould be viſi- 
ble, or colours audible, and to make the ears do the of- 
fice of all the other ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, 
that we might taſte, ſmell and ſee by the ears; a ſort 
of philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panoba, who had: 

the faculty to ſee Duleinea by hearſny.. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his mind, by the 
proper inlet, the ſimple idea which any word ſtands for, 
can never come to know the ſigniſication of that word by: 
any other words or ſounds whatſoever put together, ac- 
cording to any rules of definition. The only way is, by. 
applying to his ſenſes the proper objeck; and ſo pro- 
ducing that idea in him, for which he has: learned the 
1 name already. A ſtudious blind man, who had mighti- 
I beat his head about viſible objects, and ds uf of: 
3 the explication of his books and friends, to underſtand! 
thoſe names of light and colours, which often came in 
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K 


his way, n day, that he now underſtood what Mn 
Flarlet fignified. Upon which his friend demanding, . LE 
; hat ſcarlet was ? the blind man anſwered, it was like i 
: the ſound of a trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of. — | 
3 the name of any other ſimple idea will he have, who 1 
„ WU hopes to get it only from a definition, or other words =_ 
x made uſe of to explain it. 1111 OO | 
. 9 12. The contrary ſhowed in complex Ideas by Inſtances! | 
i © of a Statue and Rainbow. © 2 
7 Tux caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex ideas; which con- © 
- | fiſting of ſeveral ſrmple ones, it is in the power of words, 3 | 
5 ſanding for the ſeveral ideas that make that compoſition, Fi 
t: to imprint complex ideat in the mind, which were never I] 
ti there before, and ſo make their names be underſtood. HT 
„ In ſuch collections of ideac, palin under one name, de- | 
tt | frition, or the teaching the ſignification of one word by 
hw ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the 
„ names of things, which never came within the reach of 
5 our ſenſes: and frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other. 
mens minds, when they uſe thoſe names: provided that 
e | none of the terms of the definition ſtand for any ſuch 
o © ſimple ideas, which he to whom the explication is made, 


h has never yet had in his thought. Thus the word fatue | 
*. may be explained to a blind man by other words, when 
picture cannot; his ſenſes having given him the idea of 
„ figure, but not of colours, which therefore words cannot 
rt: excite in him. This gained the prize to the painter a- 
d. gainſt the ſtatuary : each of which contending for the ex- 
e cellency of his art, and the ſtatuary bragging that his was 


eto be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even 
r, thoſe who had loſt their eyes, could yet perceive the 
y: excellency of it; the painter agreed to refer himſelf to 
the judgment of a blind man; who being brought where 
77 there was a ſtatue made by the one, and a picture drawn 
by the other, he was firſt led to the ſtatue, in which he 
je traced with his hands all the lineaments of the face and 


i- body, and with great admiration ' applauded the ſkill of 
of: WY the workman. But being led to the picture, and having 
dt his hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touched + 
ni BY thc head, and then the forchead, eyes, noſe, &c. as his 
or oe 


3 _ 
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hand moved over the parts of the picture on the cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt diſtinction: whereupon 


he cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very 


admirable and divine piece of workmanſhip, which could 
repreſent to them all thoſe parts, where he could neither 
feel nor perceive any thing. . 


eo 913. N 
He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow to one who knew 


all thoſe colours, but yet had never ſeen that phenomenon, 
Would, by enumerating the figure, largenefs, poſition 
and order of the colours, ſo well define that word 


that it might be perfectly underſtood. But yet 
that definition, how exact and perfect ſoever, would 


never make a blind man underſtand it ; becauſe ſeveral 
of the ſimple ideas that make that complex one, being 
ſuch as he never received by fenfation and experience, 
no. words are able to excite them in his mind. 


$ 14. The names of complex Ideas when to be made intel. 


; ligible by words. „„ 
SIMPLE ideas, as has been ſhowed, can only be got 
by experience, from thoſe objecls, 
produce in us thoſe perceptions. When by this means 
we have our minds ſtored with them, and know the 
names for them, then ve are in a condition to define, and 
by defnition to underſtand the names df complex ideas, 
that are made up of them. But when any term ftands 
for a fimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his 
mind, it is impoſſible by any words to make known its 
meaning to him. When any term ſtands for an idea 2 
man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that term 
is the ſign of it, there another name, of the ſame idea 


which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him un- 
derſtand its meaning. But in no cafe whatſoever 1s any. | 


name of any ſimple idea, capable of a definition. 
| 6 15. 4. Names of Simple Ideas leaſt doubtful. 


- FouRTHLY, But though the names of fmple ideas have 
not the help of definition to determine their ſignification, 


yet that hinders not but that they are generally leſs doubt- 


Jil and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed modes and ſubſtances t 
| becauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, 


which are proper to 


bud fad foo, 
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Chap. 44 + Names of Simple Ideas. 157 
men for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their 
ſignification; and there is little room for miſtake and 
wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once 
that whiteneſs is the name of that colour he has obſerv- 


ed in ſnow, or milk, will not be apt to miſapply that word 


as long as he retains that idea ; which when he has quite 


- loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the er it, but per- 


ceives he underſtands it not. There is neither a multi- 
plicity of fimple ideas to be put together, which makes 
the doubtfulneſs in the names of mixed modes; nox a 
ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eſſence, with properties 
depending thereon, the preciſe number whereof are alſo 
unknown, which makes the difficulty in the names of 
ſubſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the 
whole ſignification of the name is known at once, and 
conſiſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being put 
in, the idea may be varied, and ſo the fignification of its 
name be obſcure or uncertain. . TR : 
9. 16. 5. Simple Ideas have few Aſcents in linia pre- 
« dicamentali. 2 
FIFTHLY, This farther may be obſerved concerning ſimple 
ideas, and their names, that they have but few aſcents in 
linea predicamentali (as they call it) from the loqveſt ſpe- 
cies to the ſummum genus. The reaſon whereof is, that 
the loweſt ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing can 
de left out of it z that ſo the difference being taken a- 
way, it may agree with ſome other thing in one idea 
eommon to them both; which having one name, is the 
genus of the other two: v. g. There is nothing can be 
left out of the idea of white and red, to mak them a- 
gree in one common appearance, and ſo have one gene- 


ral name; as rationality being left out of the complex 


idea of man, makes it agree with brute, in the more ge- 
neral idea and name of animal : and therefore when to a- 
void unpleaſant enumerations, men would comprehend 
both white and red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple ideas, - 
under one general name; they have been fain to do it 
by a word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the mind. For when white, red and yellqw are all 
comprehended under the genus or name colaury it 
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fignifies no more but ſuch ideas as are produced in the 


mind only by the fight, and have entrance only through 
the eyes. And when they would frame yet a more ge. 


neral term, to comprehend both colours and ſounds, and 


the like ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that ſignifies. 


all ſuch as come into the mind only by one ſenſe { and 


fo the mn term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends eolours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells and tangi- 
ble qualities, with diſtinction from extenſion, number, 


motion, pleaſure, and pain, which make impreſſions on 
the mind, and introduce their ideas by more ſenſes than 


One. 


arbitrary. 


S1XTHLY, The names of ſimple ideas, ſubſtances, and 

mixed mades, have alſo this difference; that thoſe of 
mixed modes ſtand for ideas perfectly arbitrary; - thoſe of 
ſubſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a pattern; © 
though with ſome latitude ; and thoſe of | ſimple ideas are 
perfectly taken from the exiſtence of things, and are 10 
arbitrary at all. Which what difference it makes in the 
ſignifications of their names, we ſhall ſee in the follow-. 


ing chapters. 


The names of - imple modes differ little from-thoſe 66; 


* -: Smple-ideas.. 


CHAP. V.. 


OF THE NAMES O MIXED MODES AND RELATIONS.” * 


| 9. 1. Lhey fland for abſira Ideas, as other general 


aines. 


HE names of mixed modes being general, they 

| ſtand, as has been ſhown, for ſorts or ſpecies of 
things, each of which has its peculiar eſſence. The eſ. 
ſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, as has been ſhowed, are no- 
thing but the abſtract ideas in the mind, to which the 
name is annexed. Thus far the names and eſſences of 
mixed modes, have nothing but what is common ta 
them with other ideas : but if we take a little nearer ſur- 


— 


fat 6. N. ames of. fomple Ideas Hand for Ideas not at all 
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| vey of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething : 
peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve our attention. 5 


8 


4 9 2. 1. The Ideas they fland for are made by the Un- 
FF =  derſlanding. 5530 
Tax firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, ie, that 
d BY the abſtract ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the eſſences of the 

„ 2yeral ſpecies of mixed modes are made by the underſtand- 
— ing, wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple idear; 
„ in which ſort, the mind has no power to make any one, 
n but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real 
n | exiſtence of things operating upon it. PE. 
= ( 3- 2. Made arbitrarily and without Patterns. . 
x the next place, ' theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed 


modes, are not only made by the mind, but made very 
d. arbitrarily, made without patterns, or reference to any 
f | real exiſtence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of ſub- 
f ſtances, which carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome 
1; real being, from which they are taken, and to which 


e they are conformable. But in its complex ideas of mix- 
ed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the 
e exiſtence of things exactly. It unites and retains cer-# 


— tain collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecific ideas, 
5 whilſt others, that as often occur in nature, and are as 
W. plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs neglected, 
without particular names or ſpecifications. Nor does 
the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex 
zdeas of ſubſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence 
of things; or verify them by patterns, containing ſuch 
» MW peculiar compoſitions in nature. To know whether his 
aof aduttery or inceft be right, will a man ſeek it any 
where amongſt: things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe 
any one has been witneſs to ſuch an action? No: but 
it ſuffices here, that men having put together ſuch a col- — 
lection into one complex idea, that makes the archetype | 
and ſpecific idea, whether ever any. ſuch action were 
committed in rerum natura or no. | | 
8.4. Haw: this is done. 15 NE 
To underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider wherein 
this-making of theſe complex ideas -confi/ts:: and that is not 
in the making any new. idea, but putting together thoſe 
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160 Of the Names of Mixed Modes. Book III. | 
which the mind had before. Wherein the mind does 
_ theſe three things: Firſt, it chooſes a certain numberg, 
Secondly, it gives them connection, and makes them 
into one idea Thirdly, it ties them together by a name. 
If we examine how the mind proceeds in theſe, and 
what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve 
how theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are 
the workmanſhip of the mind, and conſequently, that 
the ſpecies themſelves are of men's making. 5 4 
$ 5. Evidently arbitrary, that the Idea is often before 
PERS FE oo oo ob LE 
a NoBopr can doubt, but that theſe ideas of mixed modes 
gaare made by a voluntary collection of ideas, put together 
E in the mind, independent from any original patterns in 
nature, who will but reflect that this ſort of complex. 
ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have names given 
them, and ſo a ſpecies be conſtituted, before any one in- 
dividual of that ſpecies ever exiſted. Who can doubt 
but the ideas of ſacrilege or adultery might be framed in the 
mind of men, and have names given them; and ſo theſe 
Species of mixed modes be conſtituted, before either of 
them was ever committed: and might be as well diſ- 
courſed of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths dif- | 
covered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but in- 
the underſtanding, as well as now, that they have but 
too frequently a real exiſtence ? Whereby it is plain, 
how much zhe ſorts of mixed modes are the creatures of the 
under/ianding, where they have a being as ſubſervient to 
all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as when they 
really exift : and we cannot doubt but law-makers have 
often made laws about ſpecies of actions, which were 
only the creatures of their own underitandings ; beings 
that had no other exiſtence, but in their own minds. 
And I think no body can deny, but that the refurreim. 
Was a ſpegies of mixed modes in the mind, before it 
really exiſted. 8 | 5 + | 
86. Inflancese—Murder, Ince}, Stabbing. 
To ſee how arbitrarily theſe efſences of mixed modes are made 
by the mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of 
them. A little looking into them will ſatisfy us, that it 
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is the mind that combines ſeveral ſcattered independen 


ideas into one complex one, and by the common name it 
gives them, makes them the eſſence of a certain ſpecies, 


without regulating itſelf by any connection they have in 
nature. For what greater connection in nature has the 


idea of a man, than the idea of a ſheep, with killing; that 


this is made a particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by 
the word murder, and the other not? Or what union is 
there in nature between the idea of the relation of a fa- 
ther, with killing, than that of a ſon, or neighbour; 


that thoſe are combined into one complex idea, and tliere- 
by made the eſſence of the diſtinct ſpecies parricide 


whilſt the other make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But 
though they have made killing a man's father, or mo- 


ther, a diſtinct ſpecies from killing his ſon, and daughter; 


yet in ſome other caſes, ſon and daughter are taken in 
too, as well as father and mother; and they are all 


equally comprehended in the ſame ſpecies, as in that of 


inceſt. Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily 


unites into complex ideat, ſuch as it finds convenient; 
whilſt others that have altogether as much union in na- 
ture, are left looſe, and never combined into one idea, 


becauſe they have no need of one name. It is evident 
then, that the mind by its free choice gives a connection 
to a certain number of ideas, which in nature have no 
more union with one another, than others that it leaves 
out : why elſe is the part of the weapon, the beginning 


of the wound is made with, taken notice of, to make the 
diſtinct ſpecies called /abbing, and the figure and matter 
of the weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done with- 


out reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I 
ſay, that it is done by the free choice of the mind, pur- 


ſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe ſpecies of 


mixed modes are the workmanſhip of the underſtanding: 
and there is nothing more evident than that for the moſt 
part, in the framing theſe ideas, the mind ſearches not 


its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it makes to the 
real exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch together, as may 
beſt ſerve its own purpoſes, without tying itſelf to a pre- 
eiſe imitation of . he 


ing that really exiſts. - 
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9 7. But flill ſubſervient to the end of Language. © 


Bur though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences of mixed. 
"modes, depend on the mind, and are made by it with. © 


great liberty; yet they are net made at random, and jum- 
bled together without any reaſon at all. Though theſe 
complex ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they 


are always ſuited to the end for which abſtract zdeas are 


made: and though they be combinations made of dear 
that are looſe enough, and have as little union in them- 
ſelves, as ſeveral other to which the mind never gives a 
connection that combines them into one idea; yet they 
are always made for the convenience of communication, 
which is the chief end of language. Fhe uſe of language 


18, by ſhort ſounds to ſignify with eaſe and diſpatch ge- 


neral conceptions ; wherein not only abundance of par- 


ficulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of in- 
dependent ideas collected into one complex one. In the 
making, therefore, of the ſpecies of mixed modes, men 
have had regard only to ſuch combinations as they had 
occaſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have 


combined into diſtinct complex ideas, and given names 


to; whilſt others that in nature have as near an union, 


are left looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than 
human actions themſelves, if they would make diſtinct 
abſtract ideas, of all the varieties might be obſerved in 


them, the number muſt be infinite, and the memory 


confounded with the plenty, as well as overcharged to 
little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men make and name ſo 


many complex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary 


occurence of their affairs. If they join to the idea of 
killing, the idea of father, or mother, and ſo make a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies from killing a man's ſon or neighbour, it is 
becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the crime, and 
the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murdering a man's 
father and mother, different from what ought to be in- 


flicted on the murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and there- 


fore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a diſtinct 


name, which is the end of making that viſtin& combi- 


nation. But though the ideas of mother and daughter 
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are ſo differently treated, in reference to the idea of kili- 
ing, that the one is joined with it, to make a diſtinct ab- 
ſtrack idea with a name, and ſo a diſtinct ſpecies, and 
the other not; yet in reſpect of carnal knowledge, they 
are both taken in under incgſt: and that ſtill for the fame 
convenience of expreſſing under one name, and reckon-. 
ing of one ſpecies, ſuch unclean mixtures as have a pecu- 
liar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid circum- 
locutions, and tedious deſcriptions. | 1 
9 8. Where the intratiſlatable HW ras of divers Lan- 

| 2 guages are a proof. © $1 

A MODERATE {kill in different languages will eaſily ſatiſ- 
fy one of the truth of this; it being ſo obvious to ob- 
ſerve great ſtore of words in one language, which have not 
any that anſwer them in another. Wizch plainly ſhows, 
that thoſe of one country, by their cuſtoms and manner 
of life, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex 
ideas, and give names to them, which others never col- 
lected into ſpecific ideas. This could not have happen- 
ed, if theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of na- 
ture, and not collections made and abſtracted by the 
mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of 
communication... The terms of our law, which are not 
empty ſounds, will hardly find words that anſwer them 
in the Spaniſb or Italian, no ſcanty languages; much 
leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the Cari- 
bees or Wejtoe tongues : and the verſura of the Romant, 
or Corban of the Jews, have no words in other languages 


to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof is plain, from what 


has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly = 


into this matter, and exactly compare different languages, 


we ſhall find, that though they have words which in 
tranſlations and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one 
another, yet there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the names 
of complex ideas, eſpecially of mixed modes, that ſtands 


for the ſame preciſe idea, which the word does that in 


dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no ideas more 
common, and leſs compounded, than the meaſures of 


time, extenſion, and weight, and the Latin names, ho- 
ra, pes, libra, are without difficulty rendered by the 


% 
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164 Of the Names of Mixed Modes. Book III 
Engliſh names hour, foot, and pound : but yet there is no- 
thing more evident, than that the ideas a He annexed 
to theſe Latin names, were very far different from thoſe 

which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe - Engliſh ones. 
Aud if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures 
| _ that thoſe of the other language deſigned by their names, 
be would be quite out in his account. Theſe are too 
ſenſible proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this 
much more ſo, in the names of more abſtract and com- 
pounded ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which 
make up moral diſcourſes : whoſe names, when men 
come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated 
into, in other languages, they will find very few of 
them exactly ene end in the whole extent of their 
— 8 | 
 .$ 9. This ſhows Species to be made for Communication. 
TE reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, 
that we may not be miſtaken about genera and ſpecies, 
and their efences, as if they were things regularly and 
cConſtantly made by nature, and had a real exiſtence in 
things; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to 
be nothing elſe but an artifice of the underſtanding, for 
the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collections of ideas, as it ſhould 
often have occaſion to communicate by one general 
term; under which divers particulars, as far forth as 
they agreed to that abſtract idea, might be comprehend- 
ed. And if the doubtful fignification of the word /pectes, 
may make it ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay that the ſpe- 
cies of mixed modes are made by the underſtanding z 
yet, I thizk, it can by nobody be denied, that it is the 
mind makes thoſe abſtract complex zdeas, to which ſpe- 
_ cific names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that 
the mind makes the patterns for ſorting and naming of 
things, I leave it to be conſidered who makes the boun- 
daries of. the ſort of ſpecies ; fince with me, ſpecies and 
ſort have no other difference, than that of a Latin and 
Engliſh idiom. | | 0 
$ 10» In mixed modes it is the Name that ties the Com- 
bination together, and males it a Species. 
THE near relation that there is between ſpecies, efſences, and 
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their general name, at leaſt in mixed modes, will farther ap- 
pear, when we conſider that it is the name that ſeems 
to preſerve thoſe eſſences, and give them their laſting du- 
ration. For the connection between the looſe parts of 
thoſe complex ideas being made by the mind, this union, 


which has no particular foundation in nature, would 
: ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were 
) hold. it together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. 
3 Though therefore it be the mind that makes the collec. 
I tion, it is the name which is as it were the knot that 
3H ties them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of differ- 
n ent ideas does the word friumphus hold together, and de- 
4 liver to us as one ſpecies / Had this name been never 
f made or quite - loſt, we might, no doubt, have had de- 
r ſcriptions of what paſſed in that ſolemnity: but yet, I 
| think, that which holds thoſe different parts together, in 
0 the unity of one complex idea, is that very word annexed 
„ ͤ to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of that would no 
5 more be thought to make one thing, than any other 
d ſhow, which having never been made but once, had ne- 
n ver been united into one complex idea, under one deno- 
o © mination. How much therefore, in mixed modes, the 
pr unity neceſſary to any eſſence depends on the mind, and 
d how much the continuation and fixing of that unity de- 
al - pends on the name in common uſe annexed to it; I 
as leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who look upon eſſences 
d- and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed things in nature. 
5 : . i | 
eo WM SuITABLE to this, we fat that men ſpeaking of mixed 
33 modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for ſpecies of them, 
ne but ſuch as are ſet out by name: becauſe they being of 
e- man's making only, in order to naming, no . ſpecies 
at are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name be 
of joined to it, as the ſign of man's having combined into 
n- one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by chat name giving a 
nd laſting union to the parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe 
nd to have any, as ſoon as the mind laid by that abſtract 
daa, and ceaſed actually to think on it. But when a 
m- name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that 


— 


complex idea have a ſettled and permanent union; then 
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166 Of the Names of Mixed Modes. Book III. 
is the eſſence as it were eſtabliſhed, and the Hecies looks 
ed on as complete. For to what purpoſe ſhould the me- 
mory charge itſelf with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs it were. 


by abſtraCtion to make them general? And to what pur- 
poſe make them general, unleſs it were that they might 


have general names, for the convenience of diſcourſe and 
communication? Thus we. ſee, that killing a man with | 
a ſword or a hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies 
of action: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter the 


body, it paſſes for a diſtin *ſpecies, where it has a dif- 


tinct name; as in England, in whoſe language it is called 
flabbing : but in another country, where it has not hap- 
pened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, it paſſes not 
for, a diſtinct ſpecies. But in the ſpecies of corporeal ſub- 
ſtances, though it be the mind that makes the nominal 
eſſence; yet ſince thoſe ideas which are combined in it 
are ſuppoſed to have an union in nature, whether che 
mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as 
diſtinct ſpecies, without any operation of the mind, 
either abſtracting or giving a name to that complex idea. 
6 12. For the Originals of mixed modes, we look no far- 
ther than the mind which alſo ſhows them to be the” 
workmanſhip of the Underſtanding. 


| ConFoRMABL.Y alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning 


the eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes, that they are the 
creatures. of the underſtanding, rather than the works of 
nature: conformable, I ſay to this, we find that Heir 
names lead our thoughts to the iind, and no farther. When 


we ſpeak of ju/lice.or gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no 


imagination of any thing exiſting, which we would con- 
ceive; but our thoughts terminate in the abſtract ideas 
of thoſe virtues, and look not farther : as they do, when 
we ſpeak of a horſe or iron, whole ſpecific ideas we con- 
ſider not, as barely in the mind, but as in things them- 


- ſelves, which affcg4 the original patterns of thoſe ideas. 
But in mixed modes, at leaſt the moit conſiderable parts 


of them, which are moral beings, we conſider the original 
patterns as being in the mind; and to thoſe we refer 
for the diſtinguiſhing of particular beings under names. 


And hence I think it. is, that theſe efences of the ſpecies | 
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of mixed WP Sat are by a more particular name called no- 
_ tions ; as by a peculiar right, appertainung + to the under- 


1 ſtanding. 

913. T heir being made by the U, nder/flanding e 

t Patterns, ſboaus the reaſon why they are ſo compou 1ded. : 

] HENCE likewiſe we may learn, hy the complex ideas of 

mixed modes are commonly more compounded and decumpoumd. 

$ ed, than thoſe of natural ſubjances. . Becauſe they being the 7 

e workmanſhip of the underſtanding, purſuing only its 

- own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort 

d thoſe ideas, it would make known to another, does with 

- great liberty unite often into one abſtract idea things that 

t in their nature have no coberence; and fo, under one 

= term, bundle together a great varicty of compounded 

I and decompounded ideas. _ Thus the name of proceſſion, 

it W what a great mixture of independent ideas of perſons, 5 

e habits, tapers, orders, motions, ſounds, does it contain in 

18 that complex one, which the mind of man has arbitrari- 

b y put together, to expreſs by that one name? Whereas 

. the complex ideas of the forts of ſubſtances are uſually 

made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in 

be the ſpecies of animals, theſe two, viz. ſhape and voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal eſſence. 

8 914. Names of mixed modes fland alzvays for their real 

fo "Eſſences. 

f ANOTHER thing we may obſerve from what has 165 


i ſaid, is, that She names of mixed modes always figni ify (when 
they have any determined ſignification) he real eſſences of 
their ſpecies. For theſe abſtract ideas, being the work- 
manſhip of the mind, and not. referred to the real exiſt- 
\ ence of things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that name, but barely that complex idea the 
mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have ex- 
preſſed by it; and is that, on which all the properties of 
the ſpecies depend; and from which alone they all flow : 
and ſo in theſe the real and nominal effence is the ſame z 
which of what concernment it is to the certain know- 
Jedge of general truth. we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
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$ 15. Why their * are uſually got before their 
e 4 | CAS. 5 35 : 
Tris alſo may ſhow us the reaſon, Why for the mot part 
the names of mixed modes are got, before the Ideas they fland 
fer are perfectly known. Becauſe there being no ſpecies | 
3 of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have names, t 
aal nd thoſe ſpecter, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract 0 
I complex ideas made arbitrarily by the mind, it is conve- 
|  nient, if not neceſſary, to know the names, before one 
2 - endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: unleſs a man 
will fill his head with a company of abſtract complex 
| ideas, which others having no names for, he has nothing 0 
=- to do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, t 
1 that in the beginning of languages it was neceſſary to . 
1 
t 
f 
| 


3 have the idea, before one gave it the name: and ſo it is 

4 ſtill, where making a new complex idea, one alſo, by giv- 
3 ving it a new name, makes a new word. But this con- 

1 cerns not languages made, which have generally pretty 
well provided for ideas, which men have frequent occa- ; 
3 ſion to have and communicate: and in ſuch, I aſk, whe- 1 
| ther it be not the ordinary method, that children learn It 
| the names of mixed modes, before they have their I k 
ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract a 
idea of glory and ambition, before he has heard the name | 0 
f 


A of them? In ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, I grant it is | 

otherwiſe; which being ſuch ideas as have a real exiſt- b 

1 ence and union in nature, the ideas or names are got one } a 
before the other, as it happens. a u 
3 6 16. Reaſon of my being fo large on this Subjeft. _ 


Is 
WHAT has been ſaid here of mixed modes, is with very |} { 
little difference applicable alſo to relations; which, ſince b 
every man himſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the * 
6 pains to enlarge on :. eſpecially, ſince what I have here 
C - ſaid concerning words in this third book, will poſſibly be 
4 thought by ſome to be much more than what ſo flight a 
ſubject required. I allow it might be brought into a 
narrower compaſs : but I was willing to ſtay my reader 
on an argument that appears to me new, and a little out F 
of the way (I am ſure it is one I thought not of when 1 
began to write), That by ſearching it to the battom, and el 
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turning er, e part or other might meet 
with every one's thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt 
averſe or negligent to reflect on a general miſcarriage; 
which, though of great conſequence, is little taken no- 
tice of When it is conſidered what a pudder is made 
about eſſences, and how much all forts of knowledge, diſ- 
courſe, and converſation are peſtered and diſordered by 
the careleſs and confuſed uſe and application of words, 
it will perhaps be thought worth while thoroughly to lay 
it open. And I ſhall be pardoned if J have dwelt long 
on an argument which I think, therefore, needs to be in- 
culcated 3 becauſe the faults, men are uſually guilty of 
this kind, are not only the greateſt hinderances of true 
knowledge, but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for it. 
Men would often ſee what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and 
truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huf- 
fing opinions they are ſwelled with; if they would but 
look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas 
are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words with 
which they are ſo armed at all points, and with which 
they ſo confidently lay about them. I ſhall imagine 1 
have done ſome ſervice to truth, peace and learning, if b 
any enlargement on this ſubject, I can make men reflect 
on their own uſe of language; and give them reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo 
be poſſible for them to have ſometimes very good and 
ie approved words in their mouths and writings, with very 
uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore it 
is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein them- 
ry ſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them examined 
ce by others. With this deſign, therefore, I ſhall go on with 
he FF what I have farther to ſay concerning this matter, 
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CHAP. VI. 
| 15 OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES. 3 : 
5 1. The hmm Names of Subſtances fland for Sortg, 
HE common names of ſubſtances, as well as other ge- 
neral terms, ſtand for forts; which is nothing 


elſe but the being made figns of ſuch complex ideas, 
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170 Of the Names of Subſlances. Book MI, * 
wherein ſeveral particular ſubſtances do or might agree, 
by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehend- 
ed in one common conception, and ſignified by one name. 
I fay, do or might agree: for though there be but one ſun 
- exiſting in the world, yet the idea of it being abſtracted, 
ſo that more ſubſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each 
agree in it; it is as much a ſort, as if there were as ma- 
ny ſuns as there are ſtars. They want not their reaſons 
who think there are, and that each fixed ſtar would an- 
ſwer the idea the hame ſun ſtands for, to one who were, 


| placed in a due diſtance 3 which, by the way, may ſhow 
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us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and ſpe. 
cizs of things (for thoſe Latin terms ſignify to me no 
more than the Egliſb word /ort) depend on ſuch collec. 
tions of ideas as men have made, and not on the real na- 
ture of things; ſince it is not impoſſible, but that in pro- 
priety of ſpeech, that might be a ſun to one, which is a 
| ſtar to another. | C 
$ 2. The Eſſence of each fart 1s the abſtract Ideas. 
Tre meaſure and boundary of each ſort, or ſpecies, 
whereby it is conſtituted that particular ſort, and diſtin- 
- guiſhed from others, is that we call its een, which is 
nothing but that ahract idea to which the name is annex 
ed : ſo that every thing contained in that idea is eſſential 
to that fort. This, though it be all the e/znce of natural 
ſubſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh 
them into ſorts ; yet I call it , a peculiar name, the 
nominal eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real conſtitu- 
tion of ſubſtances, upon which depends this nominal % 
ſence, and all the properties of that ſort : which there- 
fore, as has been ſaid, may be called the real eſſence: 
V. g. the nominal Ane of gold is that complex idea the 
word gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a body yel- 
low, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. 
But the real eſſence is the conſtitutionof the inſenſible parts 
of that body, on which thoſe qualities, and all the other 
properties of gold depend. How far thgſe two are dif. 
ferent, though they are both called ence, is obvious # 
*arſt ſight to diſcover, | | e Herb 4 
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3- The nominal and real Eſſence different. © 

Fox though perhaps voluntary motion, with ſenſe and 
reaſon, joined to a body of a certain ſhape, be the com- 
lex idea to which I, and others, annex the name man, 


and fo be the nominal gs of the ſpecies ſo called; yet 


nobody will ſay that that complex idea is the real efſence | 
and ſource of all thoſe operations which are to be found 
in any individual of that ſort. The foundation of all 
thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients of our com- 
plex idea, is ſomething quite different : and had we 
ſuch a knowledge of that conſtitution of man, from 
which his faculties of moving, ſenſation, and reaſoning, 
and other powers flow: and on which his ſo regu- 
lar ſhape depends, as it 1s poſſible angels have, and it 
is certain his Maker has : we ſhould have a quite other 
idea of his fence than what now is contained in our defi- 
nition of that ſpecies, be it what it will: and our idea of 
any individual man would be as far different from what 
it now is, as is his who knows all the ſprings and 
wheels, and other contrivances within, of the e 
clock at Straſburg, from that which a gazing country- 
man has of it, who barely ſees. the motion of the hand, 
and hears the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the 
outward appearances. | | 
f 6 4. Nething eſſential to Individual. 
THAT efſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to 
forts ; and that it is conſidered in particular beings no 
farther than as they are ranked into /orts, appears from 
hence: that take but away the abſtract ideas, by which 
we ſort individuals, and rank them under common names, 
and then the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them, 
inſtantly vaniſhes z we have no notion of the one with- 
out the other; which plainly ſhows their relation. It is 
neceſſary for me to be as I am ; GOD and nature has 
made me ſo: but there is nothing, I have is eſſential to 
me. An accident, or diſeaſe, may very much alter my 
colour, or ſhape; a fever, or fall, may take away my 
reaſon or memory, or both; and an apoplexy leave 
neither ſenſe nor underſtanding, no nor life. Other 
creatures of my ſhape may be made with more, and bet- 
| Ws 74 e ; Ee 
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ter, or fewer, and worſe faculties than I have: and 
others may have reaſon and ſenſe in a ſhape and 
very different from mine, None of theſe are eſſential to 


the one, or the other, or to any individual whatſoever, 


till the mind refers it to ſome fort or ſpecies of things; 


and then preſently, according to the abſtract idea of that 


ſort, ſomething is found eſential. Let any one examine 
his own thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he 
ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Hential, the conſideration of ſome 


ſbectes, or the complex idea, ſignified by ſome general 


name, comes into his mind: and it is in reference to 
that, that this or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So 


that if he be aſked, whether it be ential ts me or 


ny other particular corporeal being to have reaſon? 
I ſay no: no more than it is eſſential to this white thi 

I write on, to have words in it. But if that particular 
being be to be counted of the ſort nan, and to have the 
name :uan given it, then reaſon is gfential to it, ſuppoling 
reaſon to be a part of the complex idea the name man 
3 for: as it 1s e/ential to this thing I write on to 
contain words, if I will give it the name rrentiſe, and 
rank it under that ſpecies. So that eſſential, and not eſſen 
tial, relate only to our abſtract ideas, and the names annexed 


4 


10 them; which amounts to no more but this, That 


whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe qualities, 
which are contained in the abſtract idea, which any ge- 
meral term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that /pe- 
cies, nor be called by that name, ſince that abſtract idea 


js the very gence of that ſpecies. 


'Trvs if the idea of body, with ſome people, be bare ex- 
tenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity is not e/znt:al to body: if 


others make the idea, to which they give the name body, 
to be ſolidity and extenſion, then ſolidity is eſſential to 
bedy. That, therefore, and that alone is conſidered as e{ 
ſential, which makes a part of the complex idea the name of a 
fort flands for, without which no particular thing can be 


reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to that name. 


Should'there be found a parcel of. matter that had all the 


other qualities that are in iron, but wanted obedience to 


7 
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the loadſtone, and would neither be drawn by it, nor 


receive direction from it, would any one queſtion, whe- 
ther it wanted any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to 
alk, whether a thing really exiſting wanted any thing 
eſential to it. Or could it be demanded, whether this 
made an ere or ſpecific difference or no; ſince we 
have no other meaſure of e/zntial or ſpecific, but our ab- 
ſtract ideas? And to talk of ſpecific differences in na- 
ture, without reference to general ideus and names, is to 
talk unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, what is 
ſufficient to make an eſſential difference in nature, be- 
tween any two particular beings, without any regard had 
to ſome abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſ- 
ſence and ſtandard of a ſpecies ? All ſuch patterns and 
ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, particular beings, con- 
fidered barely in themſelves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally e/ential ; and every thing, in each 
individual, will be gone to it, or, which is more, no- 

thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to. aſk, 

whether obeying the magnet be eſſential to iron? yet, 1 

think, it is very improper and inſignificant to aſk, whe- 
ther it be 2/2ntial to the particular parcel of matter I cut 

my pen with, without conſidering it under the name 

iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies ? And if, as has 
been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, which have names annexed 

to them, are the boundaries of ſecies, nothing can be % 
ſential but what is contained in thoſe ideas. 0 

IT is true T have often mentioned a real ence, diſtinct 


in ſubſtances from thoſe abſtract ideas of them, which 


I call their nominal efſence. By this real efſence I mean 
that real conſtitution of any thing, which is the foun- 
cation of all thoſe properties that are combined in, and 
are conſtantly found to co-exiſt with the nominal effence ; 
that particular conſtitution which every thing has within 
itfeif, without any relation to any thing without it. But 
ſence, even in this ſenſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a 
ſpecies; for being that real conſtitution, on which the pro- 
perties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of things, 
properties belonging only 5 ſpecies,and not to individuals, 
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v. g. Suppoſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be body of 
| ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability and 
fuſibility, the real eflence is that conſtitution of the parts 
of matter, on which theſe qualities, and their union, de. 
pend ; and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility in ag. 76. 
gia, and other properties accompanying that complex idea. 
Here are eſſences and properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of 
a ſort, or general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as im. 
mutable: but there is no individual parcel of matter, 
to which any of theſe qualities are ſo annexed, as to be 
eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is en. 
ria belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or 
that ſort: but take away the conſideration of its being 
ranked under the name of ſome abſtract idea, and then 
there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable 
from it. Indeed, as to the real gow of ſubſtances, we 
only ſuppoſe their being, without preciſely knowing 
What they are: But that which annexes them {till to 
the /pectes, is the nominal eſſence, of which they are 
the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 
57. The nominal Hſſence bounds the Species. 
Tx next thing to be conſidered, is, by which of 
thoſe eſſences it is that ſabſtances are determined into ſorts, 
or fhecres ; and that, it is evident, is by the nominal eſſence, 
For it is that alone that the name, which is the mark of 
the ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſible, therefore, that any 
thing ſhould deterrffine the ſorts of things, which we 
rank under general names, but that idea which that 
name is defigned as a mark for; which is that, as has 
been ſhown, which we call the nominal effence. Why 
do we ſay, this is a horſe, and that'a. mule ; this 1s an 
animal, that an herb? How comes any particular thing 
to be of this or that ſor, but becauſe it has that nomi- 
nal efſence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abſtract 
idea that name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but 
to reflect on his own thoughts when he hears or er 
any of thoſe, or other names of ſubſtances, to know 
what ſort of ſences they ſtand for. | 
WV N 
AND that the Hecies of things to us are nothing but the 
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ranking them under diftinft names, according to the com- 
plex ideas in us, and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, 
real eſſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find 


many of the individuals that are ranked into one ſort, 


called by one common name, and ſo received as being 
of one ſpecies, have NE depending on their 
real conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as 
from others, from which they are accounted to differ 
ſpecifically. This as it is eaſy to be obſerved by all who: 
have to do with natural bodies, ſo chemiſts eſpecially 
are often, by ſad experience, convinced of it, when 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame qualities in 
one parcel of ſulphur, antimony or vitriol, which they 
have found in others. For though they are bodies of 
the ſame /þectes, having the ſame nominal eſſence, under 
the ſame name; yet do they often, upon ſevere ways of 
examination, betray qualities ſo different one from an- 
other, as to fruſtrate the expeQation and labour of very 
wary chemiſts. But if things were diſtinguiſhed into 
ſpecres, according to their real eſſences, it would be as 
impoſſible to find different properties in any two indivi- 
dual ſubſtances of the ſame ſpecies, as it is to find differ- 
ent properties in two circles, or two equilateral triangles. 
That is properly the efence to us, which determines 
every particular to this or that c/afſis ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, to thisor that general name: and what can that 
be elſe, but that abſtract = to which that name is annex- 
ed? and fo has, in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the 
beingof particularthings, astotheirgeneraldenominations. 
99. Not the real Eſſence which awe know not. 
Nox indeed can ave rank, and fort things, and conſe- 
quently (which is the end of ſorting) denominate them 
Aras real eſſences, becauſe we know them not. Our 
aculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and 
diſtinction 83 than a collection of thoſe ſen- 
ſible ideas which we obſerve in them; which however 
made with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal 
conſtitution, from which thoſe qualities flow, than, as 1 
lad a countryman's idea is from the inward contrivance 
| 2 
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196 ( the Names of Subſtances. Book III. 
of that famous clock at Straſburg, whereof he only ſees | 
the outward figure and motions. There is not fo con- 
temptible a plant or animal that does not confound the 
moſt enlarged underſtanding. Though the familiar uſe 
of things about us, take off our wonder, yet it cures 
not our ignorance. When we come to- examine the 
| ſtones we tread on, or the iron we daily handle, we 
preſently find we know not their make, and can pive no 
reaſon of the different qualities we find in them. It is 
evident the internal conſtitution, whereon their proper- 
ties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine a- 
mongſt them, What is that texture of parts, that real 
effence, that makes lead and antimony fuſible; wood and 
(tones not? What makes lead and iron malleable, anti- 
mony and ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come 
Mort of the fine contrivances, and unconceivable real 
efſences of plants or animals, every one knows. The 
workmanſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the 
great fabric of the univerſe, and every part thereof, 
Zarther exceeds the capacity and comprehenſion of the 
moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the: beſt con- 
trivance of the moſt ingenious man doth the conceptions 
of the moſt ignorant of rational creatures. Therefore 
we in yain pretend to range things into ſorts, and diſ- 
poſe them into certain clafſes, under names, by their 
_ real eſſences, that are ſo far from our diſcovery or compre- 
henſion. A blind man may as ſoon fort things by their 
colours, and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well dif- 
tinguiſh a lily and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe in- 
ternal conſtitutions which he knows not. He that 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their real 
eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to 
try his ſcill in thoſe ſhecies, called caffiowary and guerechin- 
chio; and by their internal real eſſences determine the 
boundaries of thoſe fpecies, without knowing the com- 
plex idea of ſenſible qualities, that each of thoſe ſtand | 
for, in the countries where thoſe animals are to be found. 
$10. Not ſubſtantial Forms avhich ave know leſs, = 

Thosk therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral | 


— 
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ſpecies of ſubſtances. had their diſtinct internal /ubNantial 
forms ; and that it was are, w which made the diſ- 


tinction of, ſubſtances into their true ſpecies and genera, 


were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 


minds ſet upon fruitleſs inquiries after /ub/antial forms, 
wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo-- 


much as any obſcure, or confuſed conception in general. 


( 11. That the nominal Eſſence is that whereby aue diſtin- 

| guiſh Species, farther evident from Spirits. 
THAT our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natural ſiahſtamces in- 
to ſpecies, conſiſts in the nominal ¶ ences the mind makes, 
and not in the real eſſences to be found in the things 
themſelves, is farther evident from our ideas of - ſpirits. 
For the mind getting, only by reflecting on its own ope- 
rations, thoſe ſimple ideas which it attributes to ſpirits, 
it hath, or can have no other notion of ſpirit, but by at- 


tributing all thoſe operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort 


of beings, without conſideration of matter. And even 


the moſt advanced notion we have of God, is but attri- 


buting the ſame ſimple ideas which we have got from re- 
flection on what we find in ourſelves, and which we 
conceive to have more perfection in them, than would 


be in their abſence; attrihuting, I fay, thoſe ſimple 7deas 


to him in an unlimited degree. 'Fhus having got, from 
reflecting. on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, knowledge, 


* 


power, and pleaſure, each of which we find it better to 


have than to want; and the more we have of each, the 
better; joining all theſe together, with infinity to eaclr 


of them, we have the complex idea of an eternal, omni- 


ſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wife and happy Being. 
And though we are told, that there are different /þecies 


of angels ; yet we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpe- 


cific ideas of them: not out of any conceit that the ex- 
iſtence of more ſpecies than one of ſpirits is impoſſible, 
but becaufe having no more ſimple ideat (nor being able 
to frame more), applicable to ſuch beings, but only 
thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the actions of 
our own minds in thinking, and being delighted, and 
moving ſeveral parts. of our bodies, we can no other- 


wile diſtinguiſn in our conceptions the ſeveral. [pecies of 
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71 78 Of the Names of Subſtances. Book III. 
pirite, one from another, but by attributing theſe opera- 
tions and powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a high- 
er or lower degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpe. 
cific ideas of ſpirits, except only of GOD, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas with inh. 
nity; to the other /pirizs, with limitation. Nor as I 
| bumbly conceive do we, between GOD and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of ſimple 
zdeas, which we have of. one, and not of the other, but 
only that of infinity. All the particular 7deas of exiſt- 
ence, knowledge, will, power, and motion, &'. being 
ideas derived from the operations of our minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all forts of Hpirita, with the differ- 
ence only of degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, 
even infinity, when we would frame, as well as we can, 
an idea of the firſt Being; who yet, it is certain, is infi- 
nitely more remote in the real excellency of his nature, 
from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created beings, 
than the greateſt man, nay pureſt ſeraphim, is from the 
molt contemptible part of matter; and conſequently muſt 
_ infinitely exceed what our narrow underſtandings can 
conceive of him. T7 
6 12. Wheredf there are probably numberleſs Species. 
IT is not impoſhble to conceive, nor repugnant to rea- 
ſon, that there may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much 
ſeparated and diverſified one from another, by diſtinct 
properties, whereof we have no ideas, as the ſpeciet of 
ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed one from another by 
qualities, which we know amt obſerve in them. That 
there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures 
above us, than there are of ſenſible and material below 
us, is probable to me from hence, That in all the viſible 
corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms or gaps. All quite 
down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a con- 
tinued ſeries of things, that in each remove differ very 
little one from the other. There are fiſhes, that have 
wings, that are not ſtrangers to the airy region; and 
there are ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the water, 
_ whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is ſo like in 
- "taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. 
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Chap. 6. Of the Names of Subſtances. 1 
There are animals ſo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, 
that they are in the middle between both: Amphibi- 


pe- ous animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together; 
at- ſeals live at land and at ſea, and purpoiſes have the 
i- warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what 
I is confidently. reported of mermaids or ſea-men. There 
in are ſome brutes, that ſeem to have as much knowledge 
ple and reaſon, as ſome that are called men; and the ani- 
but mal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if 


Iſt you will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the 
ing other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great differ- 


at- ence between them; and ſo on, till we come to the 
er- loweſt and the moſt inorganical parts of matter, we 
ne, ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral /peczes are linked 
an, together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
i- And when we conſider the infinite power and wiſdom 
re, of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable 
gs, to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the 
he great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the Architect, that 
uſt the /pecies of creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, 
an aſcend upward from us toward his infinite perfection, 


as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: 
Which if it be probable, we have reaſon then to be per- 


da- ſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above 
ch us, then there are beneath; we being, in degrees, of 
ick perfection, much more remote from the infinite being 


of of GOD, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of being, 
by and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet 
nat of all thoſe diſtinct fpecres, for the reaſons. above ſaid,, 


res we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 

ow | &{ 13. The nominal Eſſence that of the Species, proved 
le from Water and Ice. | 

ite Bor to return to the /pecies. of corporeal ſubſtances; If 
n- I ſhould aſk any one, whether ice and ⁊vater were two: 
Ty diſtinct /pectes. of things, I doubt not but I ſhould be an- 
Ve ſwered in the affirmative : And it cannot be denied, but 
nd be that ſays, they are two diſtin& ſpecies, is in the right: 
er, But if an Engliſbman, bred in Jamaica, who „ 
in never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the: 
18. winter, find the water he puts in his baſon at night, in: 


H d 
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a great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing 


any peculiar name it had, ſhould call it hardened water; 


L aſk, whether this vas be a new ſpecies to him differ. 


ent "i water? And I think, it would be anſwered 


here, It would not be to him a new /þecies, no more 
than congealed gelly, when it is cold, is a diſtinct ſpecies 

from the ſame gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 
gold, in the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold 
in the hands of a workman. And if this be ſo, it is 
plain, that our diftin# ſpecies are nothing but diſtinct com- 


flex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to them. It is 


true, every ſubſtance that exiſts has its peculiar conſti- 
tution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible qualities and pow- 
ers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of things into 
ſpecies, which is nothing but forting them under ſeveral 


— 


titles, is done wm us according to the ideas that we have 


of them: Whic 
by names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, 


when we have them not preſent before us; yet if we 


ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal conſtitutions, 
and that things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature into 


though ſufficient - to diſtinguiſh them 


ſpecies, by real eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh 


them into Herfer by names, we ſhall be liable to great 
miſtakes... ” 


| $ 14. Diffcultie againſt a certain number of real E | 


ences. 


To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings into TORY according 


to the uſual ſuppoſition, that there are certain preciſe 


effences or forms of things, whereby all the individuals 


exiſting, are by nature Ne wah into W theſe 


things are neceſſary: 
$ 175. | 
F1RsT, To be aſſured that nature, in the produGtion of of 
' things, always defigns them to partake of certain regula- 
ted eſtabliſhed M ucec, which are to be the models of all 


things to be produced. This, in that crude ſenſe it is 
uſually propoſed, would need fome better — 


before it can fully be aſſented to. 
6 16. 


rcon, It would be cas to Ivo! whether na- 
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ture always attains that once it deſign gn 3 in the produc- 


tion of things. The irregular and monſtrous births; that 
in divers ſorts of animals have been obſerved, will al- : 


ways give us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe. 


„ 
THIRDLY, It ought to be. determined n hole we 
call monſters be really a diſtinct ſpecies, according to the 
ſcholaſtic notion of the word /pectes; ſince it is certain, 
that every thing that exiſts has its particular eonſtitu- 


W I tion: And yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous 


productions have few or none of thoſe qualities, which 
are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and accompany the eſſence of 


chat fpecies, from whence they derive their originals, and 


to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to belong. | 
911. u nominal fences of Subſtauces, not perfect Col- 
lectious of properties. © 
FoURTHLY, The real eſſences of thoſe things, Thick 
we diſtinguiſh into ſpecies, and as fo diſtinguiſned we 
name, ought to be known; i. e. we ought to have ideas 
of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four points, 


the ſuppoſed real eſſences of things ſtand us not inſtead for the 
diſtinguiſhing ſubflances into ſpecies. 


wc ; 
FisTHLY, The only imaginable help in this caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect complex ideas of the 


properties of things, flowing from their different real ef- 


ſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into Hecies. 
But neither can this be done; for being ignorant of the 


real eſſence itſelf, it is impoſſible to know all theſe pro- 


perties that flow from it, and are ſo annexed to it, that 
any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, 


that that eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of 
that /pecier. We can never know what are the preciſe 


number of properties depending on the real eſſence of 


gold, any one of which failing, the real eſſence of gold, 


and conſequently gold, would not be there, unleſs we 
knew the real eſſence of gold itſelf, and by that determi- 


ned that ſpecies. By the word go/d here, I muſt: be under- 


ſtood to deſign a particular piece of matter; v. g- the laſt 
gumea that. was coined. For if it thould. and here in 
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132 Of the Names of Subſtances. Book III. 
its ordinary fignification- for that complex idea, which I 
or any one elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence 
of gold, it would be jargon: ſo hard is it to ſhow the 
various meaning and imperfection of words, when we 
have nothing elſe but words to do it by. 
By all which it is clear, that our d/t:1guifbing ſulſtances 
into ſpecies by names, is not at all founded on their real ef- 
fences ; nor can we pretend to range and determine them: 
exactly into ſpecies, according to the internal effential 
differences. ee 
8 21. But ſuch a Collection as our Name ſtands for 
Bor fince, as has been remarked, we have need of ge- 
neral words, though we know not the real eſſences of 
things; all we can do is to collect ſuch a number of 
ſimple ideas, as by examination we find to be united to- 
gether in things exiſting, and thereof to make one com- 
plex idea. Which though it be not the real eſſence of 
any ſubſtance that exiſts, is yet, he ſpecific eſſence, to 
which our name belongs, and 1s convertible with it ; by 
- Which we may at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal el. 
ſences. For example, there be that ſay, that the eſſence 
of body is extenſion: if it be ſo, we can never miſtake in 
putting the eſſence of any thing for the thing itſelf. Let 
us then in diſcourſe put exten/ron for body ; and when we 
would ſay that body moves, let us ſay that extenſion 
moves, and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould fay 
that one extenſion by impulſe moves another extenſion, 
would by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhow the ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence = any thing, in 
reſpect of us, is the whole complex idea, comprehended 
and marked by that name; and in ſubſtances, beſides 
the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that make them up, the 
.confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport 
and cauſe of their union, is always a part: and therefore 
the eſſence of body is not bare extenſion, but an extend- 
ed ſolid thing: and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing 
moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible 
as to ſay, body moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a 
rational animal is capable of converſation, is all one as: 


Ppecies or ſorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed b 
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to ſay a man. But no one will ſay, that rationality is 

capable of converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole 
eſſence to which we give the name man. 7 

$ 22. Our abſtract Ideas are to us the Meaſures of ſpe- 

cies--=Inflance in that of Man. 1 

THERE are creatures in the world that have ſhapes like 


ours, but are hairy, and want language and reaſon. 
There are naturals amongſt us that have perfectly our 


ſhape, but want reaſon, and ſome of them language too. 
There are creatures, as it is ſaid (/t ſides penes authorem, 


but there appears no contradiction that there ſhould be 


ſuch) that with language, and reaſon, and a ſhape in 
other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails; others 
where the males have no beards, and others where the 
females have. If it be aſked, whether theſe be all men 
or no, all of human ſpeczes ;, it is plain, the queſtion re- 
fers only to the nominal eſſence: for thoſe of them to 
whom the definition of the word man, or the complex 
idea ſignified by that name, agrees, are men, and the 
other not. But if the inquiry be made concerning the 


ſuppoſed real-eflence, and whether the internal conſtitu- 


tion and frame of theſe ſeveral creatures, be ſpecifically 
different, it 1s wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecific idea; only we have 
reaſon to think, that where the faculties or outward 
frame ſo much differs, the internal conſtitution 1s not 
exactly the ſame. But what difference in the internal 
real conſtitution makes a ſpecific difference, it is in vain 


to inquire 3 whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies be, as they are, 


only our alſtract ideas, which we know; and not that in- 


_ ternal conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall 
the difference of hair only on the ſkin, be a mark of a 


different internal ſpecific conſtitution between a change» 
ling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, and want of 
reaſon and ſpeech ? and ſhall not the want of reaſon 
and ſpeech be a ſign to us of different real conſtitutions 
and ſpecies between a changeling and a reaſonable man? 
And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of 
y the real frame and. 
ſecret conſtitutions of things. | 
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$ 23. Species not diſtinguiſbed by Generation. 


Non let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in 
animals by the mixture of male and female, and in plants 


by ſeeds, keeps the ſuppoſed real ſpecies diſtinct and en- 


tire. For granting this to be true, it would help us in 


the diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than the 
tribes of animals and vegetables. What mult we do for 


the reſt ? but in thoſe two it is not ſufficient : for if hiſ- 


tory lie not, women have conceived by drills ; and what 
real ſpecies, by that meaſure, ſuch a production will be in 


7 


nature, will be a new queſtion: and we have reaſon to 


think this is not impoſſible, ſince mules and jumarts, the 
one from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other 
from the mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo frequent 
in the world. I once faw a creature that was the iſſue 


of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both 


about it; wherein nature appeared to have followed the 
pattern of neither ſort alone, but to have jumbled them 


both together. To which, he that ſhall add the mon- 


ſtrous productions that are ſo frequently to be met with 


in nature, will find it hard, even in the race of animals, 
to determine by the pedigree of what {pecies every ani- 
mab's iſſue is; and be at a Joſs about the real eflence, 


which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and 
has alone a right to the ſpecific name. But farther, if 
the /pecies of animals and plants are to be diſtinguiſhed 
only by propagation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee-the 
fire and dam of the one, and the plant from which the 
ſeed was gathered that produced the other, to know whe- 
ther this be a tyger or that tea ? Ee 

© = 24. Not by ſubſtantial Forms. 


Urox the whole matter; it is evident, tha 


ſences of their ſeveral {orts of ſubſtances; and that 
their real internal ſtructures are not conſidered by the 
greateſt part of men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs 


were any /ub/lantial eee thought on by any, but 
is 


thofe who have in this one part of the world learned the 


language of the . ſchools : and yet thoſe ignorant men, 
who pretend not any inſight into the real eſſences, nor 
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| t it is their own. 
collections of ſenſible qualities, that men make the eſ- 


thing. 


Chap. 6. Of the Names of Sulſtancenr. 185 
trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial forms, but are con- 
tent with knowing things one from another by their ſen- 
ſible qualities, are often better acquainted with their 
differences, can more nicely diſtinguiſh them from their 
uſes, and better know what they may expe from each, 
than theſe learned quick-fighted men, who look ſo deep 
into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more 
hidden and eſſential. ys LES . 
$ 25. The ſpecific Eſſences are made by the Mind. _ 
Bur ſuppoſing that the real eſſences of ſubſtances were 
diſcoverable by thoſe that would ſeverely apply them- 


ſelves to that inquiry, yet we could not reaſonably think 


that the ranking of things under general names as regu- 

lated by. thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or any thing 
elſe but their obvious appearances : ſince languages in all 
countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before ſciences. 80 
that they have not been philoſophers, or logicians, or: 
ſuch who have troubled themſelves about forms and gf 
ſences, that have made the general names that are in uſe 

amongſt the ſeveral nations of men: but thoſe more or 
leſs comprehenſive terms have for the moſt part, in all 
languages, received their birth and fignification from ig- 
norant and illiterate people, who ſorted and denominated 
things by thoſe fenfible qualities they found in them 3 
thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, to others, whether 
had they an occafion to mention a ſort or a particular 


| $ 26. Therefore very various and uncertain. 

SINCE then it is evident, that we ſort and name ſubſtan- 
ces by their nominal, and not by their real eſſences ; the 
next thing to be conſidered is, how and by whom theſe 
eſſences come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident 
they are made by the mind, and not by nature: for were 
they nature's workmanſhip, they could not be ſo various 
and different in ſeveral men, as experience tells us they 
are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the. 
nominal eſſence of any one ſpecies of ſubſtances in all 
men the fame; no not of that which of all others we 
are the molt intimately acquainted with. It could not 


poſſibly be, that the abſtract .idea to which the name 
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186 Of the Names of Subſtances. 
man is given, ſhould. be different in ſeveral men, if it 
were of nature's making z and that to one it ſhould be 


animal rationale, and to another animal implume bipes latis 
unguibus. He that annexes the name man, to a complex 


idea made up of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, joined to 


a body of ſuch a ſhape, as thereby one effence of the 
ſpecies man; and he that, upon farther examination, 
adds rationality, has another eflence of the ſpecies he calls 


man : by which means, the fame individual will be a 
true man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. I 
think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright fi- 
gure, {o well known, to 5 
ſpecies man ; and yet how far men determine of the ſorts 
of animals rather by their ſhape than deſcent, is very vi- 
ſible: ſince it has Ma more than once debated, whe- 


ther ſeveral human fetuss ſhould be preſerved ar re- 


ceived to baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference of 
their outward configuration from the ordinary make of 


children, without knowing whether they were not as ca- 


pable of reaſon, as infants caſt in another mould: ſome 


whereof though of an approved ſhape, are never capa- 


ble of as much appearance of reaſon, all their lives, as is 


to be found in an ape, or an elephant; and neyer give 


any ſigns of being acted by a rational ſoul. Whereby it 


is evident, that the outward figure, which only was 


found wanting, and not the faculty of reaſon, which no- 


body could know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, 


was made eſſential to the human ſpecies: the learned di- 


„ 4 : . ; „ 
vine and lawyer, muſt, on ſuch occaſions, renounce his 


ſacred definition of animal rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 


other eſſence of the human ſpecies. Monſieur Menage 


furniſhes us with an example worth the taking notice of 


on this occaſion. When the Abbot of St Martin, ſays he, 


was born, he had, fo little of the figure of a man, that it be- 


- ſpoke him rather a monſter. It vas for ſome time under de- 
liberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, 
He was baptized and declared a man proviſionally [till time 
{hould ſhow what he would prove.] Nature bad moulded 
Him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his life the Abbot 
Malotrue, i. e. W-ſhaped. He was of Caen, Menagi- 
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ana, 278-430. This child, we ſee, was very near being 
excluded out of the ſpecies of man barely by his ſhape. He 
eſcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a fi- 
gure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, and he had 
been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs for a 


man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, why if the 


lineaments of his face had been a little altered, a rational 
ſoul could not have been lodged in him; why a viſage 
ſomewhat longer, or a noſe flatter, or a wider e 
could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill fi- 
gure, with ſuch a ſoul, ſuch parts, as made him, disfi- 


gured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 


155 27. : | 
WHERFIN, then, would 1e know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that /pectes ? It is plain, 
if we examine, there is 10 ſuch thing made by nature, 
eſtabliſhed by her amongſt men. The real eſſence of 
that, or any other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident we 
know not; and therefore are ſo undetermined in our 
nominal eſſences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſe- 
veral men were to be aſked concerning ſome oddly- 
ſhaped Fætus, as ſoon as born, whether it were man or 
no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different an- 
ſwers, which could not happen, if the nominal effences, 
whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of ſub- 
ſtances, were not made by man, with ſome liberty; but 
were exactly copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by na- 
ture, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all ſubſtances into certain 
ſpecies. Who would undertake to refolve, what ſpecies 
that monſter was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, 
lib. I. c. 3. with a man's head and hog's body? Or thoſe 
other, which to the bodies of men had the heads of 
beaſts, as dogs, horſes, &'c. If any of theſe creatures had 
lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the 
diſculty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
human ſhape ;z and all below ſwine ; had it been mur- 
der to deſtroy it? Or muſt the biſhop have been con- 
ſulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to 
the font or no? as, I have been told, it happened in 
France, ſome years ſince, in ſomewhat a like caſe, So 
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uncertain are the boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us; 


who have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of 


our own collecting: and ſo far are we from certainly 
knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will be 
judged great ignorance to make any doubt about it. And 


yet, I think, I may ſay, that the certain boundaries of 


that ſpecies are ſo far from being determined, and the 
preciſe number of ſimple eas, which make the nomi- 
nal eſſence, ſo far from being ſettled and perfectly 
| known, that very material doubts may {till arife about it. 
And I imagine, none of the definitions of the word 
man, which we yet have, nar deſcriptions of that ſort of 
animal, are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſide- 


rate inquiſitive perſon, much leſs to obtain a general | 


conſent, and to be that which men would every where 
{ſtick by, in the deeifion of caſes, and determining of 
life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, in productions 
that might happen. | 35 1 

gd 28. But not ſo arbitrary as Mixed Modes. 


Bur though theſe nominal effences of ſubſtances are- made 


by the mind, they are not yet made fo arbitrarily as thoſe 
* mixed modes. To the making of any nominal.effence, 
it is neceſſary, Fir/t, That the idea, whereof it conſiſts, 


have ſuch an union as to make but one idea, how com- 


pounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular ideas 


ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs; 


for if two abſtract complex ideas, differ either in num- 


ber or ſorts of their component parts, they make two 


different, and not one and the ſame eſſence. In the 


firſt of theſe, the mind in making its complex ideas 


of ſubſtances, only follows nature; and Jputs none to- 
gether, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in 


nature. Nobody joins the voice of a ſheep, with the 


ſhape of a horſe; nor the colour of lead, with the 
weight and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of 
any real ſubſtances: unleſs he has a mind to fill his head 
with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unintelligible 
words. Men obſerving certain qualities always joined 
and exiſting together, therein copied nature; and of 


ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances. 
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For though men may make what complex ideas they 

pleaſe, and give what names to them they will; yet if 

they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of things real- 
ly exiſting, they muſt in pam ow conform their ideas 
to the things they would ſpeak of: or elſe mens language 

will be like that of Babel; and every man's words being 
intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to con- 
verſation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the ideas 
they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common 
appearanees and agreement of ſubſtances, as they really 
„ 5 5 
6 29. Though very imperfect. 5 
SECONDLY, Though the mind of man, in making its com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances, never puts any together that do 
not really or are not ſuppoſed to co-exiſt; and ſo it tru- 
ly borrows that union from nature; yet the number it 
combines, depends upon the various care, induftry or fancy of 
him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves 
with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly . 

united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances, 

there are two ſorts; one of organized bodies which are 
propagated by feed ; and in theſe, the ſhape is that, 
which to us is the leading quality and moſt characteriſ- 
tical part that determines the ſpecies. . And therefore in 
vegetables and animals, an extended ſolid ſubſtance of 
ſuch a certain figure uſually ſerves the turn. For how- 
ever ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of animal 
rationale, yet ſhould there a creature be found, that had 
language and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual ſhape 
of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a man, how 
much ſoever it were animal rationale. And if Baalam's 
als had, all his life, diſcourſed as rational as he did once 
with his maſter, 1 doubt yet whether any one would 
have thought him worthy the name man, or allowed 
him to be of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. As in ves _ 
getables and animals it is the ſhape, ſo in moſt other bo- 
dies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we muſt 
fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the 
colour of gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qua- 
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lities, comprehended in our complex idea, to be there 


alſo: and we commonly take theſe two obvious qualities, 
- viz. Shape and colour, for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeve- 
ral ſpecies, that in a good picture we readily ſay this is 
a lion, and that a 5 this is a gold, and that a ſilver 
goblet, _ by the different figures and colours repre- 
{ented to the eye by the pencil. 7 
| 30. Which yet ſerve for common converſe.” 
Bur though this ſerves well enough for groſs and con- 


fuſed conceptions, and unaccurate ways of talking and. 


thinking; yet men are far enough from having agreed on 
the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, or qualities, belonging ta 
any ſort of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a won- 


der, ſince it requires much time, pains, and {kill, ſtrict 


inquiry, and long examination, to find out what and 
how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which are conſtantly 


and inſeparably united in nature, and are always to be 


found together in the ſame ſubject. Moſt men want- 
ing either time, inclination, or induſtry enough for this, 
even to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with 
ſome few obvious and outward appearances of things, 
thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the com- 
mon affairs of life : and ſo, without farther examination, 
give them names, or take up the names already in uſe. 
Which, though in common converſation they paſs well 
enough for the ſigns of ſome few obvious qualities co- 
exiſting, are yet far enough from comprehending, in 
a ſettled ſignification, a preciſe number of ſimple 7deas ; 
much leſs all thoſe, which are united in nature. He 
that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about genus and 
ſpecies, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, 
how few words we have yet ſettled definitions of, ma' 
with reaſon imagine that thoſe forms, which there hat 

been ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, 


which give us no light into the ſpecific natures of things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how far the names of ſub- 


ſtances are from having ſignifications, wherein all who 


uſe them do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that 
though the nominal eſſences of ſubſtances are all ſup- 


poſed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or mot 
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of them, very imperfect. Since the compoſition of thoſe 
complex ideas are, in ſeveral men, very different: and 
therefore that theſe boundaries of ſpecies are as men, and 
not as nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature 
any ſuch prefixed bounds. It is true, that many parti- 
cular ſubſtances are ſo made by nature, that they have 
agreement and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a 
foundation of being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting 
of things by us, or the making of determinate Hpecies, 
being in order to naming and comprehending them 
under general terms, I cannot ſee how it can be pro- 
perly ſaid, that nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies 
of things: or if it be ſo, our boundaries of fpecies are 
not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature. For we 
having need of general names for preſent uſe, ſtay not 
for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe qualities which would 
beſt ſhow us their moſt material differences and agree- 
ments; but we ourſelves divide them, by certain obvi- 
ous appearances, into ſpecies, that we may the eaſier un- 
der general names communicate our thoughts about 
them. For having no other knowledge'of any ſubſtance, 
but of the ſimple ideas that are united in it; and ob- 
ſerving ſeveral particular things to agree with others in 


ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make that collection our 


ſpecific idea, and give it a general name; that in record- 
ing our own thoughts, and in our diſcourſe with others, 
we may in one ſhort word deſign all the individuals that 
agree in that complex idea, without enumerating the 
ſimple idea that make it up; and ſo not waſte our time 
and breath in tedious deſcriptions: which we ſee they 
are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of 
things they have not yet a name for. e 

$ 31. Eſſences of Species under the ſame name very diffe- 

| rent. | | 

Bur however theſe ſpecies of : ſubſtances paſs well e- 
nough in ordinary converſation, it is plain that this com- 
plex idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral individuals to a- 
gree, is by different men made very differently; by ſome 
more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this com- 
plex idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller num- 
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ber of qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow ſhining colour makes gold ta 
Children; others add weight, malleableneſs, and fuſibili- 


ty; and others yet other qualities, which they find join- 


ed with that yellow colour, as conſtantly as its weight 
and fufibility; for in all theſe and the like qualities, one 
has as good a right to be put into the complex idea of 
that ſubſtance wherein they are all joined, as another. 


And therefore different men leaving out or putting in ſe- i 


veral ſimple ideas, which others do not, according to 
their various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of that 


ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt there 


fore be of their own, and not of nature's making. 
9d 32. The more general our Ideas are, the more incoms 
„„ plete aud partial they are. i aria 
Ir the number of ſimple ideas, that make the nominal 
eſſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt ſorting of indivi- 
duals, depends on the mind of man variouſly collecti 
them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the 


more comprehenſive claſſis, which by the maſters of lo- 
gic are called genera. Theſe are complex ideas deſign- 


.edly imperfect: And it is viſible at firſt fight, that ſeve- 
ral of thoſe qualities, that are to be found in the things 
themſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical ideas. For 
as the mind, to make general ideas comprehending 
ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of time, and place, 


and ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to 


more than one individual; ſo to make other yet more 
general ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 


leaves out thoſe qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts 


into its new collection only ſuch ideas as are common 
to ſeveral ſorts. . The ſame convenience that made men 


expreſs [ſeveral parcels of yellow matter coming from 


Guinea and Peru under one name, ſets them alſo 
upon making of one name that may comprehend both 
gold and ſilver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts, 
This is done by leaving out thoſe qualities which are 


peculiar to each ſort; and retaining a complex idea made 


up of thoſe that are eommon to them all.” To which 


the name metal being annexed, there is a genus conſe 
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tuted ; the eſſence whereof being that abſtract idea, 


containing only malleableneſs and fuſibility, with cer- - 


tain degrees - of weight and fixedneſs, wherein ſome 
bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, leaves out the colour, and 


other qualities peculiar to gold and filver, and the other 
ſorts comprehended under the name meral, whereby it 


is plain, that men follow not exactly the patterns ſat 
them by nature, when they make their general ideas of 


| ſubſtances; ſince there is nobody to be found, which 


has barely malleableneſs and fuſibility in it, without 
other qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. But men, in 


making their general ideas, ſeeing more the convenience 


of language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and compre- 


henfive ſigns, than the true and preciſe nature of things 


as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract ideas, 


chiefly purſued that end which was to be furniſhed with 


ſtore of general and variouſty comprehenſive names. 
So that in this whole "buſineſs of genera and /þecres the 
genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial concep- 
tion of what is in the Hhecies, and the ſpecies but a partial 


idea of what is to be found in cach individual. If there- 
fore any one will think, that a man, and a horſe, and an 


animal, and a plant, Sc. are diſtinguiſhed by real eſ- 
ſences, made by nature, he muſt think nature to be very 
liberal of theſe real eſſences, making one for body, ano- 
ther for an animal, and another for a horſe ; and all 
theſs eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But 
if we would rightly conſider what is done, in all theſe 


genera and ſpecies, or forts, we ſhould find, that there 
is no new thing made, but only more or leſs com- 


prelienſive ſigns whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, 
in a few ſyllables, great numbers of particular things, 


as they agree in more or leſs general conceptions, which. 


we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 
obſerve, that the more general term is always the name 
of a leis complex idea; and that each genus is but a par- 
tial conception of the ſpecies comprehended under it. 80 
that if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be com- 


plete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed _ 


relation between them and certain names, which are made 
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194 | Book 
uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpeCt of any thing 
exiſting, as made by nature. "8 


8 33. This all accommodated to the end of Speech. 7 


TH7s is adjuſted to the true end of ſpeech, which is to be 
the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our no- 
tions. For thus he, that would diſcourſe of things ag 
they agreed in the complex idea of extenſion and ſoli. 
dity, needed but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch, 
He that to theſe would join others ſignified by the words 
life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but uſe 
the word animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe 
ideas : and he that had made a complex idea of a 
body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, with the faculty of 
reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it, needed but 
uſe the ſhort monoſyllable man, to expreſs all particular 
that correſpond to that complex idea. This is the pro- 
per buſineſs of genus and ſpecies: and this men do, with- 
out any conſideration of real ſencer, or ſubſtantial forms, 
which come not within the reach of our knowledge, 
when we think of thoſe things; nor within the ſignifica- 
tion of our words, when we diſcourſe with others. 
5 34. Liſtance in Contraries. e 
WERE I to talk with any one of a ſort of birds I lately ſaw 
in St. James's Park, about three or four foot high, with 
2 covering of ſomethiug between feathers and hair, of a 
dark brown colour without wings, but in the place 
thereof two or three little branches coming down like 
ſprigs of Spaniſh broom, long great legs, with feet only 
of three claws, and without a tail; I muſt make this 
deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand 
me: But when I am told that the name of it is Cafſau- 
is, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourſe for 
all my complex idea mentioned in that deſcription; 
though by that word, which is now become a ſpecific 
name, I know no more of the real eſſence or conſtitu- 


tion of that ſort of animals, than I did before; and 


knew probably as much of the nature of that /pecies of 
birds, before 1 learned the name, as many Engliſbma 
do of ſwans, or herons, which are ſpecific names, . very 
well known, of ſorts of birds common in England. 
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| $ 35. Men determine the Sorts. 
FrRoM what has been ſaid, it is evident, that men make 
forts of things. For it being different eſſences alone that 
make differ#nt /þeczes, it is plain that they who make 
thoſe abſtract ideas, which are the nominal eſſences, do 
thereby make the pecies, or fort. Should there be a body 
found, having all the other qualities of gold, except 
malleableneſs, it would no doubt be made a queſtion 
whether it were gold or no, i. e. whether it were of that 


ſpecies. This could be determined only by that abſtrack 


idea to which every one annexed the name gold : fo that 
it would be true gold to him, and belong to that /pectes, 

who included not malleableneſs in his nominal effence, 
ſignified by the ſound gold; and on the other fide it 
would not be true gold, or of that ſpecies to him who in- 
cluded malleableneſs in his ſpecific idea. And who, I 
pray, is it that makes theſe diverſe ſpecies even under 
one and the ſame name, but men that make two differ- + 
ent abſtract ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame col- 
lection of qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to 
imagine that a body may exiſt, wherein the other ob- 
vious qualities of gold may be without malleableneſs; 
ſince it is certain, that gold itſelf, will be ſometimes ſo 


eager (as artiſts call it), that it will as little endure the 


hammer as glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid, of the put- 
ting in or leaving malleableneſs out of the complex icea, 
the name gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of 
its peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeyeral other the 
like qualities : For whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is 
ſtill the complex idea, to which that name is annexed, . 
that makes the Hecies; and as any particular parcel of 
matter anſwers that idea, ſo the name of the ſort belongs 
truly to it; and it is of that ſpecies. And thus any 1 
s true gold, perfect metal. All which determination o 

the ſpectes, it is plain, depends on the underſtanding of 
man, making this or that complex idea. ; 1 

8 36. Nature makes the Similitude. 
Tars then, in ſhort, is the caſe: Nature makes many 
particular things which do agree one with another, in 
many ſenſible qualities 7 probably too in their inter- 
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196 Of the Names of Subſtance Book III. 
nal frame and conſtitution: but it is not this real eſſence 
that diſtinguiſhes them into | ſpecies ; it is men, who, tak. 
ing occaſion from the qualities they find united in them, 
and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to a- 
gree, range them into ſorte, in order to their naming, for 
the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns: under which 
individuals, according to their conformity to this or that 
abſtract idea, come to be ranked as under enſigns; ſo 
that this is of the blue, that the red regiment; this is 
a man, that a drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the 

Whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. | 

37. 
I Do not deny but nature, = the conſtant production of 
| particular beings, makes them not always new and va- i | 
rious, but very much alike and of kin one to another: 
But I think it nevertheleſs true, that zhe boundartes of the ! 
ſpecies, whereby men ſort them, are made by men,; ſince the 
eſſences of the /pectes, diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
are, as has been proved, of man's making, and ſeldom 
adequate to the internal nature of the things they are 
taken from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner 

of ſorting of things is the workmanſhip of men. 

38. Hach abſtraft Idea is an Eſſence. 

OxE thing I doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this 
doctrine z en is, that from what has been ſaid it will 
follow, that each abſiraft idea, with a name to it, makes a 
diſtin ſpecies, But who can help it if truth will have it 
Jo? For ſo it muſt remain till fome body can ſhow us 
the ſpecies of things limited and diſtinguiſned by ſome- 
thing elſe ; and let us ſee, that general terms ſignify not 
our abſtract ideas, but ſomething different from them, 
I would fain know why a ſhock and a hound are not as 
diſtinct /pecres as a ſpaniel and an elephant. We have W i 
no other idea of the different eſſence of an elephant and t 
a ſpaniel, than we have of the different eſſence of f 
ſhock and a hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby. y 
t 
f 


we know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, con- 
_ fiſting only in the different collection of ſimple teas, 
-to which We Wavy given thoſe i names. „ 
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5 39. Genera and Species are in order to naming. 
How much the making” of ſpecies and genera ts in order 
to general names, and how much general names are ne- 
ceflary, if not to the being, yet at leaſt to the corn- 
pleting of a ſpecies, and making it pats for ſuch, will 
appear, beſides what has been ſaid above concerning ice 
and water, in a very familiar example. Afilent and a 
ſtriking 4vatch are but one ſpecies to thoſe who have but 
one name for them: but he that has the name vatch 
for one, and cloch for the other, and diſtinct complex 
ideas, to which thoſe names belong, to him they are dif- 
ferent ſpecies. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward 
contrivance and conſtitution is different between theſe 
two, which the watchmaker has a clear dea of. And 
yet, it is plain, they are but one ſhecies to him, when he 
has but one name for them. For what is ſufficient in 
the inward contrivance to make a new ſpecies? There 
are ſome watches that are made with four wheels, others 
with five: Is this a ſpecific difference to the workman } 
Some have ſtrings and phyſies, and others none; fomg 


have the balance looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral 


ſpring, and others by 5 briſtles: Are any or all oß 
theſe enough to make a ſpecific difference to the work 
man, that knows each of theſe, and ſeverab other differ- 
ent contrivances, in the internal conſtitutions of avatches & 
It is certain each of theſe hath a real difference from the 
reſt : But whether. it be an eſſential, a ſpecific difference 
or no, relates only to the complex idea to which the 


name watch is given: as long as they all agree in the 


"idea which that name ſtands for, and that name does not 
as a generical name comprehend different /peczes under it, 
they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different. But 
if any one will make minuter diviſions from differences 
that he knows in the internal frame of watches, and to 
ſuch preciſe complex ideas, gives names that ſhall pre- 
vail; they will then be new /pectes to them, who have 
thoſe ideas. with names to them; and can, by thoſe dif- 
ferences, diſtinguſſh watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, 
and then vatch will be a generical name. But yet they 
would be no diſtinct ow to men ignorant of clock- 
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Work and the inward contrivances of watches, who 


had no other idea but the outward ſhape and bulk; . 
with the marking of the hours by the hand. For to 


them all thoſe other names would be but ſynonymous 
terms for the ſame idea, and ſignify no more, nor no 


ether thing but a warch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural 


things. Nobody will doubt that the wheels or ſprings 
(if I may ſo fay) within, are different in a rational man 
and a changeling, no more than that there is a difference 
in the frame between a drill and a changeling. But whe- 
ther one or both theſe differences be eſſential or ſpecifi- 
cal, is only to be known to us, by their agreement or 
diſagreement with the complex idea that the name man 
ſtands for: For by that alone can it be determined, whe- 
ther one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a man or no. 
9 40. Species of artificial things leſs confiiſed than natural. 
From what has been before ſaid, we may fee the reaſon 
why, in the ſpecies af artificial things, there is generally leſs 
 confufion and uncertainty, than in natural. Becauſe an ar. 
tincial thing being a production of man, which the arti- 


4 cer deſigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other idea, nor to 


import any other eſſence than what is certainly to be 
known, and eaſy enough to be apprehended, For the 
idea or eflence of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial things con» 
fſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the determi- 

nate figure of ſenſible parts; and ſometimes motion de- 
pending thereon, which the artificer faſhions in matter, 
ſuch as he finds for his turn; it is not beyond the reach 
of our faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, and ſo 
ſettle the fignification of the names, whereby the ſpecies 
of artificial things are diſtinguiſhed with leſs doubt, ob- 


ſcurity, and equivocation, than we can in things natural, 


whoſe differences and operations depend upon contri- 
vances beyond the reach of our diſcoveries. _. | 
. 41. Artificial things of diſtinct Species. 

I MvsT be excuſed here if I think artificial things are of 
diſtinct ſpecies, as well as natural: ſince I find they are as 
plainly and orderly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract 
_ 1deas, with general names annexed to them, as diſtinct 
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ene from another as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For 
why ſhould we not think a watch and piſtol, as diſtinct 
ſpecies one from another, as a horſe and a dog, they 
being expreſſed in our minds by diſtin& ideas, and to 
others by diſtinct appellation ?? SR 

$ 42. Subſtances alone have proper Names, 


Tus is farther to be obſerved concerning /#b/ances, that 


they alone of all our ſeveral ſorts of ideas have particular 


or proper names, whereby one only particular thing is 
fignified. Becauſe in ſimple ideas, modes, and rela- 


tions, it ſeldom happens that men have occaſion to men- 
tion often this or that particular when it is abſent. Be- 
fides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being actions 


which periſh in their birth, are not capable of a laſting 


duration as ſubſtances, which are the actors; and where= 


in the ſimple ideas that make up the complex ideas de- 
ſigned by the name, have a laſting union. Ed 

9 43. Difficulty to treat of words. 
I MusT beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt fo 
long upon this ſubject, ad perhaps with ſome obſcuri- 
ty. But I defire it may be conſidered how difficult it is 


to lead another 72 words into the thoughts of things ſtripped 0 


thoſe ſpecific differences we give them: which hings, if 


name not, I ſay nothing ; and if I do name them, I 


thereby rank them. into ſome ſort or other, and ſuggeſt 


to the mind the uſual abſtract idea of that ſpccies, and ſo 


croſs my purpoſe. For to talk of a man, and th lay by, 


at the ſame time, the ordinary ſignification of the name 
man, which is our ere nag idea uſually annoxed to it 


and bid the reader conſider man as he is in himſelf, an 

as he 1s really diſtinguiſhed from others in his internal 
conſtitution, or real eſſence, that is, by ſomething he 
knows not what, looks like trifling : and yet thus one 
muſt do who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real eſſences 


and /pecies of things, as thought to be made by nature, if 
it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no 


ſuch thing ſignified by the general names, which ſub- 


ſtances are called by, but becauſe it is difficult by known 


familiar names to do this, give me leave to endeavour by 


an example to make the different conſideration the mind 
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has of ſpecific names and ideas a little more clear; and w 
to ſhow how the complex ideas of modes are referred I 33 
ſometimes to archetypes in the minds of other intelligent W 
beings; or, which is the ſame, to the ſignification an- re 
.nexed by others to their received names; and fome- 8⁰ 
times to no archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to p. 
ſhow how the mind always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, I in 
either to the ſubſtances themſelves, or to the ſignifica- £ 
tion of their names as to the archerypes ; and allo to cl 
make plain the nature of /þeczes, or ſorting of things, as m 
apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of the eſſences n 


belonging to thoſe foecies, which is perhaps of more mo- t 
ment, to diſcover the extent and certainty of our know- 
ledge than we at firſt imagine. , 
9 44. AJnflance of Mixed Modes in Kinneah and Ni- £ * 
„ . * 
Lr us fuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a grown man, with b 
a good underſtanding, but in a ſtrange country, with all 1 
things new and unknown about him; and no other fa- t 
culties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one t 
of this age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melan- | © 
choly than uſual, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion | © 
he has of his wife Adab (whom he moſt ardently loved), g 
that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another man. Adam 0 
diſcourſes theſe his thoughts to Exe, and deſires her to f 
take care that Adab commit not folly : and in theſe diſ- ] 
courſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new words, 
Kinneah and Niouph. In time Adam's miitake appears, 
For he finds Lamech's trouble proceeded from having kil- 
led a man: but yet the two names, Kinneah and Niowph ; | 
the 'one ſtanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſband, of his | 
wife's diſloyalty to him, and the other for the act of | 
committing diſſoyalty, loft not their diſtinct ſignifica- | 
tions. It is plain then that here were two diſtinct com- 
plex ideas of mixed modes, with names to them, two 
diſtinct ſpecies of actions eſſentially different; I ak 
wherein conſiſted the eſſences of theſe two diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of action? And it is plain it conſiſted in a preciſe 
combination of fimple rears, different in one from the 
ther. J aſk, whether the complex idea in Adam's mind, 
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which he called Kinneah, were adequate or no? And it 


is plain it was, for it being a combination of ſimple ideac, 


which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
reſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abſtracted and gave the name Kinneab to, to ex- 


preſs in ſhort to others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple 
lea contained and united in that complex one; it muſt 


neceflarily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His own 
choice having made that combination, it had all in it he 
intended it ſnould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could 


not but be adequate, it being referred to no other arche- 


type which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 


TnEsE words, Kinneab and Niouph, by degrees grew in- 
to common uſe; and then the caſe was ſomewhat alter- 
ed. Adam's children had the ſame faculties, and there- 
by the ſame power that he had to make what complex 
ideas of mixed, modes they pleaſed in their own minds; . 


to abſtract them, and make what ſounds they pleaſed 
the ſigns of them : but the uſe of names being to make 
our ideas within us known to others, that cannot be 
done, but when the ſame ſign ſtands for the fame idea in 
two who would communicate their thoughts, and diſ- 


courſe together. 'Thoſe therefore of Adam's children, 
that found theſe two words, K:7meah and Niouph, in fa- 


miliar uſe, could not take them for inſignificant ſounds; 
but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for 
certain ideas, abſtract ideas, they being general names, 
which abſtract ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies diſ- 


tinguiſhed by thoſe names. If, therefore, they would uſe 


theſe words, as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed and 


agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas, in 


their minds ſignified by theſe names, to the ideas, that 


they ſtood for in other mens minds, as to their patterns 


and «.rchetypes ; and then indeed their ideas of theſe com- 


plex modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 


(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of combinations of many 
ſimple ideac) not to be exactly conformable to the idea, 
in other mens minds, aloath 


this there be uſually a TY at hand, which is to a{k- 


e ſame names; though for 
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the meaning of any word we underſtand not, of him 
that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to know certainly what 
the words jealouſy and adultery (which I think anſwer 
dd and N) ſtand for in another man's mind, with 
whom I would difcourſe about them; as it was impoſ- 
fible, in the beginning of language, to know what Kin. 


neab and Niowph ſtood for in another man's mind, with- | 


out explication, they being voluntary ſigns in every one. 
5 § 46. Inflance of Subſtances in Zahab. | 

EE us now alſo confider, after the ſame manner, the 
names of ſubſtances in their firſt application. One of 


Adam's children, roving in the mountains, lights on a glit- 


tering ſubſtance which pleaſes his eye ; home he carries. 
it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it finds it. to be 
hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and an exceedi 
great weight. 'Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the quali- 
ties he takes notice of in it: and abſtracting this, com- 
plex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance having that peculiar 
bright yellowneſs, and a weight very great in proportion 
to its bulk, he gives it the name Zahab, to denote and 
mark all ſubſtances that have theſe ſenſible qualities in 
them. It is evident now that, in this caſe, Adam acts 
quite differently from what he did before in forming 
_ thoſe ideas of mixed modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and Niouph. For there he puts ideas together, 
only by his own imagination, not taken from the exiſt-. 
ence of any: thing; and to them. he gave names to de- 
. nominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to 
thoſe his abſtract ids, without conſidering whether any 
ſuch thing did exiſt or no: the ſtandard there was of his 
own making. But in the forming his idea of this new: 
ſubſtance, he takes the quite contrary courſe; here he 
has a ſtandard made by nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to, himſelf, by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple idea into 
his complex one, but what he has the perception of from 


the thing itſelf, He takes care that his idea be conform 
able to this archerype, and intends the name ſhould ſtand. 


for an idea ſo conformable. 
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„ 
Ta1s piece of matter, thus denominated Zahabby Adam, 
being quite different from any he had ſeen before, nobo- 
dy, I think, will deny to be a diſtinct ſpecies, and to 
have its peculiar eſſence; and that the name Zahab is 
the mark of the ſpecies, and a name belonging to all 
things partaking in that eſſence. But here it is plain, the 


eſſence, Adam made the name Zahab ſtand for, was no- 


thing but a body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. 
But in the inquiſitive mind of man, not content with the 
knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay ſuperficial qualities, 
puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. He 
therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to ſee what 
was diſcoverable in the inſide : he finds it yield to blows, 
but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he finds it will bend 
without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to 
his former idea, and made part of the eſſence of the ſpe- 


cies that name Zahab ſtands for? Farther trials diſcover 
fuſibility and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame 


reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the 
complex idea ſignified by the name Zahab ? If not, what 
reaſon will there be ſhown more for the one than the 
other? If theſe muſt, then all the other properties, 
which any farther trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, 
ought by the ſame reaſon to make a part of the ingre- 
dients of the complex idea, which the name Zahab ſtands 
for, and ſo be the eſſences of the ſpecies marked by that 
name. Which properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is 
plain, that the idea made after this faſhion by this arche- - 
type, will be always inadequate. . . 
9 48. Their Ideas imperfect, and therefore various. 
Bor this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the names 
95 ſubſtiinces would not only have (as in truth they have), 
ut would alſo be ſuppoſed to have different fignifications, 
as uſed by different men, which would very much cumber 
the uſe of language. For if every diſtinct quality, that 
were diſcovered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceſſary part of the complex idea, ſignified 
by the common name given it, it muſt follow, that men 
muſt ſuppoſe the ſame TO to ſignify different things 
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204 3 of the Name f Subftancer 5 1 Ir. | 
in different men; ſince they cannot doubt but differen 
men may have diſcovered ſeveral qualities in ſubſtances 0 


of the ſame denomination, which others know nothing of. 


$ 49. Therefore to fix their Species, a real Eſſence i is 2 1 / 


ofed. 


To avoid this, 1 , they have /uppoſed areal eſſence 1 


begins to every ſpecies, from which theſe properties all 


ow, and would have their name of the ſpecies ſtand for 


that. But they not having any idea of that real eſſence 
. n- ſubſtances, and their words ſignifying nothing but the 


ideas they have, that which is done by this attempt, is on- 
ly to put the name or found in the place and ſtead of 


the thing having that real eſſence, without knowing 
_ what the real eflence is; and this is that which men do, 


when they ſpeak of ſpecies of things, as ſuppoſing. them 
made by nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences. | 
$ 50. Which Suppqſition is of no uſe. 


Fox let us conſider, when we affirm, that all gold is fix- | 
ed, either! it means that fixedneſs is a part of the defini- 


tion, part of the nominal eſſence the word gold ſtands 
for; and fo this affirmation, all gold is fixed, contains no- 


| thing but the ſignification of the term gold. Or elle it 
means, that fixedneſs not being a part of the definition 


of the word gold, is a property of that ſubſtance itſelf; 


in which caſe, it is plain, that the word gold ſtands in 
the place of a ſubſtance, having the real eflence of a ſpe- 


cies of things made by nature. In which way of fub- 


ſtitution it has fo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, | 


that though this propoſition gold ic fixed, be in that ſenſe 


an affirmation of ſomething real, yet it is a truth will al- 


ways fail us in its particular application, and ſo is of no 

real uſe nor certainty. For let it be never fo true, that 
all gold, i. c. all that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, 
What ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe 
What 1s or is not gold? For if we know not the real eſ- 
ſence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what par- 


cel of matter has that eſlence, and ſo whether it be true 


5r. Concluſion. 


. To conclude : what berry Adam had a at firſt to make | 
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Chap. 7. Of the Names of Subſlances. 205 
any complex ideas of mixed modes, by no other pattern 
but by his own thoughts, the ſame have all men ever 
ſince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his 
// ideas of ſubſtances to things without him, as to archetypes 
made by nature, that Adam was under, if he would not 
wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all men ever. 
ſince under too. The ſame liberty alſo that Adam had 
of affixing any new name to any idea, the fame has 
any one ſtill (eſpecially the beginners of languages, if 
we can imagine any ſuch), but only with this difference, 
that in places where men in ſociety have already eſta- 
bliſhed a language amongſt them, the ſignification of 
words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered: be- 
cauſe men being furniſhed already with names for their 
ideas, and common uſe having appropriated known: 
names to certain ideac, an affected miſapplication of 
BB them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new 
. notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coin- 
ing new terms to expreſs them: but men think it a bold- 
5 neſs, and it is uncertain whether common uſe will ever 
- make them paſs for current. But in communication. 
t with others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the ideas 
we make the vulgar words of any language ſtand for, to 


; BW their known proper fignifications (which I have explain- 
nd at large already), or elſe to make known that new ſig= 

- nification we apply them to. 5 | 

* | | = 
8 „ . = 
% „„ OF parc. 

o i {F 1. Particles connect Parts, or whole Sentences togethers 

at. ESIDES words, which are names of ideas in the 

M D mind, there are a great many others that are 

le made uſe of, to fignify the connection that the mind gives 

1 to ideaa, or propofitians, one with another. The mind, in 

= W communicating its thought to others, does not only need 

1e ſigns of the ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, to 


ſhow or intimate ſome particular action of its own, at 
that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it does ſeveral 
Ke ways; as ic, and 7s not, are the general marks of the 
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206 Of Particles. | Book | III. 
mind, affirming or denying. But beſides affirmation or 
negation, without which there is in words no truth or 
falſehood, the mind does, in declaring its ſentiments to 
others, connect not only the parts of propoſitions, but 
| whole ſentences one to another, with their feveral rela- 
tions and dependencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. . 
| $ 2. TI them conſiſts the Art of Well ſpeaking. 
Tk words, whereby it fignifies what connection it 
gives to the ſeveral affirmations and negations, that it 
unites in one continued reaſoning or narration, are gene- 
rally called particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe; 
that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty 
of a good ſtyle. To think well, it is not enough that a 
man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his thoughts, nor that 
he obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of ſome of 
them; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the de- 
pendence of his thoughts and reaſonings one upon ano-- 
ther. And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational 
thoughts, he mu{t have words to bow what connection, 
reſtriction, diſtinctiom, oppofition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to 
each feſpective part of his diſcourſe. To miſtake in any 
of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his hearer ;- 
and therefore it is that thoſe words, which are not truly 
by themſelves the names of any ideas, are of ſuch con- 
. Rant and indiſpenſible uſe in language, and do much 
contribute to mens well expreſling themſelves. . 
9 3. They ſhow what Relation the Mind gives ta its. 
%%% oe nn * ES 
Tuis part of grammar has been perhaps as much ne- 
glected, as ſome others over-diligently cultivated. It is 
eaſy for men to write, one after another, of caſes and gen- 
dere, moods and tenſes, gerunds and ſupines. In theſe, 
and the like, there has been great diligence uſed; and 
articles themſelves, in ſome languages, have been, with 
great ſhow of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. 
But though prepoſitions and conjunctions, &c. are names 
well known in grammar, and the particles contained un- 
der them carefully ranked into their diſtinct ſubdivi- 
ſions; yet he who would ſhow the right uſe of particles, 
and what fignificancy and ſorce they have, muſt take a. 
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chap⸗ , n, „„ 
little more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and ob- 
ſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſcourſe 
: 4. They ſhow what Relation the Mind gives to its 
8 1 own thoughts. e 

NEITHER is it enough, for the explaining of theſe words, 


to render them, as it is uſually in dictionaries, by words 


of another tongue which came neareſt to their ſignifica- 


tion: for what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 


to be underſtood in one, as another language. They 


are all marks of ſome action, or intimation of the mind ; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, 


poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations and exceptions, and- 
ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for which we have 
either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to be 


ſtudied. Of theſe there are a great variety, much ex- 


ceeding the number of particles, that moſt languages 
have to expreſs them by; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered that moſt of theſe particles have divers, and 
ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſigntfications. In the Hebrew 
tongue there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle 
letter, of which taere are reckoned up, as I remember, 
teventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 

1 F 5. Wnſtance in But. 1 
BUT is a particle, none more familiar in our language; 
and he that ſays it is a diſcretive conjunction, and that 
it anſwers /ed in Latin, or mais in French, thinks he has 
ſuthciently explained it. But it ſeems to me to intimate 


ſeveral relations, the mind gives to the ſeveral propoſi- 
tions or parts of them, which it joins by this monoſylla- 


ble. ä 

Firſt, BUT to ſay no more : here it intimates a ſtop of 
the mind in the courſe it was going, before it came to 
the end of it. | | 


Secondly, I /aw BUT two plants here it ſhows, that 


the mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a ne- 
gation of all other. 7 


Thirdly, You pray; BUT it is not that GOD would 


bring you to the true religion. 5 | 
Tourthly, BUT that be would confirm you in your own, 
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208 Oo 72 oo RE ney, Book III. 
The firſt of theſe BUT & intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the lat- 
ter ſhows, that the mind makes a direct oppoſition be- 
tween that, and what goes before it. OM 
Fifthly, All animals have ſenſe; BUT a dog is an ani- 
mal : here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter pro- 
— 8 is joined to the former, as the minor of a ſyllo- 
Sum. | . 


To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other ſignifications of this particle, if it were my buſi- 
neſs to examine it in its full latitude, and conſider it in 
all the places it is to be found, which if one ſhould do, 

I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, 
it would deſerve the title of diſcretive, which gramma- 
rians give to it. But I intend not here a full explication 
of this ſort of ſigns. The inſtances I have given in this 
one, may give occaſion to reflect. upon their uſe and. 
force in language, and lead us into the contemplation of 


ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, which it has 


found a way to intimate to others by theſe particles; 
ſome whereof conitantly, and others in certain conſtruc-  : 
tions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in 
them. 
CHAP. Vii. 
of ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE TERMS... 
9 1. Abftract Terms not predicable ene of another, and 
bY : VVé˙ů 4 | 1 
IE ordinary words of language, and our common 
uſe of them, would have given us light into the 
nature of our ideas, if they had been but conſidered with 
attention. The mind, as has been ſhown, has a power 
to abſtract its zdeas, and fo they become eſſences, general 
eſſences, whereby the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. 
Now each abſtract idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two 
the one can never be the other, the mind will, by its 4n- 
tuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and there- 
fore in propoſitions, no two whole ideas can ever be af- 


— 
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Chap. 8. Of Avftra® and Concrete Terms. 20g 
firmed one of another. This we ſee in the common uſe 
of language; which permits t any tau abſtract auorde, or 
names of abſtraft ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how 
certain ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or 
white, yet every one at firſt hearing perceives the falſe- 
hood of theſe propoſitions : Humanity is animality, or ra 
tiznality, or whiteneſs : and this is as evident, as any of 
the moſt allowed maxims.- All our affirmations then are 
only inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract 


idea to be another, but one abſtract idea to be joined to 


another; which abſtract ideas, in ſubſtances, may be of 


any ſort: in all the reſt, are little elſe but of relations; 


and in ſubſtances the moſt frequent are of powers: v. g. 
a man is white, ſignifies, that the thing that has the ef 
ſence of a man, has alſo in it the eflence of whiteneſs, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the idea of 
whiteneſs in one, whoſe eyes can diſcover ordinary ob- 


Jets; or à man is rational, ſignifies that the ſame thing 


that hath the eſſence of a man, hath alſo in it the eſſence 


of rationality,'z. e. a power of reafoning. 


2. They ſhow the difference of our Ideas. | 
Ta1s diſtinction of names ſhows us alſo the differ- 
ence of our ideas : for if we obſerve them, we thall find 
that our /imple ideas have all abſtraf, as well as cancrete 


names : the one whereof is (to ſpeak the language of 


grammarians) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective : as. 
whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, fweet. The like alſo holds 
in our ideas of modes and relations; as juſtice, juſt; 
equality, equal; only with this difference. That ſome 
of the concrete names of relations amongſt men chiefly, 
are ſubſtantives; as paternitas, pater; whereof it were 
ealy to render a reafon. But as to our zdeas of ſubſtances, | 
we have very few or no ab/traf names at all. For though 
the ſchools have introduced animalitas, humanitas, corpo= 
rielas, and ſome others; yet they hold no proportion 
with that infinite number of names of ſubſtances, to 
which my never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 


coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that the ſchools _ 


forged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, could 
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never yet get admittance into common uſe, or obtain the 
licence of public approbation. Which ſeems to me at 
leaſt to intimate the confeſſion of all mankind, that they 
have no ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, ſince they 
have not names for ſuch ideas: which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs to them- 
ſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle 
an attempt. And therefore though they had idea: 
enough to diſtinguiſh gold from ſtone, and metal from 
wood; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms, 
as aurietas and ſaxietas, metallietas and lignietas, or the 
like names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real eſ- 
ſences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they knew they had 
no ideas. And indeed it was only the doctrine of fuþ- 
ftantial forms, and the confidence of miſtaken pretenders 
to a knowledge that they had not, which firſt coined, 
and then introduced animalitas, and humanitas, and the 
like; which yet went very little farther than their own 


ſchools, and could never get to be current amongſt un- 


derſtanding men. Indeed, humanitas was a word fami- 
liar amongſt the Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, and 


ſtood not for the abſtract eſſence of any ſubſtance z but 


was the abſtract name of a mode, and its concrete huma- 
nus, not homo. 0 | 


CHAP. IX. 
OF THE IMPERFECTION OF WORDS. 


$ 1. Words are ufed for recording and communicatiog 

- | cen. Thoughts. - - 
TL7ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapters, 
it i8-eafy to perceive what imperfeCtion there is 


in language, and how the very nature of words makes it 


almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and 
uncertain in their ſignifications. To examine the per- 
fection or imperfection of words, it is neceſſary firſt to 


confider their uſe and end: for as they are more or leſs 


fitted to attain that, ſo are they more, or leſs perfect. 
We have in the former part of this diſcour/eqzoften up 
_ occaſion mentioned a double uſe of words, . 


Of AbPraf and Concrete Terms. Book: III. 
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Virſe, One for the recording of our own thoughts. 


Secondly. The other for the communicating of our 


thoughts to others. ” FE. 
. 2. Any Words will ſerve for recording. 
As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own thoughts 


we talk to ourſelves, any words will ſerve the turn. For 


fince ſounds. are voluntary and indifferent figns of any 


ideas, a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, to ſignify 
his own ideas to himſelf : and there will be no imperfec- 


tion in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame fign for the 


fame idea; for then he cannot fail of having his mean- 
ing underitood, wherein conſiſts the Tight uſe and per- 
fection of language. 8 


3. Communication by words, Civil or Phileſophical. 


SECONDLY, As to Communication of Wordt, that too has 


a double U, Ve . | 
II. Phileſephical. 5 | 5 | 
Firfl, By their civil v/e, I mean ſuch a communica- 
tion of thoughts and ideas by words, as may ſerve for the 
upholding common converſation and commerce, about 
the ordinary affairs and conveniencies of civil life, in the 
ſocieties of men one amongſt another. 


| Secondly, By the philoſophical uſe of words, I mean ſuch 


an uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe no- 
tions of things, and to expreſs, in rags propoſitions, 
ic 


certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reſt 


upon and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true know- 
ledge, 'Theſe two uſes are very diſtinct; and a great 


deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve in the one than in the other, 
as we ſhall fee in what follows. 


$ 4- The Imperfection of Words is the Doubtfulneſs of 


| their Signification. 
Tres chief end of language in communication being to 
be underſtood, words ſerve not for that end, neither 
in civil nor philoſophical diſcourſe, when any word does 


not excite in the hearer the ſame idea which it ſtands for 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. Now fince ſounds have no 


for the help of our own memories, whereby, as it were, 
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natural connection with our ideas, but have all their fig 


nification from the arbitrary impoſition of men, the 
doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their ſiguification, which is 
the 7mperfefion we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe 
more in the ideas they ſtand for, than in any incapacity 
there is in one ſound more than in another, to ſignify 
ra idea: for in that regard they are all equally per- 
ect. | ; | | 


That then which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty | 


in the ſignification of ſome more than other words, ig 
the difference of ideas they ſtand for. | 
- $ 5. Cauſes of their Imperfeftion. : 
Worps having naturally no ſigniſication, the idea which 
each ſtands ſor muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, 
who would exchange thoughts, and hold intelligible diſ- 
courſe with others in any language. But this is hardest 
to be done, where, | „ N 
Firſt, The ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and 
made up of a great number of ideas put together. 
Secendly, Where the ideas they ſtand for have no cer- 


tain connection in nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtandard, 


any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them 


Thirdly, Where the ſignification of the word is refer- 
known. 5 5 
Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the word, and 
the real eſſence of the thing, arc not exactly the ſame. 


Theſe are difficulties that attend the ſignification of 
ſeveral words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not 


intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding for any ſimple 
 7dens, which another has not organs or faculties. to at- 


tain ;3 as the names of colours to a blind man, or ſounds 


to a deaf man; need not here be mentioned. 


In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfection in words, 


which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular 
application to our ſeveral forts of ideas: For if we exa- 


mine them, we ſhall find that the names of mixed. modes 
are mofft liable to doubtfulneſs and iinpetfection, for the twe | 
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red to a ſtandard, which ſtandard is not ſo eaſy to be 
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firſt of theſe reaſons ; and the names of ſubflances chiefly for 
the tavo latter. -& 5 | e 
5 6 6. The Names of mixed Modes doubt fil. | 
FiesT, The names of mixed modes are many of them 
liable to great uncertainty and obſcurity in their ſignifi- 
cation. LY | 
Fit, Becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for, are fo complex. 
I. Becauſe of that great compoſition theſe complex ideas 
are often made up of. To make words ſerviceable to 
the end of communication, it 1s neceſſary (as has been 
ſaid), that they excite in the hearer exactly the ſame 
idea they ſtand for in the mind of the ſpeaker. With- 


out this, men fill one another's heads with noiſe and 


ſounds ; but convey not thereby their thoughts, and lay 
not before one another their ideas, which is the end of 
diſcourſe and language. But when a word ſtands for 
a very complex idea that is compounded and decom- 
pounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retain that 
idea fo exactly, as to make the name in common uſe 
ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea without any the leaſt va- 
riation. Hence it comes to paſs, that mens names of very 
compound ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral 


words, have ſeldom, in two different men, the ſame - 


preciſe ſignification 3 fince one man's complex idea ſel- 
dom agrees with another's, and often differs from his 
own, from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to- 

Morrow. „ | 3 ; 7s 
97. Secondly, Becauſe they have no Standards. | 

II. BECAUSE the names af mixed modes, for the moſt 
part, evant /andards in nature, whereby men may rec- 
tify and adjuſt their ſignifications; therefore they are very 
various and doubtful. They are aſſemblages of ideas 
put together at the pleaſure of the mind, purſuing its 
own ends of diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own notions ; 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to 
agree, with thoſe archetypes or forms it has made. He 
that firſt brought the word hm, wwheedle, or banter in 
uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ideas he made 


it ſtand for: And as it is with any new names of modes, 


7 
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that are now brought into any language; ſo was it with 
the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe of. Names 
therefore that ſtand for collections of ideas which the 
mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſig- 
_nification, when ſuch collections are no where to be 
found conſtantly united in nature, nor any patterns to 
be ſhown whereby men may adjuſt them. What the 
word murder, or facrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be 
known from things themſelves : 'There be many of the 
parts of thoſe complex ideas, which are not viſible in 
the action itſelf; the intention of the mind, or the rela- 
tion of holy things, which make a part of murder or ſa- 
eritege, have no neceflary connection with the outward 
and viſible action of him that commits either: and the 
pulling the trigger of the gun with which the murder is 
committed, and is all the action that perhaps is viſible, 
has no natural connection with thoſe other ideas that 
make up the complex one, named murder. They have 
their union and combination only from the underſtand- 
ing, which unites them under one name: but uniting 
them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but that 
the ſignitication of the name that ſtands for ſuch volun- 
tary collections, ſhould be often various in the minds of 
different men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding rule to re- 


gulate themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch arbitrary | 


icleas. + 
95958. Propriety not a ſufficient Remedy. 
IT is true, common «fe, that is the rule of propriety, may 
be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome aid, fo ſettle the ſignifi- 
cation of language; and it cannot be denied, but that in 
ſome meaſure it does. Common uſe regulates the mean- 
ing of words pretty well for common converſation z but 
nobody having an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſig- 
nification of words, nor determine to what ideas any one 
{hall annex them, common uſe is not ſuthcient to ad- 
Juſt them to philoſophical diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce 
any name of any very complex idea (to ſay nothing of 
others), which in common uſe has not a great latitude, 
and which, keeping within the bounds of propriety, may 
not be made the ſign of far different ideas. Beſides, the 
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mic and meaſure of propriety itſelf being no where eſta- 


| bliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that 


way of uſing a word, be propriety of ſpeech or no. From 
all which it is evident, that the names of. ſuch kind of 
very complex ideas are naturally liable to this imperfec- 


tion, to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignification; and 


even in men that have a mind to underſtand one another, 
do not always ſtand for the ſame idea in ſpeaker and 


hearer. Though the names g/ory and gratitude be the 


fame in every man's mouth through a whole country, 
yet the complex collective idea, which every one thinks 
on, or intends by that name, is apparently very differ- 
ent in men uſing the ſame 8 5 | i 
90. The way of learning theſe Names contributes alſo to 
* = their Doubifulneſs. i 
THE way alſo wherein the names of mixed modes are ordina= 
rily learned, does not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of 


their ſignification. For if we will obſerve how children 


learn languages, we ſhall find that to make them under- 
ſtand what the names of ſimple ideas, or ſubſtances, 
ſtand for, people ordinàrily ſhow them the thing where- 
of they would have them have the idea; and then re- 


peat to them the name that ſtands for it, as wvhite, ſaveet, 


milk, ſugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes, eſpe- 
cially the moſt material of them, moral words, the ſounds 
are uſually learned firſt ; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they ſtand for, they are either beholden to 
the explication of others, or (which happens for the moſt 
part) are left to their own obſervation and mduſtry z 
which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and 


preciſe meaning of names, theſe moral words are in 


moſt mens mouths little more than bare ſounds; cr 
when they have any, it is for the moſt part but a very: 


looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure and 


confuſed ſignification. And even thoſe themſelves, who 
have with more attention ſettled their notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand: for 
complex ideas, different from thoſe which other, even in- 
telligent and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of. 


Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial debate, or 
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Familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, faith, grace, reli- 
gion, church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerye 
the different notions men have of them? which is no- 
thing but this, that they are not agreed in the ſignifica- 
tion of thoſe words, nor have in their minds the ſame 
complex ideas which they make them ſtand for: and ſo 
all the conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about 
the meaning of a ſound. And hence we ſee, that in 
bi the interpretation of laws, whether divine or human, 
1 there is no end; comments beget comments, and ex- 
plications make new matter for explications: And of li- 
_miting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the ſignification of theſe 
moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas of mens 
making, are, by men ſtill having the ſame power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a man, who was pretty well 
1 ſatisſied of the meaning of a text of ſcripture, or clauſe |. 
A; In the code at firſt reading, has by conſulting commen- 

tators quite loſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe elucida- 
[: tions given riſe or increaſe to his doubts, and drawn ob- 
1 ſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this, that I think 
5 commentaries needleſs; but to ſhow how uncertain the 
El names of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths 
'' - of thoſe who had both the intention and the faculty of 
= ſpeaking as clearly as language was capable to expreſs 
3: their thoughts. . - 1: : | e 
= $ 10. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in ancient Authors. 
F'  Wuar obſcurity this has unavoidably brought upon the 
I _ writings of men, who have lived in remote ages and dif- 
ferent countries, it will be needleſs to take notice; ſince 
the numerous volumes of learned men, employiag their 
thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to 
ſhow what attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, and reaſoning are 
required, to find out the true meaning of ancient authors. 
But there being no writings we have any great concern- 
ment to be very ſolicitous about the meaning of, but 
_ thoſe that contain either truths we are required to be- 
lieve, or laws we are to obey; and draw inconveniences 
on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs 
anxious about the ſenſe of, other authors; who writing 
but their own opinions, we are under no greater necct 
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ity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their decrees, we may ſafely be 
ignorant of their notions : And therefore in the reading 
of them, if they do not uſe their words with a due clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity, We may lay them aſide, and with- 
out any injury done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves, 
Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 
175 
Ir the ſignification of the names of mixed modes are 
uncertain, becauſe there be no real ſtandards exiſting in 
nature, to which thoſe ideas are referred, and by which 


they oY be adjuſted, the names of ſubſtances are of a 
2 


doubtful ſignification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. Becauſe 
the ideas they ſtand for are ſuppoſed conformable to the 
reality of things, and are referred to /landards made by 
In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the li- 
berty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteriſtical notes to rank and 


denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow nature, 
ſuit our complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate. 


the ſignification of their names by the things themſelves, 


if we will have our names to be the ſigns of them, and 


ſtand for them. 


Here, it is true, we have patterns to 
follow ; but patterns that will make the ſignification of 
their names very uncertain: For names mult be of a 
very unſteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 
ſtand for be referred to ſtandards without us, that either 
cannot be known at all, or can be known but imperfectiy and 
uncertainty. 5 5 5 
912. Names of Subſtances referred, 1. To real efſences 


that cannot be nean. 


Tas names of ſubſtances have, as has been ſhowed, a 


double reference in their ordinary uſe. „ 
Finſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo 
their ſigniſication is ſuppoſed to agree to, the real conſtitu- 


tion of things, from which all their properties flow, and 


in which they all centre. But this real conſtitution ; or 

(as it is apt to be called) efſence, being utterly unknown 

to us, any ſound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be 

OY 2 5 in its application; and it will be impoſ- 
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ſences, that we have no ideas of at all. And therefore 


in this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtances being refer. 


red to ſtandards that cannot be known, their ſignifica- 


tions can never be adjuſted and eſtablithed by thoſe ſtand- 
Su . | | 


F 2. To co-exiſting ualities, which are known 
"2 | but imperfectly. 5 . 
SECONDLY, The frmple ideas that are found to cœ-exiſt in 


fubſtances being that which their names immediately ſig- 


nify, theſe, as united in the ſeveral ſorts of things, are 
the proper fandards to which their names are referred, 
and by which their ſignifications may beſt be rectiſied. 
But neither will theſe archetypes ſo well ſerve this pur- 
Poſe, as to leave theſe names without very various and 
uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe ſimple ideas that 
co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame ſubject, being very 
Numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the 


complex ſpecific idea, which the ſpecific name is to ſtand 
for, men, though they propoſe to themſelves the very 


fame ſubject to conſider, yet frame very different id 
about it; and ſo the name they uſe for it unavoidably 
comes to have, in ſeveral men, very different ſignifica- 
tions. The ſimple qualities which make up the com- 
plex ideas being moſt of them powers, in relation to 


Changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive from 


other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but ob- 
ſerve what a great variety of alterations any one of the 
baſer metals is apt to receive from the different applica- 
cation only of fire: and how much a greater number of 
changes any of them will receive in the hands of a che- 
miſt, by the application of other bodies, will not think it 
Krange that I count the properties of any ſort of bodies 


not eaſy to be collected, and completely known by the 


ways of inquiry, which our faculties are capable of. 
They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no man can 
know the preciſe and definite number, they are differ- 
ently diſcovered by different men, according to their va- 


rious {kill, attention, and ways of handling; who there- 
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ſible to know what things are, or ought to be called an 
_ horſe, or antimony, when thoſe words are put for real ef. 
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fore cannot chooſe but have different ideas of the ſame 


lities are to be left out; or 
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ſubſtance, and therefore make the ſignification of its 
common name very various and uncertain. For the 
complex idens of ſubſtances being made up of ſuch ſim- 
ple ones as are ſuppoſed to co- exiſt in nature, every one 
has a right to put into his complex idea thoſe quali- 
ties he has found to be united together. For though in 
the ſubſtance gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with colour and 
weight, yet another thinks ſolubility in aqua regia as ne- 
ceſſary to be joined with that colour in his idea of gold, 
as any one does its fuſibility; ſolubility in aqua regia be- 
ing a quality as conſtantly joined with its colour and 


weight, as fuſibility, or any other: others put in its duc- 


tility or fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by tra- 
dition or experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed 
the right ſignification of the word go/d ? or who ſhall be 
the judge to determine? Each has his ſtandard in nature, 
which he appeals to, and with reaſon thinks he has the 
ſame right to put into his complex idea ſignified by the 
word gold, thoſe qualities which upon trial he has found 
united: as another, who has not ſo well examined, has 
to leave them out ; or a third, who has made other trials, 
has to put in others. For the union in nature of theſe 
qualities being the true ground of their union in one 
complex idea, who can ſay, one of them has more rea- 
ſon to be put in, or left out, than another? From whence 
it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, in men a the name for them, will be 
very various; and ſo the | Aa Tow of thoſe names 
very uncertain. „ 
$ 14. To co-exiſting qualities which are known but im- 
— «—· On 
BesIDEs, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, 


which, in ſome of its ſimple ideas, does not communicate 


with a greater, and in others with a leſs number of par- 


ticular beings: who ſhall determine in this caſe which 
are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe collection that 
1s to be gags the ſpecific name z-or can with any. 


juſt authority preſcribe, which obvious or commor. qua- 
which more ſecret, or more 
K 2 
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name of any ſubſtance ? All which together ſeldom or 


never fail to produce that various and doubtful fignification 


in the names of ſubRtances, which cauſes ſuch uncertainty, 
diſputes, or miſtakes, when we come to a philoſophical 
uſe of them. | 


9 15. With this Imperfedtion they may ſerve for civil, © 


but not well for P.: :loſophical Uſes . 
IT is true, as 10 civil and common converſation, the general 


names of ſubſtances, regulated in their ordinary ſignifica- 


tion by ſome obvious qualities (as by the ſhape and figure 
in things of known ſeminal propagation, and in other 
ſubſtances, for the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome 
other ſenſible qualities), do ve/l enough to deſign the things 
men would be underſtood to ſpeak of: and ſo they 
uſually conceive well enough the ſubſtances meant by the 
word gold, or apple, to diſtinguith the one from the other. 
But in philoſophical inquiries and debates, where general 
truths are to be eftabliſhed, and conſequences drawn 


from poſitions laid down; there the preciſe ſignification 


of the names of ſubſtances will be found, not only not to 
be 2vell eftablifhed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For ex- 


_ ample, he that ſhall make malleableneſs, or a certain de- 


ee of fixedneſs, a part of his complex idea of gold, may 


make propoſitions concerning gold, and draw conſe- 
quences from them, that will truly and clearly follow 


from gold taken in ſuch a ſignification: but yet ſuch a8 ; 


another man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their truth, who makes not malleableneſs, or 
the ſame degree of fixedneſs, part of that complex idea, 
that the name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 
I. | 16. Jnftance—Liquor. 8 
Tuts is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable imperfection 
in almoſt all the names of ſubſtances, in all languages 
-whatſoever, which men will eaſily find, when once paſ- 
ſing from confuſed or looſe notions, they come to more 


ſtrict and cloſe inquiries. For then they will be con- 
vinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe words are in 


-their ſignification, which in ordinary uſe appeared very 
_ wlear and determined. I was once in a meeting of very 


j 
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particular, are to be put. into the ſignification of the 
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think too none of the moſt perplexed names of ſubſtan- 
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learned and ingenious phy ſieians, where by chance there 
aroſe a queſtion, whether any liquor paſſed through the 
filaments of the nerves. The debate having been ma- 
naged a good while by variety of arguments on both 
ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect, that the greateſt 
part of diſputesgrere more about the ſignification of 
words, than a rea 


hey went any farther on in this diſ- 


them, what the word /1quer ſignified. They at firſt were 
a little ſurpriſed at the propofal ; and had they been per- 
ſons leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for 
a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there was 
no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand” 
very perfectly what the word liquor ſtood for; which I 


15 


ces. However, they were pleaſed to comply with my 


motion, and upon examination, found, that the ſignifica- 


tion of that word was not ſo ſettled and certain as they 


had all imaPined 3 but that each. of them made it a ſign 


of a differefit comp lex idea. This made them perceive 


that the main of their diſpute was about the ſignification 
of that term; and that N differed very little in their 


opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile matter, paſ- 
ſing through the conduits of the nerves; though it was 


not ſo eaſy to agree whether it was to be called /guor or 
no, a thing which, when conſidered, they thought it not 


8 5 | 
worth the contending about. 


6 17. Inflance—Gold.. 


How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of diſ- 


putes that men are engaged ſo hotly. in, I ſhall perhaps 


have an occaſion in another place to take notice. Let us 
only here conſider a little more exactly the foremention- 
tioned inſtance of the word gold, and we ſhall ſee how 


hard it is preciſely to determine its ſignification. I 


think all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a certain 
yellow ſhining colour; which being the idea to which 
children have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow 


part of a peacock's tail is properly to them gold.. Others, 
finding fuſibility joined with that yellow colour in cer 


1 


1 the conception of things) 
deſired, that beforè 
pute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among 
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222 Gf the Inperfection of Words. Book III 
tain parcels of matter, make of that combination a com- 


plex idea, to which they give the name gold to denote a 
fort of ſubſtances; and ſo 'exclud2 from being gold all 
ſuch yellow ſhining bodies, as by fire will be reduced to 
aſhes; and admit to be of that ſpecies, or to be compre- 
hended under that name g/d, only (yeb ſubſtances ag 
having that ſhining yellow colour wi By fire be reduced 
to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Anoth®, by the ſame rea- 


ſon, adds the weight, which, being a quality as ſtraitly 


joined with that colour as its fuſibility, he thinks has the 
fame reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be ſignified 
by its name: and therefore the other made up of body, 


of ſuch a colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſo 


on of all the reſt; wherein no one can {how a reaſon 
why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are always 
united in nature, ſhould be put into the nominal eſſence, 
and others left out: or 5 the word gold, ſignifying 

that fort of body the ring on his finger is made of, thould 
determine that ſort rather by its colour, weight, and fu- 
ſibility, than by its colour, weight, and ſolubility in agua 
regia: ſince the diſſolving it by that liquor is as inſepa- 
rable from it as the fuſion by fire; and they are both of 
them nothing, but the relation which that ſubſtance has 


to two other bodies, which have a power to operate dif- 


ferently upon it. For by what right is it that fuſibility 
comes to be a part of the eſſence ſigniſied by the word 
gold, and ſolubility but a property of it? or why 1s its 
colour part of the eſſence, and its malleableneſs but a 
property? That which I mean is this, that theſe being 
all but properties depending on its real conſtitution, and 
nothing but powers, either active or paſhve, in reference 
to other bodies: no one has authority to determine the 


ſigniſication of the word gold (as referred to ſuch a body 


exiſting in nature) more to one collection of ideas to be 
found in that body than to another: whereby the ſigni- 


fication of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncer- 


tain; ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeve- 
ral properties in the ſame ſubſtance; and, I think, I may 
ſay nobody all. And therefore have but very imper- 
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Chap. 9. Of the Imperfetion of Words, 2297 
fect deſcriptions. of things, and words have very uncer- 
: tain ſignifications. „ — nt oy 
au 9 18. The Names e Ideas the Th Doubtful. 
From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to oblerve what has 
been before remarked, viz. That the names of /ample ideas 
are, of all others, the leaſt liable to miſtakes, and that for 
a MW theſe reaſons. Fiz, Becauſe the ideas they ſtand for, 
being each but one ſingle perception, are much eaſier got, 


rand more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
4 and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
ed uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of ſubſtances and 
ly mixed modes, in which the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, | 
e that make them up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily 
on kept in the mind. And Secondly, Becauſe they are ne- 
ys BH ver referred to any other eſſence, but barely that percep- 
. tion they immediately ſignify : which reference is that 
ng which renders the ſignification of the names of ſubſtances . 


id naturally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many diſ- 
| putes. Men, that do not perverſely uſe theſe words, or 


Wi on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in 
br any language which they are acquainted with, the uſe 
of and fignification of the names of fimple ideas; white and 
abet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meanin 

f. with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, or 
ty eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 


14 ed. But what preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, modeſty 
or frugality ſtand for in another's uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however, we are apt to think, we well 
enough know what is meant by geld or iron, yet the 
* preciſe complex idea, others make them the ſigns of, is 
not ſo certain: and I believe it is very ſeldom that in 
* ſpeaker and hearer they ſtand for exactly the ſame col- | 

lection. Which muſt needs produce miſtakes and diſ- 1 
TY putes, when they are made uſe of in diſcourſes, where- 
in men have to do with univerſal propoſitions, and 


u- e 3 8 8 
7 would ſettle in their minds univerſal truths, and conſider 
0 the conſequences that follow from them. 


: | $21. Aud next to them Simple M odes. 
/ By the ſame rule, the aner of fumple modes are, next 10 
thoſe of ſumple ideas, leaſt liable ta doubt and uncertainty, eſ- 
| 5 | 
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pecially thoſe of figure and number, of which men haye 


ſo clear and diſtinct :deas. Who ever, that had a mind 
to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of 


{ven or a triangle ? And in general the leaſt compound- 
ed zdeas in every kind have the leaſt dubious names. 


$ 20. The moſt doubtful are the Names of very compound 


ed Mixed Modes and Subſtances. E 
MixeD modes therefore, that are made up but of a few 
and obvious ſimple ideas, have uſually names of no v 
uncertain ſignification. But the names of mixed modes, 


which comprehend a great number of fimple ideas, are 


commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined mean- 
ing, as has been ſhown. The names of ſubſtances, be- 
ing annexed to ideas that are neither the real eſſences nor 


exact repreſentations of the patterns they are referred 


to, are liable yet to greater imperfection and uncertain- 


45 eſpecially when we come to a philoſophical uſe of 
. | | 

$ 21. Why this imperfeftion charged upon Words. 

THe great diſorder that happens in our names of ſub- 
ſtances, proceeding for the moſt part from our want of 
knowledge, and inability to penetrate into their real con- 
ſtitutions, it may probably be wondered, why 1 charge this 
as an imperfection rather upon our words than underſtand- 
ings. This exception has ſo much appearance of juſtice, 
that I think myſelf obliged to give a reaſon why I have 
- followed this method. I muſt confeſs then, that when 
I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, and a 
good while after, I had not the leaſt thought that any 
conſideration of words were at all neceſſary to it. But 
when having paſſed over the original and compoſition of 
our ideas, I began to examine the extent and certainty of 


our knowledge, I found it had ſo near a connection with 


words, that unleſs their force and manner of fignification 
were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid 

clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge: which 
being converſant about truth, had conſtantly to do with 
_ propoſitions. And though it terminated in things, yet 
it was for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of 


words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our gene- 


7 


we are the more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it 


more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the contro- 


every one of them a diſtinct language, though the ſame 


gures of ſpeech, 0c. every one of which influenced - 


lap. 9. Of the Inperfedtion of Words. 2353 
ral knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves fo - 
much between our underſtandings and truth, which it 

would contemplate and apprehend, that like the medium: 
through which viſible objects paſs, their obſcurity and 
diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our eyes, and 
impoſe upon our underſtandings. . If we conſider, in the 
fallacies men put upon themſelves as well as others, and 
the miflakes in mens diſputes and notions, how great a 
part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſtaken 
ſignifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall - 
obitacle in the way to knowledge; which, I. conclude, . 


— 


has been ſo far from being taken notice of as an incon- 
venience, that the arts of improving it have been made 
the buſineſs of mens ſtudy; and obtained the reputation 

of learning and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following — 
chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the im- | 
perfections of language, as the inſtrument of knowledge, 


verſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of 
themſelves ceaſe; and the way to knowledge, and per- 
haps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. | 
9 22. . This ſhould teach us Moderation, in impgſing our 
cn ſenſe of old Authors. - | 
SURE I tam, that the fignification of words in all lan- 
guages, depending very much on the .thoughts, notions, « 
and ideas of him that uſes them, muit unavoidably be of 
great uncertainty . to men of the ſame language and - = 
country. This is ſo evident in the Greet authors, that 
he that ſhall. peruſe their writings will find in almoſt ©. 


words. But. when to this natural difficulty in every 
country, there ſhall be added different countries and re- 
mote ages, wherein the ſpeakers and writers had verx 
different notions, tempers, cuſtoms, ornaments, - and fi- 


the ſignification of their words then, though to us now * 
they are loſt and unknown; 77 would become us to be chart- - 
table one to another in our interpretations or miſunder/tand= - 


ing of thoſe ancient writings : which though of great. 
| K 5 | 
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_ tural obſcurities and difficulties incident to words; me- 
thinks it would become us to be more careful and dil: 
gent in obſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poli 

+ tive, and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and i in. 
| * of the latter. 5 
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concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the una 
voidable difficulties of ſpeech, Which (if we except the 
name of ſimple ideas, and ſome very obvious things) is 


not capable, without a conſtant defining the terms of 


conveying the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker, with. 
out any manner of doubt and uncertainty, to the hear. 
er. And in diſcourſes of religion, law, and morality, 
as they are matters of the higheſt concerniment, ſo there 
will be the greateſt difficulty. | 
: 1 - 

TRR volumes of ee and commentators on the 
Old and New 'Feſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of 
this. Though every thing ſaid in the text be infallibly 
true, yet the reader may be, nay, cannot chooſe but be very 


fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be won- 


dered, that the will of GOD, when clothed in words 
ſhould be liable to that doubt aid uncertainty, which un- 


avoidably attends that ſort of conveyance z when even 
his Son, whilſt clothed in fleſh, was ſubject to all the 


fraiities and inconvemences of human nature, {in except- 
ed. And we ought to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath 
ſpread before all the world ſuch legible characters of 
his works and Providence, and given all mankind fo ſuf- 
-ficient a light of reaſon, that they to whom this written 


word never came, could not (whenever they ſet them- 


ſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a G00, 


or of the obedience due to him. Since, then, the pre- 
cepts of natural religion are plain, and very intelligibi 
to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted; 


Bp d other revealed truths, which are conveyed to us by 


ks and languages, are liable to the common and nz 
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CHAP. X. 
OF THE ABUSE OF WORDS. 


| od I. ABuſe of Words. i 
ESIDES the imperfection that is naturally in lan- 


guage, and the obſcurity and confuſion that is 


10 hard to be avoided in the uſe of words, there are ſeve- 
ral au, faults and neglects winch men are guilty of in 
this way of communication, whereby they render thele 


ſigus leſs clear and diſtinct in their ſignification, than 


naturally they need to be. „„ 

9 2. Firſt, Words without any, or without clear Ideas. 
F. RS, In this kind, the firſt and molt palpable abuſe 
is, the uſing of words without clear and diſtinct ideas: 
or, which is worſe, ſigns without any thing ſigniſied. 
Of theſe there are two forts: _ | 

I. One may obſerve, in all languages, certain words, 
that if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt 
original and their appropriated uſe, not to ſtand for any 
clear and diſtinct zdeas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the 
ſeveral /eFs of philoſophy and religion have introduced. 
For their authors, or promoters, either affecting ſome- 
thing ſingular and out of the way of common apprehen- 
ſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome 
weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new 


words, and ſuch as when they come to be examined may 


juſtly be called 77þgnificant terms, För having either had 
no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them, when 
they were firſt invented ; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 


amined will be found inconſiſtent; it is no wonder if 


afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they re- 
main empty ſounds, with little or no fignification, , 


amongſt thoſe who think it enough to have them often 
in their mouths as the diſtinguiſhing characters of their 
church, or ſchool, without much troubling their heads 


to examine what are the preciſe ideas they ſtand for. I 


ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances : every one's 

reading and converſation will ſu{ficiently furniſh him: 

or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great mint-maſ- - 
: 8 , 8 K 6 . þ . 15 
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metaphyſicians (under which, I think, the diſputing na- 
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ters of theſe kind of terms, I mean the ſchoolmen and 


tural and moral.philoſophers of theſe latter ages may be 


comprehended), have wherewithal abun 


III. 0 1 


: 5 
II. OrRHERS there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
who take ſo little care to lay by words, which in their 


primary notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct ideas 
which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable ne- 
gligence they familiarly 2% words, which the propriety 


of language has affixed to very important ideas, without _ 
any diſtin meaning at all. Wiſdom, glory, grace, &c. are 


words frequent enough in every man's mouth ; but if a 


great many of. thoſe who-uſe them, ſhould be afked what 


they mean by them, they would be at a ſtand, and not 
know what to anſwer : a plain proof, that though they. 
have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready at their 


tongue's end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up 
in their minds, which are to be exprefled to others by 


them. | | 


9 4. Occaſſoned by learning Names before the Ideas they 


belong to. 8 


MEN having been acciſtomed from their cradles 20 learn 
2vords, which are eaſily got and retained, -before they bneau, 
or had framed he complex ideas. to which they were an- 
nexed, or which were to be found in the things zhey 
were thought to and for, they uſually continue to do ſo al 
their lives; and without taking the pains neceſſary to 
fettle in their minds determined ideas, they uſe their 
words for ſuch unſteady and confuſed notions as they 
have, contenting themſelves with the ſame words other 


people ule: as if their very ſound. neceſſarily carried with 


it conſtantly the fame meaning. This, though men 
make a ſhift with, in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and there- 
fore they make ſigns till they are ſo; yet this inſignifi- 
cancy in their words, when they. come to. reaſon con- 
cerning either their tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills, 
their diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible. 


dantly to content 
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Chap. 10. Of the Abuſe of Words. „ 
noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where the 
words for the moſt part ſtanding for arbitrary and nu- 
merous collections of ideas, not regularly and permanent- 

ly united in nature, their bare ſounds are often only 

e on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain no- 

tions annexed to them. Men take the words they find 

in uſe amongſt their neighbours, and that they may not 
ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, ufe them confidently, 
without much troubling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain 
this advantage, that as in ſuch diſcourſes they ſeldom 
are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced 
that they are in the wrong; it being all one to go about 
to draw thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who have no 
ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, 
who has no ſettled abode. This I gueſs to be ſo; and 
every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it - 
deor-n0- Y : 

5. 2. Unſleady Application of them. 
SECONDLY, Another great abuſe of words, is, inconſtancy 
in the uſe of them. It is hard to find a diſcourſe writ- 
ten of any ſubject, eſpecially of controverſy, wherein 
one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, the ſame - 
words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the 
diſcourſe, and upon which the argument turns) uſed - 
ſometimes for one collection of fimple ideus, and ſome- 
times for another; which is a perfect abuſe of language. 
Words being intended for ſigns of my ideas, to make 
them known to others, not by any natural ſignification, 

but by a voluntary impoſition, it is plain cheat and abuſe, 
when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and 
ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof, can 
be imputed to nothing but great folly; or greater diſno- 
neſty. And a man, in his accounts with another, may, 

with as much fairneſs, make the characters of numbers 

. ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another col- 

| lection of units (v. g. this character 3 ſtand ſometimes - 

4 for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) . 

as in his diſcourſe, or reaſoning, make the ſame words 

ſand for different collections of ſimple ideas. If men 
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ſhould do ſo in their reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in 
the affairs and buſineſs of the world, and call eight ſome- 
times ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his ad. 
vantage, would preſently have clapped upon him one of 
the two names men conitantly are diſguſted with. And 
yet in arghtiings and learned conteſts, the ſame ſort of 
proceeding paites commonly for wit and learning : but 
to me 1t appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing 
of counters in the caſtiug up a debt; and the cheat the 
greater, by how much tr ruth i is of greater concernment 
and value than money. 
$ 6. 3. Affected Oifcurity by wrong Application. 4 

THIRDLY, Another abuſe of language is, an ted ob. 
ſeurity, by either applying old words to new and unuſual 
ſignifications, or introducing NEW and ambiguous terms, 
without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo toge- 
ther, as may confound their ordinar ry meaning. Though 
the peripatetic philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this 
way, yet other ſects have not been whoily clear of it. 
There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumbered with 
ſome difficulties (ſuch is the imperfection of human 
, knowledge), which they have been fain to cover with ob- 
ſcurity of terms, and to confound the ſignification of 
words, which, like a miſt before people's eyes, mi 
hinder their weak parts from being diſcovered. Tha 
body and extenſion, in common ule, ſtand for two diltinct | 
-#deas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. 
For were their fignification preciſely the ſame, it would 
be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the body of an exten- 
ſoon, as the entenſion of a body; and yet there are thoſe who 
find it neceſſary to confound their ſignification. To this 
abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confounding the ſignification 
of words, logic and the liberal ſciences, as they have been 
| handled in the ſchools, have given reputation; and the 
_ admired art of diſputing hath added much to the natu- 
ral imperfection of languages, whilſt it has been made 
uſe of and fitted to perplex the ſignification of words, 
more than to diſcover the knowledge and truth of things: 
and he that will look into that ſoxt of learned writing | 
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will find the words there much more obſcure, uncertain _ 
and undetermined in their ans than they are in or- 
dinary converſation. 

97. Logic and Diſpute hes much contributed to this. 
Tris is unavoidably to be ſo, where mens parts and 
learning are eſtimated by their {kill in diſputing. And if 
reputation and reward ſhall attend theſe conqueſts, 


which depend moſtly on the fineneſs and niceties of 


words, it is no wonder if the wit of men ſo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the ſigniſication of 
ſounds, ſo as never to want ſomething do ſay, in oppoſing 
or defending any queſtion z the victory being adjudged 
not to him who had truth on his fide, but the lait word 
in the diſpute. 
$ 8. Calling it Subtility. 

Tris, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, and that which I think 
the direct oppoſite to the ways of knowled; ge, hath yet 
paſſed hitherto under the laudable and eſteemed names 


of ſubtility and acutencſs ; and has had the applauſe of : F : 
the ſchools, and encouragement of one part of the learn= 
ed men of the world. And no wonder, ſince the philo- 


ſophers of old (the diſputing and wrangling philoſophers. 


I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes), 


and the ſchoolmen ſince, aiming at glory and eſteem for 
their great and univerſal knowledge, eaſier a great deal 


to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a 


good expedient to cover their ignoramce, with a curious 


and inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procure 


to themſelves the admiration of others by unintelligible 


terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could 


not be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all hiſtory, that 


theſe profound doctors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful 


than their neighbours ; and brought but ſmall advan- 
tage to human life, or the ſocieties wherein they lived: 
unleſs the coining of new words, where they produced 
no new things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 


_ obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, and ſo bringing 
all things into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profit-. 


able to the life of man, or worthy commendation and 


| reward... 
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99. The Learning very little benefits Society. | 
For notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, theſe alk. 
knowing doctors, it was to the unſcholaſtie ſtateſman, 
that the governments of the world owed their peace, 
defence, and liberties; and from the illiterate and con- 


temned mechanic (a name of diſgrace) that they received. 


the improvements of uſeful arts. Nevertheleſs, this ar- 
tificial ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed mighti- 
ly in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice of thoſe, 
who found no eaſier way to that pitch of authority and 
dominion they have attained, than by amufing the men 
of buſineſs and ignorant with hard words, or employing 
the ingenious and idle intricate diſputes about unintelh-. 
gible terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in 
that endleſs labyrinth: beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round about with legions of 


_ obſcure, doubtful and undefined words: which yet make 


theſe retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes, than the fortreffes of fair warriors ; which if it be 


hard to get them out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is 


in them, but the briars and thorns, and the obſcurity of 
the thickets they are beſet with. For untruth being un- 
acceptable to the mind of man, there is no other defence 
left for abſurdity, but obſcurity. . „ 
9 10. But deſtroys. the Tſtruments of Knowledge and 


Communication. 


Tus learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even 


inquiſitive men, from true knowledge, hath been propa- 
gated in the world, and hath much perplexed, whil{t: it 
pretended to inform the underitanding. For we ſee 
that other well-meaning and wiſe men, whoſe education 


and parts had not acquired that acutenef5, could intelli- 


gibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
uſe make a benefit of language. But though unlearned 
men well enough underſtood the: words white -and 
black,” &c. and had conſtant notions of the ideas ſigniſi- 
ed by thoſe words; yet there were philoſophers: found, 


who had learning and /ubtihy enough to prove, that 
ſnow . was black ; i. e. to prove, that white was. black... | 


\ 
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Whereby they had the advantage to deſtroy the inſtru- 
ments and means of diſcourſe, converſation, inſtruction 
and ſociety; whilſt with great art and ſilbtiliy they did 
no more but perplex and confound the ſignification of 
words, and thereby render language leſs uſeful, than the 
real defects of it had made it; a gift, which the illite- 
rate had not attained to. Ce 1 
911. As uſeful as to confound the Sound of the Letters. 
THESE learned men did equally inſtruct mens under- 
ſtandings, and profit their lives, as he who ſhould alter 
the ſignification of known characters, and, by a ſubtile 
device of learning, far ſurpaſſing the capacity of the illi- 
terate, dull and vulgar, ſhould, in his writing, ſhow that 
he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall 
admiration and benefit of his reader. It being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for 
one ſenſible idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the con- 
trary idea, i. e. to call /now Black, as to put this mark A, 
which is a character agreed on to ſtand for one modifi- 
cation of ſound, made by a certain motion of the organs 
of ſpeech, for B, ae is agreed on to ſtand for ano- 
ther modification of ſound, made by another certain mo- 
tion of the organs of ſpeech  _ | 
9 12. This Art has perplexed Religion and Fuſtice. 
Nox hath this miſchief {topped in logical niceties, or cu- 
rious empty ſpeculations, it hath invaded the great con- 
cernments of human life and ſociety, obſcured and per- 
plexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought 
confuſion, diſorder and uncertainty into the affairs of 
mankind; and. if not deſtroyed, yet in great meaſure 
rendered uſeleſs, thoſe two great rules, religion and juſ- 
tice, What have the greateſt part of the comments and 
diſputes upon the laws of GOD and man ſerved for, but 
to make the meaning. more doubtful, and perplex the 
ſenſe? What have been the effect of thoſe multiplied 
curious diſtinctions and acute niceties, but obſcurity and 
uncertainty, leaving the words more unintelligible, and 
the reader more at a loſs ? How elſe comes it to paſs that 
princes, ſpeaking or writing to their ſervants, in their or- 
dinary commands, are cafily underſtood ; ſpeaking to 
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he pleaſes. 


were made plain and direct, and that language, which 
was given us for the improvement of knowledge and 
bond of ſociety, ſnould not be employed to darken truth, 


andd unſettle people's rights; to raiſe miſts, and render 


unintelligible both morality and religion? Or that at 


leaſt, if this will happen, it thould not be thought learn- 


ing or knowledge to do ſo? | | 
6-14. 4. Taking them for Things. by 


- FOoURTBLY, Another great abuſe of words is, the taking 


them for things. This though it in ſome degree concerns 
all names in general, yet more particularly affects thoſe 


of ſubſtances. To this abuſe thoſe men are moſt ſubject, 


who confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give 


themſelves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any | 


received hypotheſis 3 whereby they come to be perſuaded, 
that the terms of that ſect are ſo ſuited to the nature of 
things, that they perfectly correſpond with their real ex- 
jiſtence. Who is there, that has been bred up in the pe- 
ripatetic philoſophy, who does not think the ten names, 
under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be ex- 
àckly conformable to the nature of things? Who is there 
of that ſchool, that is not perſuaded, that fub/tantial 


. forms, vegetative ſouls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional * 
ſpecies, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe words men have 
learned from their very entrance upon knowledge, and 
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have found their maſters and ſyſtems lay great ſtreſs up- 


on them; and therefore they cannot quit the opinion, 
that they are conformable to nature, and are the repre- 
ſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Plataniſis 
have their /oul of the world, and the Epicureans: their en- 

deavour towards motion in their atoms, when at. reſt. 
There is ſcarce any fect in philoſophy has not a diſtin 
ſet of terms, that others underſtand not; but yet this 
gibberiſh, Which, in the weakneſs of human underſtand- 


ing, ſerves fo well to palliate mens ignorance, and cover 


their errors, comes by familiar. uſe among thoſe of the 
ſame tribe, to feem the moit important part of language, 
and of all other the terms the moſt ſignificant. - And 
ſhould aereal and ethereal vehicles come once, by the pre- 
valency of that doctrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe terms would make impreſſions on 
mens minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of 
the reality of ſuch things, as much as peripatetic forms and 
intentional ſpecies have heretofore done. | 

| FH 15. Inflance in Matter. 1 
How much names taken for things are apt to miſlead the un- 
der/tanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical writers 
would abundantly diſcover ;z and that, perhaps, in words 
little ſuſpected of any ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall inftance in one 


only, and that a very familiar one: how many intricate 


diſputes have there been about matter, as if there were 


ſome ſuch thing really in nature, diſtinct from body; as 


it is evident the word matter ſtands for an idea diſtinct 
from the idea of body? For if the ideas theſe two terms 
ſtood for, were preciſely the ſame, they might indiffer- 


ently in all places be put one for another. But we ſee, 


that though it be proper to ſay, there is one matter of all 


bodies, one cannot ſay, there is one body of all matters: we 


familiarly ſay, one body is bigger than another; but it 
ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one mat- 
ter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then ? 
viz. from hence, that though matter and body be not real- 
ly diſtinct, but wherever there is the one, there is the 


other; yet matter and body ſtands for two different con- 
ceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part 
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ſubſtance, whereof matter is but a partial and more con- 
fuſed conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the ſub- } 


ſtance and ſolidity of body, without taking in its exten. 


ſion and figure and therefore it is that ſpeaking ef 
matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth it 


expreſsly contains nothing but the idea of a ſolid ſub. 


ſtance, which is every where the ſame, every where uni- 
form. This being our idea of matter, we no more con- 


ceive or ſpeak. of different matters in the world, than we 


do of different ſolidities; though we both conceive and 


ſpeak of different bodies, becauſe extenſion and figure 


are capable of variation. But ſince ſolidity cannot exiſt 


many other general terms, I leave to be conſidered. This, 


many fewer diſputes in the world, if words were taken 
for what they are, the ſigns of our ideas only, and not for 


without extenſion and figure, the taking matter to be the 
name of ſomething really exiſting under that preciſion; 
has no doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible } 
diſcourſes and diſputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philoſophers concerning materia prima ; which 
imperfection or abuſe, how far it may concern a great 


J think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great 


things themſelves. For when we argue about matter, 
or any the like term, we truly argue only about the 7dea 
we expreſs by that ſound, whether that preciſe idea agree 
to any thing really exiſting in nature or no. And if men 
would tell what ideas they make their words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that obſcurity or wrangling, in 
the ſearch or ſupport of truth, that there 1s. 

3 $ 16. This makes Errors ne. e 
BuT whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake 
of words, this I am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar 


uſe, they charm men into notions far remote from the 


truth of things. It would be a hard matter to perſuade 


any one, that the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, | 
the parſon of the pariſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor uſed, - 
_ ſignified nothing that really exiſted in nature: which, 


perhaps, is none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are ſo hardly 


drazun to quit their miſtakes, even in opinions purely phis | 


| Chap. 10. Of the Abuſe of Words. | 4 
loſophical, and where they have no ater inte, 


truth. For the words they have a long time been uſed 


to, remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that 


the wrong notions annexed to them ſhould not be re- 
moved. | TT 

17. 5. Setting them for what they cannot ſignify. - 
FirTHLY, Another abuſe of words, is the ſetting them in 
the place of things which they do or can by no means fegnify. 
We may obſerve, that in the general names of ſub- 
ſtances, whereof the nominal eflences are only known 
to us, when we put them into propoſitions, and afhrm 
or deny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly 


| tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real 


eſſence of a certain ſort of ſubſtances. For when a man 
ſays gold 15 malleable, he means and would inſinuate ſome- 


thing more than this, that what I call gold is malleable 


(though truly it amounts to no more), but would have 
this underſtood, viz. that gold, i. e. what has the real ef- 
ence of gold, is malleable ; which amounts to thus much, 


that malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the . 


real efſence of gold. But a man not knowing wherein that 


real eſſence conſiſts, the connection in his mind of 


malleableneſs, is not truly with an eſſence he knows not, 
but only with the ſound gold he puts for it. Thus when 


we ſay, that animal rationale is, and animal implume bipes 


latis unguibus is not, a good definition of a man; it is 


plain, we ſuppoſe the name man in this caſe to ſtand for 
the real eſſence of a ſpecies, and would ſignify, that a 


rational animal better deſcribed that real eflence, than a 
tao legged animal with broad nails, and without feathers. 
For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the word 
w%x@- or man ſtand for his complex idea, made up of 


the ideas of a body, diſtinguiſhed from others by a certain 
ſhape and other outward appearances, as Ari/totle, make 


the complex idea, to which he gave the name ar9gaz&- or 


man, of body. and the faculty of reaſoning joined toge- 


ther; unleſs the name #9;@=@- or man were ſuppoſed to 


ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; and to 
be put in the place of ſome other thing than the idea a 


man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? „ 
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Ir is true, the names of ſubſtances would be much more | 
_ uſeful, and propoſitions made in them much more cer. 
tain, were the real eſſences of ſubſtances the ideas in out 
minds which thoſe words ſignified. And it is for want 


of thoſe real eſſences that our words convey ſo little 
knowledge or certainty in our diſcourſes about them 
And therefore the mind, to remove that imperfeCtion az 
much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to 
ſtand for a thing having that real eſſence, as if there 

it made ſome nearer er to it. For though the 
word man or gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex 


idea of properties united together in one ſort. of ſub» 
ſtances; yet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of theſe 
words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 


for a thing having the real eſſence on which thoſe pro- 
-perties depend. Which is fo far from diminiſhing the 
imperfection of our words, that by a plain abuſe it adds 


to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomething 


Which not being in our complex idea, the name we ule 
can no ways be the ſign of. | = | | 

9 19. Hence we think every change of our Idea in Sub- 

4 ED ances, not to change the Species. 8 
'Trrs ſhows us the reaſon why in mixed modes any of 
the ideas that make the compoſition of the complex one, 


being left out or changed, it is allowed to be another 


thing, i. e. to be of another ſpecies, as is plain in chance- 
medley, manſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The rea- 
ſon whereof is, becauſe the complex idea ſignified by 
that name is the real as well as nominal effence; and 

t! re is no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſ- 
Fence but that. But in ſibſtances it is not ſo. For 


though in that called gold one puts into his complex id 

What another leaves out, and vice verſus yet men do not 
uůſually think that therefore the ſpecies is changed: be- 
oauſe they ſecretly in their minds refer that name, and 


ſuppoſe it annexed to a real immutable eſſence of a thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe properties depend. He that 


adds to his complex idea of gold that of fixedneſs or ſo- 
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lubility in ag. regia, which he put not in it before, is 
not thought to have changed the ſpecies; but only to 
have a more perfect idea, by adding another ſimple iuta, 
which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex idea conſiſted. But this re- 
ference of the name to a thing, whereof we have not 
the idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves 
the more to involve us in difficulties. For by this tacit 


reference to the real eſſence of that fpecies of bodies, the 


word geld (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect 
collection of ſimple ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of 
body well enough in civil diſcourſe), comes to have no 
ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat whereof we 
have no idea at all, and fo can ſignify nothing at all, 
when the body itſelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing to argue about go/d in name, and 
about a parcel of the body itſelf, v. g. a piece of lea 
gold laid before us; though in diſcourſe we are fain to 
ſubſtitute the name for the thing. | 5 

$ 20. The Cauſe of the Abuſe, a Suppoſition of Nature's 

aworking always regularly. 28 
Trar which I think very much diſpoſes men to ſubſti- 
tute their names for the real eſſences of fpecres, is the 
{ſuppoſition before mentioned, that nature works regu- 
larly in the production of things, and ſets the bounda=* 
ries to each of thoſe ſpecies, by piving exactly the ſame 
real internal conſtitution to each individual, which we 
rank under one general name. Whereas any: one who 
obſerves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that 
many of the individuals, called by the ſame name, are, 
in their internal conſtitution, as different one from ano- 
ther as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under different 
ſpecific names. This ſuppoſition, however, that the ſame 
preciſe internal conſtitutien goes alaways with the ſame ſpecific 
name, makes men forward to take thoſe names for the re- 
preſentatives of thoſe real efſences, though indeed they fig- 
5 nothing but the complex ideas they have in their 
minds when they uſe them. So that, if I may fo ſay, 
ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in 
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the place'of another, they cannot but in ſuch a kind of 


uſe cauſe a great deal of uncertainty in mens diſcourſes} 
_ eſpecially in thoſe who have thoroughly imbibed the 
doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, whereby they firmly img. 
gine the ſeveral ſpecies of N to be determined and g 


diſtinguiſhed. 8 
| d. Abuſe contains rcbo falk [upbps o tions. 


| Bor however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to make our 
names ſtand for ideas we have not, or (which i is all one) 


eſſences that we know not, it being in effect to make 
our words the ſigns of nothing; yet it is evident to any 


one, whoever ſo little reflects on the uſe men make of! 


their words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 


a man aſks whether this or that thing he ſees, let it bea 
drill, or a monſtrous fetus, be a man or no; it is evi. 
dient, the queſtion is not, whether that particular thing 
agree to his complex idea expreſſed by the name man: 


but whether it has in it the real eſſence of a ſpecies of 
things, which he ſuppoſes his name nan to ſtand for, 


In which way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, ho 


are theſe falſe ſuppoſitions contained. 
Firſt, That there are certain preciſe eſſences, ac- 


cording to which nature makes all particular things, and 


by which they are diſtinguiſhed into /pecies. That every 


thing has a real conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, 
«and on which its ſenſible qualities depend, is paſt 
doubt: But I think it has been proved that this makes 
not the diſtinCtiou of ſpectes, as we rank them; nor the 


boundaries of their names. 
Secondly, This tacitly alſo inficuates,. as if we had 
idea of theſe propoſed eſſences. For to what . purpoſe 


elſe is it to inquire whether this or that thing have the 


real eflence of the ſpecies man, if we did not ſuppoſe 


that there were ſuch a ſpeciſic eſſence known ? which 


yet is utterly falſe : N therefore ſuch application of 
names, as would make them ſtand for ideas which we 


have not, muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes 
and reaſonings about them, and be a great inconveniene 


in our communication ad moans 
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| 9 22. 6. A Suppofition that Words have a certain and 
$7XTHLY, There remains yet another more general, 
W though perhaps leſs obſerved abu/e of words ; and that is 
chat men having by a long and familiar ufe annexed to. 
chem certain ideas, they are apt to imagine /o near and ne. 
4A a connection between the names and the fignification 
ey uſe them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one can- 


not but underſtand what their meaning is; and there 

fore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, as 

bit were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common 
received ſounds, the ſpeaker and hearer had neceſſarily 

the ſame preciſe ideas : Whence preſuming, that when 2 
they have in diſcourſe uſed any term, they have thereby, = 
i. MW as it were, ſet before others, the = thing they talk f. 
And ſo likewife taking the words of others, as naturally 

/: W ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſ- 

of M tomed to apply them to, they never trouble themſelves 

nr. to explain their own, or underſtand clearly others mean- 

re ing. From whence commonly proceeds noiſe and 


wrangling, without improvement or information; whilſt 

men take words to be the conſtant regular marks of 

agreed notions, which in truth are no more but the vo- 

luntary and unſteady ſigns of their own ideas. And yet 

men chin it ſtrange, if, in diſcourſe, or (where it is of- 

ten abſolutely neceſſary) in diſpute, one ſometimes aſks ' 

the meaning of their terms : though the arguings one 

he © may every day obſerve in converſation, make it evident, 

chat there are few names of complex ideas which any _ 

two men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe collection. It is 

hard to name a word which will not be a clear in- 

W Hance of this. Lie is a term none more familiar. Any 

one almoſt would take it for an affront to be aſked what 

be meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, whe= 

ther a plant, that lies ready formed in the ſeed, have 

life; whether the embryo in an egg before incubation, 

Wor a man in a ſwoon. without ſenſe or motion, be. 

© alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear dif | 
Y tinQ- ſettled idea does not always accompany: the uſe _ 
of fo known a word as that of % is. Some groſe ani 
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confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, to 
which they apply the common words of their language; 
and ſuch a books uſe of their words ſerves them Well 
enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or affairs. But tha 
is not ſufficient for philoſophical inquiries. Knowledge 
and reaſoning require preciſe determinate zdeas. And | 
though men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to 
underſtand what others ſay, without demanding an ex- 
- plication of their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, 

as to correct others in the uſe of the words they receive 
from them: yet where truth and knowledge are concerns 

ad in the caſe, I know not what fault it can be to define | 
the explication of words, whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious; | 
or why a man ſhould be aſhamed to own his ignorance, Wl - 
in what ſenſe another man uſes his words, ſince he hay 
no other way of certainly knowing it, but by being in» 
formed. This abuſe of taking words upon truſt, has no 
where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill efte@s, as amongſt 
men of letters. The multiplication and obſtinacy of 
diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intellectual world, 
is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of words, 
For though it be generally believed that there is great | 


Aiverſity of opinions in the volumes and variety of con- 


troverſies the world is diſtracted with; yet the moſt 1 
can find that the contending learned men of different 
parties do, in their arguings one with another, is, that 
that they ſpeak different languages. For I am apt tu 
imagine, that when any of them quitting terms, think 
upon things, and know what they think, they think all 
| the ſame; though perhaps what they would have be 

9 23. The Ends of Language < 1. To convey our Ideas 
Jo conclude this conſideration of the imperfection and] 
abuſe of language; the ende of language in our HP 
-evith others, being chiefſy theſe three: Fir/?, To mal 
- bnown one man's thoughts or idea to another: Second 
To do it 4vith as much eaſe and: guickne/s as is poſſible: 
an, Thirdly, Thereby to. convey.the knowledge of things; 
Language is either abuſed or deficient, when it fails f 
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We- Words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and lay 

not open one man's ideas to another's view: 1. When 

U men have names in their moutbs without any determin- 

18 ed ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ſigns; or, 

n Y 2. When they apply the common received names of an 
d language to ideas, to which the common uſe of that . b 
to WM © guage does not apply them: or, 3. When they 
x BY them very unſteadily, making them Rand now Hor ones 
ll, 
ve 
n. 
re 


and by and by for another idea. 
$ 24. 2. Todo it with „ 
SECONDLY, Men fail of conveying their thoughts * 
all the quickneſs and caſe thy: may be, when they have 

83 complex ideas without having diſtinct names for them. 
oe, This is ſometimes the fault of the language itſelf, which 
ns MW has not in it a ſaund yet applied to ſuch a Gonificationg 
in» and ſometimes the fault 7” the man, who has not yet 
no 
gt 


PF. 
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learned the name for that idea he would ſhow another. 
ot  { 25. 3. Therewith to convey the Knowledge of things. 
of TI Dr, There is no knowledge of things conveyed 
ld, Y by mens words, when their ideas agree not to the rea _—_— 
ds, of things. Though it be a defect, that has its origin 
at WF in our zdeas, which are not ſo conformable to the nature 
on. of things, as attention, ſtudy, and application might 
ſt 1 make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our —— - 
rent © too, When we uſe them as ſigns of real beings, which 
that yet never had any reality of exiſtence. 
t 9 26. How Mens Words fail in all theſe. 
wk | #7257, He that hath words of any language, without 
8 diſtinct ideas in his mind to which he applies them, does, 
be fo far as he uſes them in diſcourſe, only make a noiſe 
without any ſenſe or ſignification; and how learned ſo- 
ever he may ſeem by the ute of hard words or learned 
and terms, is not much more advanced thereby in know- 
ur ledge, than he would be in learning, who had nathing 
make in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, without poſſei- 
nd} ſing the contents of them. For all ſuch words, how- 


able: ever put into diſcourſe, 3 to the right a. 
ngs; tion of grammatical rules, armony well-turned 


ls SY periods, do yet amount to nothing but have N 
13 ng elle.) - 
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SECONDLY, He that has complex ideas, iam al | 


cular names for them, would be in no better a cafe than 
a bookſeller, who had in his warehouſe volumes that 


lay there unbound, and without titles; which he could | 
therefore make known to others, only by ſhowing the 


looſe ſheets, and communicate them only by tale. This 


man is hindered in his diſcourſe, for want of words to 


eommunicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore 


forced to make known by an enumeration of the Gmple 


ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain often to uſe 


twenty words, to expreſs what another man ſignifies in 


one. TY 4 
5 8 „ 8 28. . ö | 
 *T'x7RDzr, He that puts not conſtantly thie ſame ſign 
For the ſame idea, but uſes the fame words ſometimes in 
one, and ſometimes in another ſignification, ought to 
5 in the ſchools and converſation for as fair.a man, as 


e does in the market and exchange, who ſells ſeveral 


. things under the ſame name. 
| 9. 29 


Y FoURTHLY, He that 8 the words of any language | 
to ideas different from t 
go that country applies them, however his own under- 


oſe to which the common uſe 


anding may be filled with truth and light, will not by 


ſuch words be able to convey much of it to others, with» 
5 Por however the ſounds are 
ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily enter the ears of 
fttzhoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for 

other ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, and 
are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, they can- 
not make known the thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 


out defining his terms. 


FIFTALY, He that hath 1 OA to himſelf ſubſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his head with :deas 


which have not any correſpondence with the real natur 


of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defined 


names, may fill his diſcourſe, and perhaps another 
au head, with the eng 
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brain, but will be very far from advaneing thereby ene 
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and ſpeaks gibberiſh. And he that hath ideas of ſub- 
word tarantula, without having any imagination or idea 


names the natives call them by, or give them names 9 
mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood: . 


In modes and relations generally we are liable only to th 


and 8 not have any preciſe ideas annexed in my thoughts 
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jot in real and Oe Hy, 5 
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He that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in 
his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds. He that 
hath complex ideas, without names for them, wants li- 
berty and diſpatch in his expreſſions, and is neceſſitated 
to uſe periphraſes. He that uſes his words looſely and 
unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not under- 
ſtood. He that applies his names to ident different from 
their common uſe, wants propriety in his language, 


ſtances diſagreeing with the real exiſtence of things, ſo - 
far wants the materials of true knowledge in his under-- 
ſtanding, and hath inſtead thereof chimerds, is 


1 5 9 32. Hou in Subſlances. 5 
Ix our notions concerning ſubſtances, we are liable wt 
all the former inconveniences z v. g. He that uſes the | 


of what-it ſtands for, pronounces # good word; but ſo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new- 
diſcovered country ſhall fee ſeveral ſorts of animals and 
vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horſe or a ſtag; but can ſpeak of 
them only by a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the 


himſelf, 3. He that uſes the word body fometimes for 
pure extenſion, and ſometimes-for extenſion and. ſohdity 
together, will talk very fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives 
the name Horſe to that idea which common uſage calls 


He that thinks the name centaun ſtands for ſome real 
being, impoſes: on. himſelf, and miſtakes words for 
- . $ 33. How in Modes and Relations © 
four firſt of theſe inconveniences; viz. 1. I may have in 
my memory the names of modes, as gratitude, or charity, 


ole names. 2. I my have ideas, and not knows- 
5 


4- 


idea of a man's drinking, till his colour and humour be 
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the names that belong to them; v. g. I may have the 


altered, till his tongue trips, ENS look red, and 


ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with 1 ing er. 
iſtöng, ſince they are not in the mind as the copies of 


his Feet fail him; and yet not know, t 


ed drumtenneſo. 3. I may have the ideas of, virtues or 
vices, and names alfo, but apply them amiſs v. g. 


when I apply the name frugality to that idea which 
others call and ſignify by this ſound, coverouſneſs. 4. 1 
may uſe any of thoſe names with inconſtancy. 5. But 


in modes and relations, I cannot have ideas diſagreeing 


to the exiſtence of things: for modes being complex | 
feat, made by the mind at pleaſure z and relation being 


but my way of conſidering or comparing two things to. 
gether, and fo alſo an idea of my own making; theſe 


-things regularly made by nature, nor as properties inſe. 


_ parably flowing from the internal conſtitution or efſenee 


them. Only if Tput in my ideas o 


alſo with chrmeras ; ſince ſuch. ideas, if well examined, | 
cannot ſo much as exiſt in the mind, much leſs any real 
| being be ever denominated from them. 5 | 


9 34. 7. Figurative Speech alſo an Abuſe of Langucge. 


- 


of any fubſtance ; but as it were patrerns lodged in my 
memory, with names annexed to them, to denominat 


=CEtions and relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the 
miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong name to my 
conceptions; and fo uſing words in a different ſenſe from 


ther people, I am not underſtood, but am thought to 


have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong. names to 


lations, any inconfiſtent ideas together, I fill my head 


$1xcE wit and fancy finds eaſier entertainment in the 


i world, than dry truth and real knowledge, fgnrative 
to ſpeeches and alluſion in language will hardly be admitted, 

-- * as an imperfection or abaſe of it. I confeſs, in diſcourſes | 
where we ſeek rather pleafure and delight than informa- 


tion and improvement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed 


from them can ſcarce paſs for fans. But yet if we 
would fpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all 
the art of rhetoric, beſides order and clearneſs, all thy. 


— 


t it is to be call. 


mixed modes or re- 


e 
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artificial and figurative application of words eloquence 
hath invented, are for nothing elfe but to infinuate 
wrong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the 
judgment, and fo indeed are perfect cheat; and, there- 
fore, however laudable or allowable oratory may render 
them in harangues and popular addreſſes, they are cer- 


ons in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtruct, 
woll 


y to be avoided; and where truth and knowledge 
are concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, 
either of the language or perſon that makes uſe of them. 


What and how various they are, will be ſuperfluous here 


to take notice; the books of rhetoric which abound in 
the world, will inftru& thoſe who want to be informed; 
only I cannot pe 2 1 the 2 + 
improvement of truth an knowledge, is the care and 
concern of mankind ; ſmce the arts of fallary are en- 
dowed and preferred. It is evident how much men love 

do deceive and be deceived, fince rhetoric. that powerful 
inſtrument of error and deceit, has its eſtabliſhed profef- 
fors, is publicly taught, and has always been had in great 
reputation: and, I doubt not, but it will be thought” 
great boldneſs, if not brutality in me, to have faid thus 
much againſt it. Elpquence, like the fair fex, has too 

prevailing beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken 
againſt, And it ts in vain to find fault with thoſe arts ot: 


Leceiving, wherein men find pleaſure to be deceived. | 


CHAP:- XI. 


er THE. REMEDIES OF THE FOREGOING IMPERFECTIONS: 


AND ABUSES» 
5 1. They are worth ſeeking. .. 


FTHE natural and improved imperfections of lati- 


guages, we have ſeen above at large; and Jpeech: 


being the great bond that holds ſociety together, and the 


common conduit whereby the improvements of know=-- 
ledge are conveyed from one man, and one generation to: 


another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious thoughts, 
to conſider what remedies are. to be found for theſe incon 


"vwenences above-mentioned. 


* . 
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2% Temadier of the Imperfeftimm Bock I 
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I am not fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to 


attempt the perfect re orming the languages of the world, 


no not ſo much as of his own country, without renderin 

himfelf ridiculous. To require that men ſhould uſe 
their words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none 
but determined and uniform ideas, would be to think 
that all men ſhould have the ſame notions, and ſhould 
talk of nothin ; but what they have clear and diſtinct 


ideas of: which is not to be expected by any one, who 
hath not vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with 
men to be very knowing or very filent. And he mu | 
be very little ſkilled in the world, who thinks that a vo- 
luble tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtands * 
tte, ſhall hold pro- 


But yet neceſſa to Philoſophy. e 
exchange mult be left to 


ing; or that mens talking much or li 
portion only to their knowledge. 

Bur though the market an 
their own ways of talking, and goſſipings not to be rob- 
bed of their ancient privilege ; though the ſchools and 


men of argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have 


any thing offered to abate the length, or lefſen the num- 


der of their diſputes :: yet methinks thoſe who pretend 


| feriouſly to ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould think 
themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver 


themſelves without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or equivoca- | 
tion, to which mens words are naturally liable, if care 


: be not taken. | 


5 4. Miſuſe of Words the cauſe of great Errors. * | 
Fon he that ſhall well conſider * and obſcurity, 


the miſtakes and confuſion, that are ſpread in the world 


zy an ill uſe of words, will find ſome reaſon to doubt whe- 

ther language, as it has been employed, has contributed 

more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge 

amongſt mankind, How many are there, that when 

they would think on things, fix their thoughts only. | 
tq 


words, eſpecially when they woyld apply their min 


moral matters? And who then can wonder, if the re- 
ſult of ſuch contemplations, and reaſonings about little. 
MOTE than ſounds, whilſt the ideas they annexed to them | 
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are very confuſed or very unſteady, or perhaps none at 
all; who can wonder, I fay, that ſuch thoughts and rea- 
ſonings end in nothing but obſcurity and miſtake, with- 
out any clear judgment or knowledge? > Sue 
Tus inconvenience, in an ill uſe of words, men ſuffer 

in their own private meditations: but much more mani- - 
feſt are the diſorders which follow from it, in converſa- 
tion, diſcourſe, and arguings with others. For language 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey.their diſ- 
coveries, reaſonings, and knowledge, from one to ano- 
ther, he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not / 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things | 
ee ; yet he does, as much as in him lies, break- < 7 
or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the public 3 
uſe and advantage of mankind. . He that uſes words Y 
without any clear and ſteady meaning, what does he but 
lead himſelf and others into errors ? And he that de- 
ſignedly does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to 
truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that 
all the ſciences and parts of knowledge. have been fo © 
overcharged with obſcure and equivocal terms, and inſig- 
nificant and doubtful. expreſſions, capable to make the 
moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very little or not at all 
the more knowing or othodox; ſince ſubtilty, in thoſe 
who make profeſſion to teach or defend truth, hath paſ- 
ſed ſo much for a virtue: a virtue, indeed, which con- 
ſiſting for the moſt part in nothing but the fallacious and 
illuſory uſe of ob/cure or deceitful terms, is only fit to - 
male men more conceited in their. ignorance, and ob/tinate » 
＋(i.IILI Eos gry 1 
3 og RO $ 6. And Wrangling. | . 
LeT us. look into the books. of controverſy of any kind 
there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of obſcure, unſteady or 
equivocal terms, is nothing but noiſe and wrangling 
about ſounds, without convincing or bettering a man a. 
underſtanding. * For if the idea be not agreed on betwixt 
the ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the 
argument is not about things, but names. As often as. - 
ſuch a word, whoſe * is not aſcertained be- 
jj SN | 
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yo.  Remedbrof the Inperfittion Book 
twixt them, comes in uſe, their underſtandings have no 
other object wherein they agree, but barely the found, | 
the things that they think on at that time, as. e | 


Hance Bat and Bird. 
WHETHER a * be a bird or no, is not a queſtion; ; Wh. 
ther a bat be another thin g than indeed it is, or haye. | 
other qualities than indeed it has, for that would be 
exttemely abſurd to doubt of: but the queſtion is, 
1. Either between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves 
to have but imperfect ideas, of one or r of thoſe ſorts. 
of things, for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to ſtand; 
and then it is a real inquiry concerning the nature of a. 
bird or a bat, to make their yet 1 e ideas of it more 
complete, by examining, whether all the fimple idear, to 
which, Annen toge er, they both give the name bird, 
be all to be found in a bat: but this is a queſtion on- 
ſy of inquiries (not diſputers) who neither aflirm, nor de- 
ny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a queſtion between diſ. 
putants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, | 
that a bat is a bird. And then the queſtion is barely. 
-abdut the ſignification of one or both of theſe words; in 
that they not having both the ſame complex ide, to 
which they give theſe two names, one holds, and the. 
other denies, that, theſe two_names may be affirmed one 
of another. Were they agreed in the fignification of 
theſe two names, it were impoſlible they ſhould difpnte 
about them : for they would a” and clearly ſee 
(were that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſim- 
ple ideas, of the more general name bird, were found in 
the complex idea of a bat, or no: and fo there could be 
no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And here 
deſire it may be conſidered and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the diſputes in the world are 
not merely verbal, and about the ſignification of words; 
and whether, if the terms they are made in vere de- 
fined, and reduced in their ſignification (as they muſt be 
Where they ſignify any thing) to determined collections 
of the fimple ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe dif-| 
putes would not end of themſelves, and eee Vas 
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it ſtand. This rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs to 


connection between any words and any :deas, theſe, and 
any other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 


ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if men would 


% 


T and Abuſe of Wards. or 54 | 
"iſh: I leave it then to be conſidered, what the learning 
of diſputation is, and how well they are e 1 for 
the advantage of themſelves or others, whoſe buf neſs is 
only the vain oſtentation of ſounds ; i. e. thoſe Who 
ſpend their lives in diſputes and controverſies. When I | 
ſhall- ſee any of thoſe combatants ſtrip all his terms f 
ambiguity and obſcurity. (which TY one may. do ins 
the words he uſes himfelf).; I ſhall think him a champion 
for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not the ſlave of- 
vain glory, ambition or a PR, 8 „ 

9 8. 1. Remedy, to uſe no Word without an Idea. 

To remedy the defects of fpeech before- mentioned to ſome 
degree, and to prevent the inconveniences that follow” 
from them, I imagine the obſervation of theſe following 
rules may be of uſe, till ſomebody better able ſhall judge 
it worth his while, to think more maturely on this mat- 
ter, and oblige the world with his thoughts on it. 8 5 
Firſt, A man ſhould take care 20 %% no wword without a: 
fſignification, no name without an idea for which he makes 


* 


any one who ſhall take the pains to recollect how often 

he has met with ſuch words, as n/tind, ſympathy, and. 
wn eng &c. in the diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, 
as he might eafily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them 
had no ideas in their minds to which they applied them; 
but ſpoke them only as ſounds, which uſually ſerved in- 
ſtead of reaſons on the like occafions. Not but that 
theſe words, and the like, have very proper fignifications - 

in which'they may be uſed ; but oe being no natural 


writ by men, who have no ideas in their minds, to which 
they have annexed them, and for which they make them 


ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 8 

$ 9. 2. To have diſtinct Ideas annexed td them in 
| 5 . Modes. | Eu 
SECONDLY, It is not enough a man ufes his quords as fig 
of ſome ideas; thoſe ideas he annexes them to, if they be 


fample, muſt be clear and diſtinct; if complex muſt e 
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Perminate, i. e. the preciſe collection of ſimple ideas ſet. 
tled in the mind, with that ſound annexed to it, as the 
ſign of that preciſe determined collection, and no other; 
This is very neceſſary in names of modes, and eſpecially. 
moral words, which having no ſettled objects in nature, 
From whence their ideat are taken, as from their original, 
are apt to be very confuſed. Juſtice is a word in every 
man's mouth, but moſt commonly with a very undeter- 
mined loofe fignification : which will always be ſo, un- 
leſs a man has in his mind a diſtin comprehenſion of 
the Fer c parts that a complex idea conſiſts of; and 
if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on. 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas that make it u: 
And unleſs this be done, a man makes an ill uſe of the- 
word, let it be ſſtice, for example, or any other: I do 
not lays a man needs ſtand to recolleck and make this 
analyſis at large, every time the word ſiſtice comes in his 
way : but this at leaſt is neceſſary, that he have fo ex- 
amined the fignification of that name, and ſettled the 
idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it when 
he pleaſes. If one, who makes his complex idea of *7u/- . | 
lice, to be ſuch a treatment of the perſon or goods of 
5 another, as is according to law, hath not a clear and diſ- 
Ft. tinCt idea what /aw is, which makes a part of his com- 
ns _ idea of juſtice, it is plain his idea of juſtice itſelf will 
YH e confuſed and imperfect. . This exactneſs will per- 
haps, be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moſt 
men will think they may be excuſed, from ſettling the | 
complex ideat of mixed modes ſo preciſely in their minds. 
But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be won- 
- dered that they have a great deal of obſcurity and confu- 
. fion in their own; minds, and a great. deal of wrangling. I 


% » 


in their diſcourſes with other s. 
9 10. And conformablè in . 3 
In the names of /ubfances, for a right uſe” of them, ſome- 
thing more is required than barely determined ideas. In 
theſe the names muſt alſo be conformable to things, as they 
exiſt z but of this I ſhall have occaſion to. ſpeak more at 
large by and by: This exactneſs is abſolutely neceflary | 
in inquiries after philoſophical knowledge, and in con- 
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troverſies about truth. And though it would be well 
too, if it extended itſelf to common converſation, and 
the ordinary affairs of life; yet I think that is ſcarce to 
be expected. Vulgar notions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes ; and 
both, though confuſed enough, yet ſerve pretty well the 
market and the wake. Merchants and lovers, cooks and 
tailors, have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordi> 
nary affairs; and ſo, I think, might philoſophers and diſ- 
putants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and to be 
clearly underſtood. „„ „„ f 
$- 11. 3. Fropriety r., 2 
|» THIRDLY, It is not enough that men have ideas, deter- 
mined zdeas, for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand; 
but they mußt alſo take care to apply tbeir words, as near 
as may be, 0 ſuch ideas as common. uſe has annexed them o. 
For words, eſpecially of languages already framed, being 


commerce and communication, it is not for any one, at 
pleaſure, to change the ſtamp they are current in, nor 
alter the ideas they are affixed to; or at leaſt, when there 
is a neceſſity to do ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. 
Mens intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to 
be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent ex- 
planations, demands, and other the like incommedious 
interruptions, where men do not follow common uſe. 
Propriety of ſpeech is that which gives our thoughts en- 
trance into other mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and 
advantage; and therefore deſerves ſome part of our care 
and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of moral words. The 
proper ſignification and uſe of terms is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their writings and diſcourſes appear 
to have had the cleareſt notions, and applied to them 
their terms with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This 
way of uſing a man's words according to the propriety of 
the language, though it have not always the good for- 


„ 


blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful in the language 
he ſpeaks, as not to underſtand it, when made uſe” of as 
it ought to be. | N e 


no man's private poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure xk 


tune to be underſtood, yet moſt commonly leaves the 3 
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$' 2. 4. To make known their meaning. 
F But becauſe common uſe has not ſo viſihly- 
annexed any fignification to words, as to make meh. 
know always certainly what they preciſely ſtand for; 
And becauſe men, in the improvement of their know- 
ledge, come to-have ideas different. from- the ordinaty- 
and received ones, for which they muft. either make- 
new words:(which men ſeldom venture to do, for fear 
of being thought-guilty of affectation or novelty), or elſe 


muſt uſe old ones in a new ſignification: Therefore, af. 


ter the obſervation of the foregoing rules, it is ſome-- 
times neceflary, for the aſcertaming the fignification of 
words, to. declare their meaning, where either common: 
uſe has left it uncertain and looſe (as it has in moſh: 
names of very complex ideas), or where the term, bei 
very material in the diſcourſe, and that upon which is; 
chiefy turns, is on to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, 
And that three ways. . 
As the FOR 2 Words ſtand for, are of different | 
| forts 5 ſo the way of making known the ideas, they ſtand . 
for, when there is occafion, is alſo different. For 
though defining be thought the proper way to make Inoum 
the proper figmfication of words ; yet there are ſome words 
that will not. be defined, as there are others, whoſe 
preciſe meaning cannot be made known but by defini-- 
tion; and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of | 
both the other; as we ſhall fee in the names of ſimple” 
ideas, modes and ſubſtances. . | 
$ 14-. 1. In . ey Ideas, by ſynonymous. terms, or 
Owing. . 
- Moos; When a man makes uſe of the mme of any 


Semple idea, which he perceives. ts not underftood, or is 


in danger to be miſtaken, he is obliged. by the laws of 
ngenuity, and the end of ſpeech, to declare his mean- 
5 and make known what idea he makes it ſtand for. 
This, as has been ſhown, cannot be done by definition; | 
and therefore, when a ſynonymous word fails to do it, 
there is but one of theſe ways left. Fir/?, Sometimes 


the naming the ſi ect, wherein that ſimple idea 7s to be 


found, will make its name be underſtood by thoſe who are 


"is bl. "a i... 5 4 
acquainted \ with that ſubject, and know it by that name. 
So, to make. a countryman underſtand what fueMemorte: Þþ 
itt may ſuffice to tell him, it is the co- 
withered leaves falling in autumn. Secondly, , 
But the only: fore way of making known the ſignifica- 
tion of the name of an 4 idea, is by preſenting to his 
ſenſer that ſubjeft whic roduce it in his mind, and 
make him aCtually have the 40 that word ſtands for. a 
915. 2. In mixed Modes, by definition. 
SECONDLY, Mixed modes, eſpecially thoſe bel longing: 
© pairs being moſt of them ſuch combinations o 
J ideas, as the mind puts together of its own choice, and 
; BY whereof there are not always ſtanding patterns to be 
ound exiſting; the ſignification of their names cannot 
de made known, as thoſe of ſimple ideas, by any ſhow- 
ing; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and 
exactly defined. For they being combinations of ſeveral 
das, that the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, 
1755 without reference to any archetypes, men may, ö f 
þ pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go to each compoſition, | 4 
and fo both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted [ 
ſignification, and perfectly declare, when there is occa».. 
ſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would 
lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their diſcourſes $ 
zwout moral things very clear and diftin&t. For fince 
the preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed modes, 
or, which is all one, the real effence of each ſpecies i is to 
be known, they being not of nature s but man's making, 
it is a great negligence and perverſeneſs to difcourſe of 
moral things with uncertainty and obſcurity; which is 
more pardonable in treating of natural ſubſkances, where 
doubtful terms are hardly to be avoi ded, for a yo con- 
trary reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and | 
I orality capable of Derek | 
Upon: this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that »-. 
rality is capable of demonſtration, as well as mathematics: 1 15 
ſince the preciſe real eſſence of the things moral words 
ſtand for, may be perfectly known ; and fo the congrui- 
y or incongruity of the things themſelves be certainly 
diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect 2 Nor 
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we ſ. a that man is ſubject to law, we mean nothing * 
u 5 5 , 


ſoever he differed in ſhape from others of that name. 
The names of ſubſtances, if. they - be-uſed in them as 
they ſhould, can no more diſturb moral than they do 
mathematical .diſcourſes : where, if the mathematician. | 
ſpeaks of a cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has 
his clear ſettled idea which varies not, though it may by? | 
miſtake be applied to a particular body to which it be 
longs not. Re ; 5 „ | 
9 17. Definition can make moral Diſcourſes clear. 
 Txr1s I have here mentioned by. the by, to ſhow of what 

. conſequence it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, 

and conſequently in all their moral diſcourſes, to define 
their words when there is occafion : ſince thereby moral. 

knowledge may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and cer- 
tainty. And it muſt: be great want of ingenuity (to ſay... 
no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: ſince a definition is the. 

.. enly way whereby the preciſe meaning of moral words can be 
known ; and yet a way whereby their meaning may be 
known certainly, and without leaving any room for an 

cConteſt about it. And therefore the negligence or per- 
verſeneſs of mankind cannot be excuſed, if their diſ- 
courſes in morality be not much more clear than tho. 
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in natural philoſophy : fince they are about ideas, in the 
mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate 
they having no external beings for the archetypes which 
they are referred to, and much correſpond with. It is 
far eaſier for men to frame in their minds an idea which 


' ſhall be the ſtandard to which they will give the name 
juſtice, with which pattern ſo made all actions that agree 


ſhall paſs under that denomination, than, an, a. Arie 
ſides, to frame an idea that ſhall in all things be exactly 
like him, who is as he is, let men make what idea they 
pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the 

combination of ideas that are put together within in their 
own minds; for the other they muſt inquire into the 
whole nature, and abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and va 


 rious qualities of a thing exiſting without them. _ - 


| 4 $ 18. And is the only wy, = © 
AnoTHER reaſon that makes the defining of mined modes 


ſo neceflary, eſpecially. of moral woras, is what I mention- 


ed a little before, viz. That it is the only way whereby the 
fignification of the mat of them can be known with cer- 
tainty. For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt 
part ſuch whoſe component parts no where exiſt toge- 
ther, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the 
mind alone that collects them, and gives them the union 
of one idea: and it is only hy words, enumerating the 
ſeveral ſimple ideas which the mind has united, that we 
can make known to others what their names ſtand for; 
the aſſiſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, 
by the propoſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhow the idea: 


which our names of this kind ſtand for, as it does often 
in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and alſo to ſome de- 

gree in thoſe of ſubſtances. | VVV 
919. 3. In Subftances, by ſhowing and defining. 


THIRDLY, For the explaining the ſignification of the 
names. of ſubſtances, as they ſtand for the ideas we have of 


their diſtinct ſpecies, both the fore-mentioned ways 


viz. of ſhows pls Jo e are requiſite in es 
6 owing a ning, are requifite in many caſe; 
to be made an of. 0 7 being ordinarily 4 each 
ſort ſome leading qualities, to which we ſupport the 

t ſpe= 


ether 7deas, which make up our complex idea of 
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dies, annexed ;' we forwardly give the ſpecific name to 
tat thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is found, 
Which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing ideu of that 
. ſpecies. Theſe leading or charaCeriſtical (as I may 6 
call them) idear, in the ſorts of animals and vegetables, 
is (as has been before remarked, Ch. VI 5 29. and 
Ch. IX. H rg.) moſtly figure, and in inanimate bodies 
colour, and in ſome both together. NW... 
| $ 20. Ideas of the leading Dualities of Subſtances ate 


5 „ ; en By ing. | 
" Tarn leading ſenſible qualities ave hoſe which make the 
ohief ingredients of our ſpecific ideas, and conſequently the 
oſt —— and unvariable part in the definitions of 
dur ſpecifre names, as attributed to ſorts. * 
coming under eur knowledge. For though the found 
man, in its own nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex 
elena made up of animality and rationality, united in the 
lame ſubject, as to ſignify any other eombination;; yet 
uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures we cdunt 
vf our own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is as neceſ 
fary to be taken into our complex idea, ſignified by the 
Word man, as any other we find in it: and therefore why 
Plato s animal implume bipes latis unguivus ſhould not be 
as good a definition of the name mn, ſtanding for that 
fort of creatures, will not be eaſy: to ſhow : for it is the 
| ſhape, as the leading quality, that ſeems more to deter. 


mine that ſpecies, than a faculty of reaſoning, which ap- 


| pears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if this be 
not allowed to be ſo, I do not know how they can be ex- 
cufed from murder, who kill monſtrous births (as we 


call them), becauſe of an unordinary ſhape, without 


knowing whether they have a rational ſoul or no; which 
can be no more difcerned in a well-formed, than ill- 
Maped infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has in- 


formed us, that a rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, 


unleſs it has juſt fuch a ſort of frontiſpiece; or can join 
"Itſelf to and inform no ſort of body but one that 18 jt 
ef ſuch an outward-ſtruture:?. e 


a. 
4 
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and thereby imprinting in his mind 


- 
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9 { 21. Ideas of the leading . Qualities of ſubſtances are 


beſt got by ſhowing. 


Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made bnown by ſhowings. : 


and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For the 


= animals doth it a thouſand times better: and the 


idea of the particular colour of gald is not to be got by 


any deſcription of it, but only by the frequent exerei 
of the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are uſed. 


to this, metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſight; where 


others (who have as good eyes, but yet by uſe have not 


got the preciſe nice ide of that peculiar yellow) ſhall _ 
not perceive any difference. The like may be ſaid of 


thoſe other ſimple ideas, peculiar in their kind to any 


ſubſtance; for which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar 


names. The particufar ringing found there is in gait. 
diſtin from the ſqund of other bodies, has — 


lar name annexed to it, no more than the particular yels. 


low that belongs to that metal. ET 
9 22, The Ideas of their Powers beft by Definition. 


BuT becauſe many of the ſimple ideas that make up ous 


ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, are powers which lie not ob- 


vious to our ſenſes in the things as they ordinarily ap- 


pear; therefore in the ſignification of our namer of ſubs 


gooey me part of the ſignification will be better mads 


nown by enumerating thoſe femple ideas, than im ſhow! 
the ſubſtance tſelfe * CG that, to the yellow As 
colour of gold got by fight, ſhall, from my enumerating 
them, have the ideas of great ductility, fuſibility, fixed. 
neſs, and ſolubility in ag. regia, will have a perfecter 
idea of gold than he can have by _— a piece of gold, 
only 


lities. But if the formal conſtitution of this ſhinmg, 
heavy, duckile thing (from whence all theſe its proper- 
ties fow) lay open to our ſenſes, as the formal conſtitu- 
tion, or eſſence of a triangle does, the fignification of the. 
„„ ae gold might as eaſily be aſcertamed as that of fi 
5 Og | a : & * & 8 EL 3 by 


ſhape of an horfe,. or caſſuary, will be but rudely and im- 
perfectly imprinted on the mind by words, the fight of 


its obvious qua- 


* 


od” Remedies of the Imperfection Book II 
S 23. Reflection on the Knowledge of Spirits. 
HxNcR we may take notice how much the foundation of | 
all our knowledge of corporeal things hes in our ſenſes. Fot 
how ſpirits, ſeparate from bodies (whoſe knowledge and 
ideas of theſe things are certainly much more perfect 
than ours) know them, we have no notion, no idea at 
all. The whole extent of our knowledge or imagina. 
tion reaches not beyond our own ideas limited to our 
ways of perception. Though yet it be not to be doubt. 
ed that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe immerſed in 
fleſh, may have as clear ideas of the radical conſtitution 
of ſubſtances, as we have of a triangle, and ſo perceive 
. how all their properties and operations flow from thence: 
but the manner they come by that knowledge ex- 
| Cceeds our conceptions, 5 T- "61 
9 24. Ideas 4% of ee ay be conformable ts 
. things. . 
Bur though definitions will 5 to explain the names 
ol ſubſtances as they ſtand for our ideas, yet they leave 
them not without great imperſection as they ſtand for 
things. For our names of ſubſtances being not put 
barely for our ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 
to repreſent things, and ſo are put in their place, theit 
ſignification mult agree with the truth of things as well I ' 
( 


as with mens ideas. And therefore in ſubſtances we are 
not always to reſt in the ordinary complex idea, com. 
monly received as the ſignification of that word, but muſt 
go a little farther, and inquire into the nature and pro- 
perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfect, aa 
much as we can, our ideas of their diſtinct ſpecies; or 
elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that ſort of 
things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is 
intended their names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections 

of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in things themſelves, as, 
well as for the complex idea in other mens minds, which 
In their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore 
to define their names right, natural hiftary is to be inquired W 
into; and their properties are, with care and examina»; 
tion, to be found out. Tor it is not enough, for the 
avoiding inconveniences in diſcourſes and arguings abo 


> 


Chap. 11. und Abuſe of Words, -©& 26x 
natural bodies and ſubſtantial things, to have learned, 
of from the propriety of the language, the common but 
or WM confuſed or very imperfect idea to which each word is 
nd applied, and to keep them to that idea in our uſe of them: 
eck but we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the hiſtory 
at of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex 
na- MW idea belonging to each ſpecific name; and in diſcourſe 
our MW. with others (if we find them miſtake us), we ought to 
bt. tell what the complex idea is, that we make ſuch a name 
in W ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to be done by all 
ion MW thoſe who ſearch after knowledge and philoſophical ve- 
ive WJ rity, in that children being taught words whilſt they 
cet have but imperfect notions of things, apply them at 
exe W random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame 
determined ideas to be fignified by them. Which cuſs 
tom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the or- 
dinary affairs of life and converſation) they are apt to 
mes continue when they are men: and ſo begin at the wrong 
ave end, learning words firſt and perfectly, but mike the 
for W notions to which they apply thoſe words afterwards very 
put W overtly. By this means it comes to paſs, that men 
tel W ſpeaking the proper language of their country, i. e ac- 
heir MW cording to grammar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak 
yell very improperly of things themſelves ; and by their ar- 
are W guing one with another, make but ſmall progreſs in the 
ome Wl diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the knowledge of things, 
aſt} 2s they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our 
pro- imaginations 3 and it matters not much, for the improve- 
, as WW ment of our knowledge, how they are called. . 
; Or 925. Not eaſy to be madefoss _. 
t of Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, that men verſed in phy- 
t is I fical inquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of 
ions natural bodies, would ſet down - thoſe ſimple ideas, 
, 28 MW wherein they obſerve the individuals of each fort con- 
ſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of 


fore chat confuſion which comes from ſeveral perſons apply- 
ired ing the ſame name to a collection of a ſmaller or great- 
ina- number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they 

ve been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 


Frining the qualities of any ſort of things which 


8 
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. certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe ideas they ſtand fur 
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come under one denomination. But a dictionary of this 
fort, containing, as it were, a natural hiſtary, requires 
too many hands, as well as too much time, caſt, paing, 
and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that be done, 
ve muſt content ourſelves with ſuch definitions of the 
names of ſubſtances, as explain the ſenſe men uſe them 
in. And it would be well, where there is occaſion, if 
they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 
done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute in 
words, whoſe meaning is not agreed between them, out 
of a miſtake, that E of common words are 


5 < N 8 3 
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perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant 
of them. Both which ſuppoſitions are falſe; no names 
_ of are a. ideas having ſo ſettled determined ſignifica- 
tions, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a man not to have a certain 
knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of 
attaining it; and ſo it Is no diſcredit not to know what 
_ preciſe idea any ſound ſtands for in another man's mind, 
without he declare it to me by ſome other way than bare- 
erg that ſound, there being no other way, without 
ſuch a declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed the 
neceſſity of communication by language brings men to 
an agreement in the ſignification of common wordy 
within ſome tolerable latitude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
_ nary converſation : and ſo a man cannot be ſuppoſed 
wholly ignorant of the ideac which are annexed to 
words by common uſe, in a language familiar to him. 
But common uſe, being but a very uncertain rule, which 
reduces itſelf at laſt to the ideas of particular men, 
proves often but a very variable ſtandard. But though 
fuch a dictionary, as I have above mentioned, will re- 
quire too much time, coſt, and pains to be hoped for in 
this age; yet methinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that words ſtanding for things, which are known and 
_ diſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſ: 7 
fed by little draughts and prints made of them. A vo- 
cabulary made after this faſhion would perhaps with 
more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true ſignification 
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of many terms, eſpecially in languages of remote coun- 
tries or ages, and ſettle truer ideas in mens minds of ſe- 


thors, than all the large and laborious comments of 
learned critics. Naturahſts, that treat of plants and 
animals, have found the benefit of this way: And he 
that has had occaſion to conſult thim, will have reaſon to 
- confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of apium, or ibem, from 
| alittle print of that herb or beaſt, than he could have 
from a long definition of the names of either of them. 
And ſo no doubt he would have of frigil and iftrum, if 
Inſtead of a.curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Engle/o 
names dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamp- 
ed in the margin, ſmall pictures of theſe inftruments, 
ca, pallium, are words eaſily tranſlated by gown, coat, and 
club; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the 
| faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, than we have 
of the faces of the tailors who made them. Such things 
as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, _ 
would be beſt let into the mind by draughts made of 
them, and more determine the eren of ſuch 
words, than any other words ſet for them, or made uſe 
of to define them. But this only by the by. 9 
| $ 26. By Conſtancy in their e „ 
#1FTHLY, If men will not be at the pains to declare the 
meaning of their words, and definitions of their terms 
are not to be had; yet this is the leaſt that can be ex- 
pected, that in all diſcourſes, wherein one man pretends 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould 2% the ſame 
word conſfantly in the ſame ſenſe: If this were done (which 
nobody can refuſe without great diſingenuity), many of 
the books extant might be ſpared; many of the contro- 
verſies in diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe 
great volumes, ſwoln with ambiguous words, now uſed 
in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink 
into a very narrow Wake ; and many of the philoſc- 
4 phers (to mention no other), 15 well as poets works, 
might be contained in a nut ſhe 
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veral things, whereof we read the names in ancient au- 


as they were in uſe amongſt the ancients... Taga, uni: 
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264 Remedies of the Imperfection, & c. Book ad | 
9898 27. When the Variation is to be explained. #1 
1 Bor after all, the proviſion of words is fo ſcanty in re. 

$3 ſpect of that infinite variety of thoughts, that men, want-| | 
ning terms to ſuit their preciſe notions, will, notwith-| I 
ſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced often to uſe the 
fame word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And though 
in the continuation of a diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an 
argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into a parti- 
cular definition, as often as a man varies the ſignifica- 
tion of any term; yet the import of the diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufſi. 
ciently lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 4 
meaning of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide 
the reader, there it concerns the writer to explain his 
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eaning, and ſhow in what ſenſe he there uſes that 
term. ” a ns [ 
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